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The One Book 
That All Men Want 


Hundreds of thousands of men each sea- 
son look for the Adler-Rochester Book. 

Here, as nowhere else, are shown the 
styles that men of refinement wear. 

Here the young men and the older get 
their best ideas on clothes for every occa- 
sion. 

But our new fashion book — for fall and 
winter—is the best that we ever produced. 

The plates are in actual colors. The 
styles have been gathered by our own 
designers from every fashion center. 

It has cost us $25,000 to get these de- 
signs and show them. Yet the book is free. 


After Forty Years 


Since 1869, Adler-Rochesters have held 
their place as the top-most clothes in Amer- 
ica. Yet they are, and must always be, the 
garments of the few. 

Not because of their price, for they cost 
like other high-grade makes. Our suits and 
overcoats run from $18 up. 





We spend on the making four times whit 
some makers spend, but we sell on a profi 
of six per cent. Our average profit is 9/ 
cents per suit. 

But these clothes are made by experts- 
made with infinite care. And such men ate 
so rare that we cannot make clothes for 
the many. 

So we sell to one dealer in each city and 
town, and sell him but part of his stock 
The men who get these clothes are the 
men who insist on them. 


See What the 
Best-Dressed Wear 


Our Book shows accurately what the best 
dressed wear. There is no other book tv 
compare with it. 

It shows 27 new creations. 

Simply write us a postal and say “Sead 
Book No. 21.” Do it now. 








L. ADLER, BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


 Adler-Rochester Clothes 
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ROBERT EDESON and FRANK McINTYRE, at Wood’s Hole, on Cape Cod, 








Snapshot of the late CLYDE FITCH, taken in front of his country home, in Westchester County, N. Y. 
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The late CLYDE FITCH, at his desk in his city home, in East 40th Street, New York City. 
(See article on page 1064.) _ 





The late CLYDE FITCH and his gondolier, in Venice. This man was Mr. Fitch's gondolier for 
years, and the latter was godfather to his boy, Claudio. —_— 
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preparing to dive off the sea wall at his summer home, Sag Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 








ROBERT EDESON, 
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MRS. JOE WEBER, her cas, MISS SADIE FRIEDMAN, and JOE WEBER, out for a stroll 
on Riverside Drive, New York. 
Another picture on the banks of the Hudson, 





JOE WEBER, studying a part in a shady spot in the woods. 
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MISS BEATRICE PRENTICE, of the “On the Eve’’ Company, on her Lily Farm, Island of Bermuda. 
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MISS MABEL BARRISON and her Jap valet. A dressing-room scene just before the second 
act of “The Blue Mouse.” 











JOE HOWARD and his wife (Mabel Barrison), and party cf friends at the Howard-Barrison farm, Tnree Miie Lake, Paw Paw, Mica. 








WILTON LACKAYE and his son, Wilton, Jr., on the lawn of the Lackaye country home. 
MR. and MRS. WILTON LACKAYE, their son Wilton, Jr., and his pal in Lackaye’s boat, 
‘The Undertow,” at Shelter Island. 





RALPH DEAN and his son, Ted. Mr. Dean is playing in ‘““The Ringmaster.” 
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j MRS. JAMES BROWN POTTER, in her boudoir. Piotograph covyright by Foulsham & Banfield, London. 
oP (See article on page 1001.) 





(See article on page 1044.) 
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The Rainy River pier, Howe Sound, British Columbia. MISS HELEN WARE, of “The Third Degree,” spent her 


vacation here “‘ roughing it."" Miss Ware is the middle figure. 
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MISS MABEL CAMERON and MISS MABEL FRENYEAR of “The Only Law’’ Company, at 


iss Cameron's country place, in New York. 
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MISS CLARA BLANDICK, leading woman in “Paid in Full."" Miss Biandick is an expert rider. 
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GUY BATES POST, in his library. Mr. Post is starring in the play by Rupert Hughes, entitled 
“The Bridge.” Photograph by Otto Sarony Company, New York. 





NAT WILLS (The Duke of Duluth), at the wheel of his touring car, 


with Vincent Bryan and party of friends. 
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MISS MAY TULLY 











MISS MARIE LEONARD, of ‘‘The Three Twins’’ company, dancing on the roof of the 
Metropolitan Life Building, New York City. 




















VICTOR E. DeKIRALY, manager Ethel Barrymore Company, MISS ANITA ROTHE, of the company, 
ALBERT STRASSMAN, business manager Marie Doro Company, and CLARENCE HYDE, business 
manager Barrymore Company, on the highest peak of Mt. Tamalpais, near San Francisco. 











ED. PIGEON, “‘CONSUL,” the wonderful monkey, and MISS MAY 


HANLON. This picture was taken at Polo Grounds, New York, Annual Field Day 
(July 29th), for the benefit of the New York Home for Destitute snd Crippled Children. 





Latest photograph of WM. HODGE, who created the star role of “Daniel Voorhees Pike,” in 
“The Man From Home.” Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
See novelization of this popular play on opposite page. 
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The Man From Home 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON and HARRY LEON WILSON 


Novelized from the acting version of the play 


* 


By ROBERT SHIRLEY 





IN “Tue MAN From Home,” Boots Tark1ncTON and Harry LEon 
WILSON have given to the American stage not only one of the most 
successful, but one of the very best comedies of recent years. First 
produced in Chicago with William Hodge im the title réle, its success 
was immediate.‘ New York later set the seal of tts approval on the 
play and at the present time it is being acted by several. companies 
throughout America. It is concerned with the social ambitions of an 
American girl in Europe upon whom the family of a nondescript 
and vacuous youth of title seek to unload its scion. The appearance 
of Daniel V. Pike, the Man From Home, serves to frustrate all such 
plans and the final curtain descends upon a scene that reaches the 
hearts of the audience. It may be added for the benefit of present 
readers that the play loses no particle of its charm in being pre- 
sented as a story. Indeed it was first conceived by its authors as a 
novel; the development of the idea in dramatic form was a second 
thought on their part. Whether you have seen the play or not you 
will enjoy the present story thoroughly, 











CHAPTER 1-DANIEL VOORHEES PIKE AT HOME 


IS feet on the desk of the office in 

the Central Bank building, the 
gaunt’ young man with the stern 
features and the kindly gray eyes that 
Ways seemed a perpetual rebuke to the 
in which they were set ruminated 

the letter he held in his hand. His 

was to the door—a half glass 
which was also the main and only 


entrance to the room and which bore 
upon its translucent surface in ragged 
letters, worn by the polishing the glass 
had undergone, the words, “Daniel 
Voorhees Pike, Attorney-at-Law.” 

Pike himself had a queer twist of 
feature, a sort of. whimsicality that per- 
vaded the very atmosphere about him, 
and the smile with which he regarded — 
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the letter he held had a world of remin- 
iscence and sadness in it. 

As he gazed at it the letter seemed 
to fade into nothingness, and -in its 
place there rose the picture of a day 
years before, a day that caused the din- 
gy walls of the office to become tenuous 
and gauzy, and through the gauze he 
seemed to see another office—a ram- 
shackle sort of place, with a tin sign 
showing through the window which in- 
formed the passerby that reai estate 
was the commodity dispensed within. 
To Pike the picture grew yet more dis- 
tinct, and in the broken bottom cane 
chair he saw the figure of a heavy-faced 
man in his shirt sleeves engaged in 
smoking a corncob pipe. 

In, another corner of the room he 
could see a red-headed boy poring over 
a pine table, laboriously copying in a 
round hand some title deeds. Then, 
through the reaches of the past, he 
seemed to hear the heavy-faced man re- 
move the pipe from his mouth and 
heard him speak. 

“Dan,” he said, “it’s a girl!” 

And he heard the gasp the boy gave 
forth as he turned about on his stool 
and looked with startled eyes into the 
kindly blue ones that glimmered into 
» his own, 

“A—+girl!” he seemed to hear the boy 
say. “A little girl, Mr. Simpson?” 

In his fancy. he saw the big man nod, 
saw him place the pipe back in his teeth 
and extend his two palms until they 
were a foot or so apart. 

“A girl, Dan,” he heard, “’bout so 
long, Dan, and purtier than all get out. 
An’ she’s goin’ to be a big responsibil- 
ity, my boy. We'll have to sell a heap 
of lots to pay what she’s goin’ to cost, 
Dan—a whole heap of lots.” 

As gradually the picture seemed to 
fade away, like a dissolving view, its 
place was taken by another—the pic- 
ture of a half-timbered house that stood 
back among some trees at the corner of 
Main and Center Streets. He could see 
the worn steps leading up to the ver- 
anda and himself approaching half 
fearfully along the gravel walk that led 
in from the rusty gate. 

On the veranda sat the big man with 
the heavy features and the corncob 
pipe, and he heard the voice again bid- 


ding him come up. And then there wag” 
a call to some one within, and a woman | 
emerged with a white bundle in her | 


arms. 


throat, the big voice went on again: 


“Show her to Dan,” he heard the | 
man’s voice say, and then, when the § 
woman had removed a bit of the flan.” 
nel covering from the little face and he 7 
had looked upon it, startled, abashed | 
and marvelously choking as to the” 


“She’s going to be Ethel, Dan, that 7 
bundle of infancy. And maybe some of © 
these days she’ll be getting herself ina © 
tight place, and it’s going to be up to © 
you, Dan, to help her out, and you're | 
going to promise me that you'll do it, % 
boy. Horace, the other kid, he’ll grow © 
up maybe to have- sense, and he'll look 7 
out for himself, but it’s a tough place © 
for girls, Dan—a mighty tough place.” 

He could almost hear the hushed 
voice in which the boy had given the © 
required promise and the awe with 
which he heard that the newest atom 7 
of humanity to arrive was already © 
motherless, and then the picture faded 7 
again. Then came a succession of sim- 7 


ilar views. 


He saw the dingy real estate office 3 
grow into-a respectable brick building, 7 


and then into a handsome stone edifice, = 


be 


and the heavy featured man turn grayer 7 
and grayer and more somber and more’ ~ 
hardworking, and he could remember ~ 


the day when the tiny Ethel was 7 
brought to the office for the first time © 


and of the manner in which she began 


to grow up. He recalled the day when © 
she reached the mature age of twelve, 7 


and of how he had presented to her a 7 


Bible for a gift and of the manner in | 


which he had blushed for all his twen- 7 


ty-five years. q 

And then he recalled the day when © 
John Simpson had confided to him that 7 
the “kids” were to be given advantages | 
and were to be sent abroad to school. | 
There came a blank after that, but he © 
recalled as if it had been but yesterday @ 


the feeling with which he had gone off 


into a corner and wrestled with the | 


grief that had beset him. He could even © 
see the fluttering hand that waved to = 


him from the car window as the trait 


took her and her brother away. 


Suddenly the door behind him opened 
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and shut quickly, and quick steps caused 
' him to drop his feet to the floor. He 
| turned and found a visitor at his el- 
bow. 
» “Dan,” said the newcomer, “it’s all 
| yours. Jenkins just got a telegram that 
| the K. and G. has decided to offer you 


the representation for this end of the 


State.” 
“That so?” responded Pike, aimless- 


“Of course it’s so, man!” replied the 
other, shaking him vigorously by the 
shoulder. “Wake up, can’t. you? It’s 
worth fifteen thousand a year to you!” 

Pike turned quizzical eyes upon his 
friend and folded the letter he held in 
his hand. 

“Much obliged to you, Tom,” he said. 
“T guess I’m kind of upset to-day. Got 
a letter here that—jolted me a little. 
I’m thinking of going away for a spell.” 

“Going away!” ejaculated his friend, 
with wide eyes. “Going away ! Where?” 

“I guess I'll take a trip across the 
water,” replied Pike, dreamily. “Always 
wanted to see those foreign parts, those 
Venices and Romes and Londons. Must 
be a queer tribe over there, Tom. Not 
much like us plain folks here, eh? Lots 
of high and mighty dukes and earls and 
things and coats of arms and crowns 
and coaches with white horses, eh?” 

Tom Perkins sat down in a chair 
with a gasp of astonishment. He stared 
at his friend with frank amazement 
written on his face and opened his 
mouth twice before his lips formed the 
words. 

“Europe!” he said at last. 

“Europe,” he replied. “Say, Tong 
you remember Jim Cooley? They sent 
Jim over there, didn’t they? Made him 
vice-consul or something over in Lon- 
don? I’d maybe get a chance to see Jim 
and talk to him about—about old 
times.” 

His voice died down, and he regarded 
the wall again. 

“Never happened to hear of folks 
over there of the name of—of Haw- 
castle, did you, Tom?” he went on. “TI 
don’t know what sort of business. they 
are in, but I guess they’re well to do. 
Never happened to hear of them, eh?” 

Perkins shook his head, and Pike 


899 
“Maybe I’ll write to Jim Cooley and 
ask him about these people. Jim ’d be 
likely to know ’em, I guess. Vice-consul 
must be a pretty big bug over there.” 

“Law case?” asked Perkins. 

“Sort of,” answered Pike, quietly. “I 
don’t know that I’d call it just that. 
Perhaps the trip would be a change 
anyway. And I’d like to see this man 
Hawcastle.” 

“Where does this Hawcastle live?” 
asked Perkins. 

“England. Got a house he calls' Haw- 
castle Hall.” 

“What about the K. and G.?” asked 
Perkins, suddenly. 

“T guess the K. and G. will have to 
wait awhile.” 

Perkins stood up resolutely and faced 
his friend. 

“There’s something wrong with you, 
Dan,” he said, emphatically. “There’s 
something mighty wrong. It aint like 
you to go running off this way unless 
there’s something behind it.” 

He stopped, for Pike was whistling 
softly to himself, whistling like the man 
who is striving to recall some tune that 
is only half forgotten. Then he turned 
to Perkins. 

“Remember that old tune, Tom,” he 
asked—“ ‘Sweet Geneveive? ” 

“Get out!” snapped Perkins. “That’s 
a million years old. Why don’t you keep 
up to date if you’re going in for music? 
What do you care about ‘Sweet Gen- 
evieve,’ anyway ?” 

“T used to know somebody that sang 
it—once—long ago,” said Pike, quietly. 
“T used to hear John Simpson whistle 
it years before he died and left all that 
money to me for those two kids. Tom” 
—he turned suddenly and transfixed 
his friend with an accusatory finger— 
“what would you think of a guardian 
that doesn’t guard ?” 

Perkins regarded him rebelliously. 

“Depends on whose guardian he is 
and whether the guardees want him to 
attend to business or not. If you’re talk- 
ing about those kids of John Simpson’s, 
I’d say you’ve done about all you could 
be expected to. You’ve kept the money 
together, haven’t you? You’ve made it 
grow. You’ve sent it along regular— 
over there. What more could any one 
want ?” 
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“Maybe that isn’t enough.” 

“When are those two coming home?” 
went on Perkins. “Why don’t they come 
back and spend John’s money where it 
was made—at home?” 

“T don’t believe they’re coming back 
right soon,” replied Pike. “Things sort 
of seem to attract ’em over there. It 
must be a mighty fine place.” 

“Huh!” replied Perkins disgustedly. 
“What’s the matter with Kokomo? Why 
don’t that girl come back home and 
marry and settle down? Tell me that.” 

Pike smiled queerly, and his head 
seemed to shrink into his shoulders a 
trifle as he thrust his hands into his 
pockets. 

“TI guess she’s going to marry and 
settle down, Tom, all right,” he said 
slowly. “From what I hear she’s going 
to marry one of those dukes or earls I 
was mentioning.” 

“Marry a foreigner !” cried Perkins, 
jumping to his feet. “Why, I thought 
she—” 

“Never mind what you thought, 
Tom,” returned Pike. “I’m telling you 
she’s going to be married. That’s why 
1 guess she wont be likely to come 
back to Kokomo. I guess Kokomo’s a 
pretty poor looking place after some of 
those other places she’s been seeing.” 

“How do you know?” asked Perkins, 
drawing his chair forward. 

Pike lifted the letter he had folded 
up. 

“T got this from her,” he said simply. 
“Want to know what’s in it?” 

“Yes,” answered Perkins. 

“T can’t let you read it, but it’s from 
a place in Italy—Sorrento,” he went on 
slowly, mouthing the unfamiliar word. 
“She says she’s going to marry the 
Hon. Almeric St. Aubyn, heir to the 
ancient house of Hawcastle. And she 
wants to make a settlement on him. She 
can’t marry without my consent, you 
know, Tom. If she does the money goes 
to the Kokomo Orphan Asylum.” 

“Going to give your consent?” in- 
quired Perkins. 

“Don’t know,” answered Pike. “I’ve 
got to look the voung man over first. I 
promised John Simpson I’d always look 
after her. That was when she was born. 
He said girls sometimes got into a tight 
place oad they’d need some one to pull 


them out. Sounds good, doesn’t if 

Tom? Hon. Almeric St. Aubyn. Must 
be a member of congress or something 
over there, Maybe he'll be a senator” 


some day. I can’t object, Tom, if he’s” 


got a show to make a good living for 


her, can I? Say, what is a settlement,” 


anyway? You don’t suppose I’ve been 
keeping her short of money, do you, - 
and she’s liad to borrow ?” ‘G 
Perkins shook his head gloomily. | 
“Don’t ask me,” he said. “I don't” 
know anything about women. Why, | 
Dan, I thought you’d mapped it out to” 4 


marry—” a 
said Pike, % 


“That'll do for that,” 
quickly. “We'll not talk about that now, 


Tom. Suppose you go down to Archie © 
Toombs and ask him about. Sorrento | 
and how to get there and when a fellow # 
gets there after he starts. I’m going to @ 
write a letter to Jim Cooley and get | 


him to hunt up this Hawcastle.” 


When Perkins had gone Pike pulled : 


opened the letter and read it once again. 
It was the most formal of notes, be | 


ginning “Dear Mr. Pike” and ending ra 
“Yours sincerely.” It contained a brief 
notice of the writer’s intentions, or,” 

rather, intentions in the event of a cer- 


tain contretemps that to her seemed in- 


evitable, and trusted that the end would | 4 


meet with his approval. 


He sighed as he folded it and re | | 


turned it to its envelope. 


“And that ends the guardianship,” ; 
he muttered. “Wonder what I’m going @ 


to do with the old house now?” : 
From a drawer in his desk he pulled | 


a framed picture that showed a deli- | 


cately featured girl, with big, frank” 


eyes and a wealth of light, curling hair 7 


that was half 1idden by a big garden | 


hat. There was a smile about the lips | 


that seemed very engaging, and the™ 


muslin dress she wore had been accent- 


uated in its simplicity by the art of the | 
London photographer. Pike had pre 


served the picture, which had been giv- @ 


en to him by old John Simpson the day ™ 


before he died, and he sighed as he) 


looked at it. 

Then he laid it face down upon the” 
desk and dropped his chin into his: 
hand. It may have been an hour that he” 
sat there, and in that time never @ 
thought of his legal business crossed 
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s mind. He was busy with a fanciful 


: picture of an unknown city that in spite 
| of his desire seemed to take on the as- 


ts of a larger Kokomo, and in his 
fancy he could see a big, well-knit 
young fellow bending eagerly over to 
look into the face of a girl, and he 


a heard her call him Almeric. 


“Must be a mighty fine man,” he 
mused—“a fine big man—to capture 
her.” 

Then Perkins came in to ask if Pike 
wished to sail from New York for 
Havre in two days’ time, stating that 
it would be’ necessary to leave that 
night if Pike wished to take passage on 


|. her. 


“T’'ll go, Tom,” he said. “Maybe you’ll 
drop in here once in awhile and tell 
folks that ask for me that I’ll be back 
in a month or so.” 

Then he sat down and wrote to Jim 
Cooley at London. 

At 8 that night he stepped aboard an 
eastbound train and the next afternoon 
was in New York. Sorrento seemed a 
long way off, and it was with a heavy 
heart that he walked up the gang-plank 
of La Provence. 


CHAPTER II 
THE EXILES 


Six years of life abroad, and these 
during the most impressionable period 
of their young lives, had left an indeli- 
ble imprint upon the two young people. 

Horace Simpson had taken to him- 
self the manners of a Harrow and Ox- 
ford youth. He had eschewed the so- 
ciety of what he had learned with 
parrot-like aptness, to call those” “vul- 
gar Americans” and had confined his 
social intercourse solely to such of the 
European “haut ton” as he could man- 
age to scrape acquaintance with. 

And this last was a somewhat tin'iill 
task, for, whatever else one may say 
about the English, they are inclined to 
view with very little favor the posses- 
sor of no other attribute than money. 
True, there are exceptions, and these 
but prove the rule. 

Ethel, who had grown into a really 
beautiful young woman, had followed 


q suit, so far as in her modest powers lay. 
| Such of her school friends as would 
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permit the half-formed acquaintance 
to ripen she had retained. Such others 
of her own modest beginnings she had 
quietly but emphatically dropped. From 
plain democracy she had sought the an- 
tithesis, and the leap was all the more 
an earnest one because of its breadth. 

The Simpsons—and they had added 
their mother’s maiden name and linked 
it to the paternal nomenclature with a 
hyphen—had been deeply bitten with 
the aristocratic virus and after a long 
and arduous struggle had managed to 
meet Lady Creech. 

This titled mondaine had the misfor- 
tune to be viciously short of patrimony 
and inordinately long of lineage, and, 
while her life of self-denial had doubt- 
less embittered her, she had 4 most in- 
ordinate value of birth and a distinct 
appreciation of cash; hence when it 
came her way to pick the Granger- 
Simpsons out of the slough of common- 
place acquaintance she did it with a 
royal favor and for a stipulated consid- 
eration. 

“Really, my dear Hawcastle’”—she 
pronounced it as old sailors pronounce 
“fo’c’s’'tle”—she was wont to say, “real- 
ly, of course, they are quite impossible, 
but the girl is an adaptable little thing, 
and I may be able to make somethin 
of her in time, while the boy—ah, : 
fear I shall have to leave him to you 
and St. Aubyn.” 

“Do as you like,” replied the Earl of 
Hawcastle, with some choler, “but keep 
them out of my way as much as pos- 
sible. I positively will not be badgered 
by these unbaked colonists.” 

“One might stand a quantity of bad- 
dering, Hawcastle, for £300,000,” at 
which the genial earl would squirm 
nervously. 

At any rate, the Simpson children be- 
gan to be seen in the second stratum of 
London society and met endless num- 
bers of the shopworn nobility, but, sad 
to relate, never one of the truly respec- 
table. To those who know their London 
there are several layers of nobility, and 
the layer the ordinary individual meets, 
who has no’ social prestige to begin 
with, is composed of that peculiar class 
that lends its name to doubtful direc- 
torates, to queer prospectuses, to strug- 
gling milliners with an eye on the main 
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chance and who gladly extend unlim- 
ited credit to their patrons as an appre- 
ciation of modest and well put ad- 
vertisement. 

Strangely enough, the Hawcastle- 
Creech combination did not drag the 
willing Simpsons into the glittering 
presence of the real set. 

On the contrary, with a somewhat 
dog-in-the-manger policy, they awak- 
ened both the earl and his sister-in-law 
to the fact that they wished no sharers 
in those American dollars that John 
Simpson had sweated his brow for, and 
as a corisequence they proposed a little 
trip—a quiet, ante-season trip—to Sor- 
rento, where not a guest would disturb 
them and where matters might be given 
a chance to right themselves. 

And there, strangely enough, the 
Simpsons met the Comtesse de Cham- 
pigny and were quite delighted to find 
the gifted and brilliant Frenchwoman 
an intimate of the earl’s. The second 
morning of their arrival the gay com- 
tesse put in an appearance, and with a 
ptomptitude that was astonishing took 
young Horace under the widowly wing 
and marked him for her own. And that 
same morning the noble earl took his 
equally noble son into the shrubbery 
and spoke to him. 

“You've got.to do it, St. Aubyn,” he 
said. “The family honor is at stake. For 
heaven’s sake, marry the little fool! 
What if her scurrilous name is Simp- 
son? You can make her forget it. We 
are stone-broke, my good boy, and she 
has a hundred and fifty thou. That will 
keep us going for another year or two, 
and if Helene can capture the young 
ass, Horace, I’ll force her to divide 
with me.” 

“But it’s such a beastly bore, gover- 
nor,” drawled Almeric St. Aubyn, and 
he flicked idly at the rhododendron 
bushes with his stick. 

He was a pale, washed-out youth, 
with an inimitable drawl and a shim- 
mering of intellect that might, if it had 
been given an opportunity, have re- 
solved itself into a good working im- 
itation of a brain. To his friends he 
was “that hopeless ass,” and to his ene- 
mies and debtors—of the latter not a 
few—“that beastly bounder, St. Au- 
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byn. 
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“You see, governor,” the honorab 


Almeric went on, “it isn’t as if I cared ” 
for the little gal. I’m a queer beggar, © 
you know, and it’s fearfully rough on © 
a chap to pretend interest in such a lit- © 


tle vulgarian. Of course, I know we're © 
awfully hard up and all that sort of | 


thing, but—” 


His noble father seized him roughly ; 


by the arm. 


“You don’t have to live with her, you © 


know,” he said, savagely. “It will be 7 
easy enough to make it so unpleasant © 
for the minx that she'll be glad to go © 
back to the States, and she can’t get © 
back a penny. We'll have that tight © 


enough.” 
The Hon. Almeric laughed. 


“Oh, all right, old chap!” he drawled. 
“T’ll lift her to the infernal seventh © 


heaven, or whatever you call it. Don’t 


expect me to moon over her, though.” 
And that compact being settled, the © 


earl went off for his morning walk 
along the cliff and Almeric to keep his 


engagement for a morning ride with © 


Ethel Granger-Simpson. 


CHAPTER III 
IN DISGUISE 


An hour later Mariano, the maitre 
d’hotel of the Regina Margherita, 
stepped out upon the terrace and began 
to lay a cloth upon one of the small 
round tables that stood close to the 


white marble balustrade. On the other q 


side of the wall could be heard the 
mandolins and guitass of the fishermen, 


and Mariano glanced up crossly as the 7 


song arose upon the morning air. 


“Silenzio!” he cried, and for a mo- 7 


ment the music died down. 


Mariano went at once to the table 7 
upon which he had spread the cloth and © 
placed silverware and delicate china © 
q 


upon it, and he was thus engaged when 


4 


Michele, the commissionnaire, appeared 
at the top of a flight of marble steps ~ 


that led into the eastern wing of the 
hotel, fronting on the terrace. 


“Here is M. Ribiere to see you, sif, ~ 
he: said softly, with a backward glance | 


over his shoulder, and Mariano straight- ~ 


ened up instantly, with a smile of wel- 
come, for Ribiere was an old and v. 
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ued accomplice in the gentle art of soft 
Italian legal stealing. 

A tall, alert young Frenchman, clad 
in an English walking suit of gray and 
carrying a portfolio beneath his arm, 
ran lightly down the steps and ap- 
proached the maitre d’hotel. 

“Ah, Mariano!” he cried as he ap- 
proached. 

The genial Mariano bowed graceful- 
ly and rubbed his flexible hands togeth- 
er. 

“M. Ribiere!” he chattered gayly. 
“This is one of the days of days—” 

The music burst forth again, and he 
whirled about angrily in the direction 
of the lemon grove. 

“Silenzio!” he cried, with waving 
hands. “Silenzio!” and turned again to 
Ribiere. Michele, with a glance at them, 
went back within the hotel. 

Ribiere turned a warning glance to- 
ward the hotel and whispered in Ital- 
ian: 

“Let us speak Engleesh. Fewer un- 
derstand.” 

Mariano again bowed and spread out 
his hands in assent. 

“T hope m’sieu still occupy the ex- 
alt’ position of secretar’ to monsiegneur 
the gran’ duke.” 

The Frenchman walked quickly to 
one of the little wicker tea tables that 
were scattered about, sat down and 
opened his portfolio. 

“We will not mention either the 
name or the rank of my employer,” he 
said, gravely. “There are reasons of 
state. You understand ?” 

The maitre d’hotel threw up his hands 
in despair, and his round eyes rolled 
heavenward. , 

“Again incognito! Every year he 
come to thees hotel for two, three or 
four day, but always incognito!” 

Ribiere paid little attention to him, 
but opened a notebook and removed a 
fountain pen from his pocket. Mariano 
shrugged his shoulders and went on set- 
ting the table, then stopped and looked 
up. 
_ “Each time we lose the honor to have 
it known,” he went on. “In Naples, 
everywhere, are reech American peo- 
ples that would give large pourboire to 
mingle with his highness—” 

The secretary lifted a warning finger. 
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“Have I not said it is to be incog- 
nito, and yet you prate of highness in 
the first breath. Would you wish he 
shall withdraw his patronage?” He 
looked staringly at the man opposite 
him. “See that you do not offend 
again.” He consulted his watch. 

“He comes in his machine from Na- 
ples. As on former visits, all is to be 
as before. No one must guess. To all 
he must be Herr Grollerhagen—” 

“Herr Grollerhagen!” ejaculated Ma- 
riano quickly and with astonishment in 
en) round features. “Herr Grollerhag- 
en!” 

“He wishes to be known as a Ger- 
man,” went on M. Ribiere. “It pleases 
him to be so thought,” 

Mariano stood lost in contemplative 
astonishment. 

“What a man,” he sighed—“of ca- 
price, eccentrique, so wonderful! Ha!” 

The secretary smiled in a superior 
manner. 

“You have said it. Last night he 
talked by chance to a strange North 
American in the hotel at Napoli. Ap- 
parently he is much interested. To-day 
he has that stranger for companion in 
his automobile. I remonstrate. What 
use? He laugh for one-half the hour.” 

Again the maitre d’hotel remained 
lost in astonishment. For some mo- 
ments he stood with the napkin in his 
hands gazing out over the wonderful 
bay that lay before the hotel. 

“He is not like those cousin of his 
in Petersburg and Moscowa,” he said 
at last, with a touch of awe in his tones. 
“And yet, though monseigneur is so 
good and generoso, will not the anar- 
chist strike against the name of even 
royalty himself? You have not that 
fear?” 

The secretary shivered in the soft 
warm air and seized his companion by 
the wrist. 

“T have!” he said quickly. “He has 
not. I take what precautions I can se- 
cretly from him. But of what use? You 
have few patrons?” 

A smile crossed Mariano’s face, and 
he shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

“Tt is yet so early in the season. 
Those poor musician”’—he pointed off 
beyond the gates—“they wait always at 
every gate to play when they shall see 
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any one coming, but of late they are 
disappoint. Within, with us in the ho- 
“a are but seex people, all of one par- 
ty tI 

An expression of relief crossed the 
Frenchman’s face, and he opened his 
notebook quickly. 

“Good!” he murmured. “Who are 
they?” ; 

Mariano scratched his head: with one 
ruminative finger and bent his brows 
upon the table in thought. 

“There is milor’, an English excel- 
lency—the Earl of Hawcastle; there is 
also his son, the excellency honorabile 
Almeric St. Aubyn; there is Miladi 
Creeshe, an English miladi, who is sis- 
ter-in-law to Milor’ Hawcastle.” 

Quickly Ribiere jotted down the 
names in his book and then looked up. 

“Three English,” he said. “Good so 
far. Those English are safe.” 

“There is an American signorina, 
Mees Granger-Seempsone. Miladi 
Creeshe travel with her to be chape- 
ron.” Here he became enthusiastic as 
the memory of sundry pieces of gold 
and silver wakened his keen thoughts. 
“She is young, generoso; she give mon- 
ey to every one; she is multa bella, so 
pretty, weeth charm—” 

“You mean this Lady Creeshe?” in- 
terrupted the Frenchman, with a puz- 
zled frown. 

“No, no, no!” cried Mariano in hor- 
rified amazement. “Miladi Creeshe is 
ole lady and does not hear so well; 
quite deaf; no pourboires; nothing. I 
speak of the young American lady, 
Mees Granger-Seempsone, who the 
English honorabile son of Milor’ Haw- 
castle wishes to espouse, I think.” 

Ribiere wrote rapidly in his notebook 
and without looking up, said: 

“Who else is there?” 

“There is the brother of Mees Gran- 
ger-Seempsone, a young gentleman 
from also North America. He make the 
eyes all the day at another lady, who is 
of the party, a French lady, Comtesse 
de Champigny. Ha, eet amuse me!” 
And he burst into a respectful titter. 

Ribiere looked at him with grave as- 
tonishment and bent once more to his 
notebook, over which the pen flew with 
a practiced hand. 

“Why ?” he said, shortly. 
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Mariano smothered his mirth with 
the napkin he carried and with an e 
fort controlled himself. 


“Becoss,” he answered—“becoss [ ™ 
have thought that madame the comtesse ™ 
is so good a friend of the ol’ English — 
Milor’ Hawcastle. A maitre d’hotel see | 
many things, eh, and I think Milor’ ™ 
Haweastle and madame have known © 
each other from long perhaps. This de- 7 
jeuner is for them; also I think from ~ 
what I hear that both have been in © 
Russia one time. They spik togezzer in | 


Russ.” 


“Pouf! They will not recognize my | 
employer,” said Ribiere, “no more than ~ 
this North American who travels with 7 
him and who is as innocent as a babe. | 
Set dejeuner on the table instantly, © 
when he shall arrive, for two—a perch, © 
petit pois, iced figs,.tea. I will send his 7 


own caviare and vodka from what I 
carry.” 

“Va bene, signor!” answered Mari- 
ano and vanished into the hotel. 


CHAPTER IV 
STRANGE NEWS 


The Earl of Hawcastle was nearly at 
the end of his financial rope. And yet 
to look at him as he entered upon the 
terrace from the lemon grove no one 
would have thought that a care in the 
world possessed him. 

Added to the natural calm demeanor 
of the Englishman of station was a cer- 
tain self-possession gained by years of 
standing on the brink of events, and, 
while this brilliant morning his cares 
had hung even a little more heavily up- 
on him than was his desire, yet he gave 
no outward hint of any troubles that 
beset him. 

He was a well preserved man of fif- 
ty-six, with close cropped iron gray 
hair and a straight cut military mus- 
tache that hid certain cruel lines in his 
mouth and softened the severe linea- 
ments. He carried himself with an 
erectness that bespoke pride in race, if 
not in deeds of his own. He was dis- 
tinguished with that curious individual- 
ity that causes those in the street to 
nudge one another and ask in whispers 


oa 


who another may be, and he was un- | 


mistakably high bred. 
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True, his sense of honor that would 
balk at cheating in a card game or the 
larceny of a traveling bag was not suf- 
ficient to debar him from conniving at 
the attachment of a young and helpless 
girl’s money with the foreknowledge of 
a lifelong misery for her as the conse- 
quence. 

This morning he was clad in an im- 
maculate suit of lightly striped white 
flannel, with carefully pipeclayed shoes, 
and the pale rose necktie that he wore 
was a living monument to the fact that 
the well groomed Englishman knows no 
peer on earth, while the jaunty exact- 
ness of his snowy panama hat was a 
revelation in proper headgear. 

As he entered the terrace his alert 
glance swept it from end to end, and 
he noted that there was no one about. 
He moved at once to the table that 
Mariano had set for him, and at the 
instant he sat down Michele ran down 
the steps of the hotel with a folded 
newspaper in his hand which he pre- 
sented to milord with a low bow. Ma- 
riano entered bearing a coffee tray, and 
the earl greeted him with a cheerful 
good morning, which Mariano acknowl- 
edged as one would a favor from a 
king. 

“Milor’ is serve,” he announced with 
soft accents and took the hat and light 
walking stick, bestowing them with rev- 
erential care upon a side table. As the 
earl unfolded J] Mattino he glanced up. 

“No English papers?” he said. 

“Milor’, the mail is late,” answered 
Michele, and bowed himself up the 
stairs. > 

“Also Mme. de Champigny,” growled 
the earl, as he glanced down the unfa- 
miliar pages. 

As he spoke the countess, clad in the 
very latest Parisian creation, swept 
down the steps and approached the ta- 
ble. She looked well, and she knew it. 

Apparently about thirty-two, she 
would probably have confessed to five 
years more under pressure, but her 
dark beauty was well set off by the 
light colors she affected, and the tilt of 
her parasol revealed more to the capa- 
ble eye of an observer than a ream of 
self-description or admission. 

She was of that type that causes the 
elderly dowager of any race to regard 
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her with suspicion and to gather her 
male entourage beneath the protecting 
wings. Mme. de Champigny, raising her 
hand with a little gesture of greeting, 
paused an instant as she stood at the 
top of the steps and cried softly: 

“Me voici!” 

The earl jumped to his feet and 
bowed, inquiring at the same time: 

“My esteemed relative is still asleep?” 

The countess swept forward to her ~ 
chair, which Hawcastle pulled out for 
her, and murmured: 

“T trust your beautiful son has found 
much better employment—as our hearts 
would wish him, eh?” 

Hawcastle laughed shortly and mirth- 
lessly. 

“He has. He’s off on a canter with 
the little American.” 

Whereat the demure countess clapped’ 
her daintily gloved hands together and 
cried softly: 

“Brava!” 

That they were old friends, these 
two, was to be seen at a glance. There 
was no inquiring as to each other’s 
tastes and dislikes. It was evident that 
long association had ingrained an inti- 
mate knowledge of the other into the 
mind of each, and they met as good 
comrades without more than perfunc- 
tory courtesy. The earl went on as he 
reseated himself. 

“T didn’t mean Almeric, however, 
Helene, but my august sister-in-law.” 
Without further comment he turned to 
the paper again and read. The amiable 
countess smiled at him enigmatically 
and broke a roll witH the gesture of an 
empress. 

“The amiable Lady Hermione Tre- 
velyan Creech has dejeuner in her 
apartments. What do you find to read, 
mon cher?” 

Hawcastle threw the paper down up- 
on the cloth with an exclamation. 

“T’m such a duffer at Italian,” he 
said, “but apparently the people along 
the coast are having a scare over an es- 
caped convict, a Russian.” 

The hovering Mariano, who was filit- 
ting about the table like a wounded 
sparrow, started slightly and hesitated 
with a silver cover in his hand, then 
stepped forward. 

“Tf milor’ will pardon me—” The 
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countess also started and put down her 
‘fork with a slight rattle. 

“A Russian?” she ejaculated. 

“Yes,” grumbled the earl. “An es- 
caped Russian bandit has been traced 
to Castellamare—” He paused to insert 
the choicest bit of melon in his mouth, 
and Mariano’s jaw dropped with the 
excitement. 

“Castellamare—not twelve kilometers 
from here!’ he whispered, in awestruck 
tones, and the earl continued when he 
had masticated the fruit: 

“And a confidential agent—secret 
service man, I dare say—has requested 
his arrest from the Italian authorities. 
But, to quote from our grandiose // 
Maittino, ‘the brigand tore himself from 
the hands of the carabinieri,’ or some- 
think like that. I can’t be sure, but it 
read to me—” 

Mariano broke in excitedly. He had 
picked up the paper and was devouring 
it with avidity. 

“If Milor’ permit, and Madame—” 
he bowed like an automaton—“T shall 
translate.” 

“Quite right, Mariano,” said the earl, 
and the maitre d’hotel went on avidly. 

“The brigan’ tore himself,” he read 
excitedly, “from the hand of the cara- 
binieri, and without the doubts he con- 
ceal himself in some of these grotto 
near Sorrento, and searchment is being 
execute’. The agent of the Russian em- 
bassy have inform’ the bureau that this 
escape one is a mos’ in-fray-mose rob- 
ber and danger brigan’.” 

“What name does the paper say he 
has?” interrupted "Mme. de Champigny, 
with a catch of her breath, and Mari- 
ano bowed again in her direction. 

“It has not to say, Madame,” he re- 
plied. “That is all. And will Milor’ and 
Mme. la Comtesse excuse me? And 
may I take the journal? There is one 
who should see it.” 

Haweastle smiled slightly at his ex- 
citement and nodded. 

“Very well, Mariano,” he said, and 
Mariano, with another jerk that was 
supposed to include both of the illus- 
trious ones, disappeared with a speedi- 
ness that was alarming. For an instant 
there was silence, and then the count- 
ess, with a quick upward glance of her 
dark eyes, said tremblingly: 
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“I should like much to know his 
name.” 

The earl smiled and went on with 
his breakfast. 

“You may be sure it isn’t Ivanoff,” 
he said, but the assurance did not seem 
to carry weight with madame, for she 
leaned her chin in her hand and looked 
off over the bay, and there was a trou- 
bled look in her eyes. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ENGAGEMENT 


“How can one know it is not Ivan- 
off?” she asked slowly, and this time 
the earl laughed aloud. 

“He wouldn’t be called an infamous 
brigand,” he- said, but the countess 
waved her hand. 

“That, my friend, may be only Ital- 
ian journalism.” 

“Pooh!” said Haweastle. “This 
means a highwayman—not—not an em- 
bezzler, Helene.’ 

The countess arose from the table 
and moved about restlessly with her 
eyes on the blue expanse. 

“T should be glad to believe it, my 
good friend, but I—I care for no more 
to eat. I have perhaps, some foolish 
feeling of unsafety. It is now two nights 
that I dream of him—of Ivanoff—bad 
dreams for us both, my friend.” 

The earl looked up in amazement and 
then burst into a laugh. 

“What rot!” he exclaimed. “It takes 
more than a dream to bring a man back 
from Siberia.” 

The countess looked at him with 
some sharpness. 

“Then I pray there has been no more 
than dreams,” she murmured quietly. 

Even as she spoke there came the 
tinkling sound of the mandolins and 
guitars, and madame turned to the lem- 
on grove in time to see a young girl in 
a fawn colored riding habit with a soft 
felt hat upon her head and a riding crop 
in her gauntleted hands, enter, followed 
by three picturesque banditti with the 
instruments. 

As she reached the terrace she paused 
and drew from her glove some silver 
which she dropped into the hand of the 
first violin with a laugh. Then ° she 
turned, smiling, as the musicians with- 
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drew and waved her crop at the two 
who were watching her. The earl arose 
with a bow, and madame advanced wich 
outstretched hand. 

“Ah, the divine Miss Granger-Simp- 
son!” said Hawcastle with raillery in 
his tones, and the girl-laughed with a 
happy, care-free face. 

“The divinely happy Miss Granger- 
Simpson,” she said, and at the sound of 
her voice and the look in her eyes the 
countess ran to her and kissed her rap- 
turously upon each cheek. 

“Oh, I hope you mean”—she began, 
when Hawcastle interrupted her with 
some excitement. 

“You mean you have made my son 
divinely happy?” 

The girl extricated herself, laughing- 
ly, from the embrace of the countess 
and turned to the earl. 

“Is not every one divinely happy at 
Sorrento,” she cried, waving her crop, 
“even your son?” and with another 
laugh, ran quickly up the steps and into 
the hotel, leaving the other two looking 
at each other with astonishment. 

As they looked, a piano from the mu- 
sic-room that opened upon the terrace, 
broke forth with Chaminade’s “Eleva- 
tion,” and Ethel’s voice took up the 
words clearly. The countess turned to 
her companion. 

“She flies to her piano, mon cher. 
Ah, that is good for our little enter- 
prise, eh? Listen!” 

Hawcastle sat down with a grunt of 
satisfaction. 

“Tt’s time! If Almeric had been any- 
thing but a clumsy oaf he’d have made 
her settle it weeks ago.” 

The woman turned her dark eyes up- 
on him with a flash. 

“You are invidious, mon ami. My af- 
fair is not settled. Am I a clumsy oaf, 
too?” 

The earl laughed quietly. 

“No, Helene. Your little American is 
so in love with you that if.you asked 
him suddenly, ‘Horace, is this day or 
night?’ he would answer, ‘It’s Helene.’ 
But he’s too shy to speak. You’re a 
woman; you can’t press matters. But 
Almeric’s a man; he can. He can urge 
an immediate marriage, which means 
an immediate settlement and a direct 
one, 
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Mme. de Champigny picked up a sil- 
ver fork from the table and examined 
it carefully. 

“It will not be small—that settle- 
ment? You have decided what sum?” 

Haweastle looked up sharply and 
nodded with decision. 

“I have—a hundred and ‘fifty thou- 
sand pounds!” 

From the countess came a gasp of as- 
tonishment. 

“My friend! Will she?” And she 
turned and stared at the room where 
the piano was still playing. Hawcastle 
laughed grimly. 

“Not for Almeric, but to be the 
Countess of Hawcastle. My ancient sis- 
ter-in-law hasn’t been her chaperon for 
a year for nothing. And, by Jove, .she- 
hasn’t done it for nothing, either!” 

And this time he laughed quite heart- 
ily as with a grim appreciation of the 
jest. 

“But she’s deserved all I shall allow 
her,” he resumed. “You see, it was she 
who found these people. Indeed, we 
might say that both you and I owe her 
something. Even a.less captious respec- 
tability than Lady Creech’s might have 
looked askance at the long ‘friendship’ 
that has existed between us. Yet she 
has always countenanced us, my dear, 
though she must have guessed a great 
many things. And she will help us to 
urge an immediate marriage. You know 
as well as I do that unless it is immedi- 
ate there’ll be the devil to pay. Don’t 
miss that essential. Something must be 
done at once. We’re at the breaking 
point, if you like the words—a most 
damnable insolvency.” 

As he finished speaking the immacu- 
late and vacuous Almeric himself 
strolled into the terrace and, putting up 
his glass as he came forward, said soft- 


“Hello, governor! Howdy, count- 
ess!” 

With an affectation of boredom he 
sprawled into a chair and tapped at his 
boots with his crop. 

“Out riding a bit ago, you know, with 
Miss Granger-Simpson. Rippin’ girl, © 
isn’t she?” 

His father leaned across the table 
with tension in every line of him. 

“Go on!” he said anxiously, and Al- 
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meric looked up at him. with a siily 
smile. 

“Didn’t stop with her, though.” 

“Why not?” demanded the earl an- 
grily. 

“A sort of man in the village got me 
to look at a bull-terrier pup,” Almeric 
went on, with a yawn. “Wonderiul lit- 
tle beast for points. Jolly luck, isn’t it? 
He has got a head on him—” 

Hawcastle interrupted savagely. 

“We'll concede the tremendous ad- 
vantage over you in that respect,” he 
said, and threw the cigar he had just 
lighted into the coffee cup. 

“Ts that all you have to tell us?” im- 
plored the countess, with a dramatic 
gesture, leaning forward. Almeric 
looked up with surprise. 

“Oh, no!” he said. “She accepted 
me.” 

The earl dropped into a chair with a 
sigh of relief, and the countess clasped 
. her- hands ecstatically. 

“Enfin! Brava! And will she let it be 
soon ?” 

Again Almeric stifled a yawn. 

“T dare say there’ll be no row about 
that,” he replied. “You see, I’ve made 
her awf’ly happy.” 

“On my soul, I believe you’re right,” 
said Haweastle, “and thank God you 
are!” 

Rising, he walked up and down the 
terrace and then turned quickly. 

“Here’s her brother,” he said, softly. 
“Attention, now!” 


CHAPTER VI 
EASY PREY 


Usually when a man through inclina- 
tion or environment decides that the 
manners of his people will not serve for 
him and that the customs of the land of 
his adoption are more applicable to his 
purpose he outdoes even the natives in 
his conformation to the existing modes. 

Horace Granger-Simpson—the Gran- 
ger was but a recent innovation due to 
the belief that Simpson by itself was 
altogether too hopelessly plebeian to at- 
tract even a modicum of attention— 
had consorted with the gilded youth of 
several capitals, and his education had 
progressed to such an extent that the 
youth of Kokomo would have stoned 
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him instantly upon his arrival at the | 
town depot. 

He ambled with a rocking gait, 
drawn from the guardsmen he had so 
carefully watched, down the steps of 
the hotel on to the terrace, and his at- 
tire would have attracted notice from 
a Hindoo idol. He wore spotlessly white 
flannels, white shoes pipeclayed to a 
dazzling degree, a thoroughly British 
straw hat, chamois gloves and a pale-. 
blue scarf held together with a massive 
pearl. 

For an instant Mme. la Comtesse 
looked at him and then, with a little cry 
of greeting, rushed toward the steps 
and took both his startled hands. 

“Ah, my dear Horace Granger- 
Seempson!” she said excitedly. “Has 
your sister told you?” 

Horace swallowed once or twice sav- 
agely and then made a heroic effort to 
keep down the radiance that was chok- 
ing him, made two effectual dabs at his 
eyes with the handkerchief he took 
from his sleeve and responded joyfully, 
though brokenly : 

“She has, indeed. I assure you I am 
quite overcome, my dear friends. Real- 
ly, I assure you.” 

With a silvery laugh Mme. de Cham- 
pigny stepped backward from him, 
making a little courtesy as she did so. 
The earl came forward with out- 
stretched hands and grasped one of 
Horace’s between both his own. 

“My dear young friend,” he said. 
“Not at all—not at all.” 

As the remark seemed a trifle ambig- 
uous, Horace looked at him inquiringly, 
but, reading reassurance in his face, re- 
plied instantly : 

“T assure you I am. I assure you | 
am. It’s quite overpowering, isn’t it?” 

With a look of commiseration, the 
countess regarded him and said softly: 

“Ah, poor M. Horace!” 

From his sprawled attitude in the 
chair the honorable Almeric drawled a 
protest. 

“T say! Don’t take it that way, you 
know. She’s very happy.” 

Horace recovered himself instantly 
and crossed the terrace quickly to grasp 
the hand of the bridegroom-to-be. The 
fact that it Was as limp as a mackerel 
did not worry him an instant. 
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“She’s worthy of it—she’s worthy of 
it! I know she is! And when will it be, 
St. Aubyn?” he said. 

“Enchanting!” cried the countess en- 
thusiastically. “So clear is his grasp of 
the case, eh?” 

Haweastle flashed her a glance and 
turned to Horace. 

“Oh, the date?” he said, doubtfully. 
“IT dare say within a year—two 
years—” 

There was another little cry of pro- 
test from the countess, and the earl 
glared at her menacingly. Horace start- 
ed, too, and seemed to be about to enter 
a positive objection, but he contented 
himself with saying: 

“Oh, but I say, you know, isn’t that 
putting it jolly far off? The thing’s set- 
tled, isn’t it? Why not say a month in- 
stead of a year?” 

“Ha-hum!” said the earl. “Oh, if you 
like! I don’t know that there is any real 
objection.” 

“IT do, indeed,” returned Horace. 
“See here! Why not let them marry 
here in Italy?” 

Hawcastle could scarcely conceal his 
satisfaction, while Mme. de Champigny 
executed a bit of a pas. seul behind 
Horace’s back. 

“Ah, the dashing methods of you 
Americans!” returned the earl, smiling- 
ly. “You carry things on so! Next you'll 
be saying, ‘Why not -here at Sorren- 
to val 99 

“Well, and why not, indeed?” asked 
Horace instantly. 

“And then,” went on Haweastle, 
smiling, “and then it will be, ‘Why not 
within a fortnight?’ ” 

“Right-o!” cried Horace. “And why 
not within a fortnight?” 

Almeric sat up and stared at his no- 
ble father and brother-in-law-to-be, but 
the earl smiled once more that cheerful 
smile and waved a deprecating hand. 

“Ah, you wonderful people! You are 
whirlwinds, yet I see no reason why it 
should not be in a fortnight.” 

“Oh, here! I say, you know!” inter- 
jected Almeric, heaving himself erect 
in the chair and waving a protesting 
crop. The earl turned on him instantly. 

“As I say, my dear boy, why not?” 
he inquired, suavely, and Almeric wilt- 
ed immediately. 
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“Just as you say, governor,” he an- 
swered meekly. 

“Enchanting! Brava!” cried the 
countess, and Hawcastle again turned 
to the palpitating Horace. 

“My son is all impatience,” he mur- 
mured, fixing the young man with his 
eye. 

“Quite so, quite so!” answered Al- 
meric, dazedly, and his father went on: 

“Shall we dispose of the necessary 
little details at once—the various minor 
arrangements, and the—er—er—settle- 
ment?” and interrupted himself with a 
friendly laugh and patted Horace upon 
the back. “Of course as men of the 
world—our world—you understand 
there are formalities in the nature of a 
settlement.” 

Horace, who was in the seventh 
heaven of delight at the approaching. 
alliance between one of the ancient 
houses of Kokomo, Indiana, and the 
honorable line of Haweastle, broke in 
eagerly : 

“Quite so, of, course! I know! Cer- 
tainly! Perfectly!” 

“Then we'll have no difficulty about 
that, my boy. I'll wire my solicitor to- 
night and he'll be here within two 
days,” said the earl, carelessly. “If you 
wish to consult your own solicitor you 
can cable him, of course.” 

Suddenly Horace seemed taken with 
a fit of embarrassment. 

“The fact is, Lord Hawcastle;” he 
said, “I’ve a notion that our solicitor— 
Ethel’s man of business, that is—from 
Kokomo, Indiana, where our governor 
lived—in fact, a sort of guardian of 
hers—may be here at any time. I’ve 
heard from friends that he is coming 
in this direction.” 

The word had caught Hawcastle’s ac- 
tention, and he leaped at it. 

“A sort of guardian? What sort, 
eh?” he inquired, seemingly taken 
aback. 

“T really can’t say,” replied Horace, 
apologetically. “Never saw. him that I 
know of. You see, we’ve been on this 
side so many years, and there’s been no 
occasion for this fellow to look us up, 
but he’s never opposed anything Ethel 
wrote for. He seems to be an easy go- 
ing old chap.” 

“Hum!” said Hawcastle, doubtfully. 
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“Would he consent to your sister’s mar- 
riage—or the matter of a settlement?” 

Horace laughed cheerfully. 

“I have no doubt of it. If he has the 
slightest sense of-duty toward my sister 
he'll be the first to welcome the alliance, 
wont he?” 

“Then when he and my solicitor come 
they can have an evening together over 
a lot of musty papers, and the thing 
will be done. Again, my boy, I wel- 
come you to our family. God bless 
you ty 

He wrung Horace’s hand again and 
turned away as if to hide his emotion, 
but really to wink at the countess. 

“Tm overpowered, you know—really 
overpowered, you know,” stammered 
Horace, fanning himself desperately 
with his hat. 

“Come, Almeric,” said the earl, and 
as the youthful heir to his hotse arose 
languidly he sidled close to the countess 
and whispered in her ear: 

“Let him know it’s a hundred and 
fifty thousand.” 

Then he and Almeric went up the 
steps into the hotel, leaving Horace and 
the countess gazing at each other de- 
lightedly. 

She crossed over to him impulsively 
and, taking both his hands again, said: 
“My friend, I am happy for you.” 

“Think of it!” said Horace joyously. 
“In a fortnight at the most dear old 
Ethel will be the Hon. Mrs. St. Aubyn, 
future Countess of Hawcastle!” 

“Yes,” replied the countess, with- 
drawing her hands and picking up her 
parasol, “and there is but the little ar- 
rangement of the settlement between 
your advocate and Lord Hawcastle’s. 
But you Americans—you laugh at such 
things. You are big, so big, like your 
country !” 

Horace followed her across the ter- 
race to the wall. 

“Ah, believe me, dear countess,” he 
said, “the great world—your world, 
countess—has thoroughly alienated 
me.” 

The countess turned her shapely head 
and looked at him admiringly and with 
a touch of irony at the surprise she was 
about. to give him. 

“Ah, you retain one quality. You are 
careless, you are free,” and she laid her 


right hand upon his arm, and Horace 
thrilled at the intimate touch. 

“Well,” he laughed, “perhaps in those 
things I am American, but in others, I 
fancy, I should be thought something 
else, shouldn’t I?” 

She laughed openly at him now, but 
earnestly withal, and said: 

“You are a debonair man of the 
world, and yet you are siill American 
in that you are abominably rich. The 
settlement—such matter as that, over 
which a Frenchman, an Italian, might 
hesitate—you laugh. Such matter as 
£150,000—you set it aside, you laugh. 
You say, ‘Oh, yes; take it!” 

For a moment she feared that Hor- 
ace would fall over the low parapet, so 
white did his face become and then so 
flushed, but the boy was game all 
through. The generations of simple In- 
diana stock came to his rescue, and he 
steeled himself with an effort and re- 
plied quietly: 

“A hundred. and fifty thousand 
pounds! Why, that’s seven hundred and 
fifty thous—I say, countess, she 
couldn’t use the money to better ad- 
vantage !” 

There was real admiration in the 
Frenchwoman’s glance this time, for 
she had lost none of the little by-play, 
and she admired the courage of the 
youngster. So she said: 

“My friend, how wise you are!” 

As she spoke, she turned in time to 
see Ethel come down the steps of the 
hotel with a book beneath her arm and 
ran to her, clasping her in her arms and 
kissing her. 


CHAPTER VII 
SNUBBED 


“Largesse, sweet Countess of Haw- 
castle!” the woman cried. “Largesse! 
And au revoir! Adieu! I leave you with 
your dear brother !” 

She ran quickly up the steps with a 
flirt of her parasol, and Horace took 
his sister’s hand with tears in his eyes. 

“Dear old sis! Dear old pal!” he said, 
and she turned a radiant look upon 
him. 

“Isn’t it glorious, Hoddy?” she said, 
with exalted tone. “Look!” and held up 
the book she carried “It’s Burke’s | 

















‘Peerage.’ And Froissart’s ‘Chronicles’ 
—I’ve been reading it all over again. 
The St. Aubyns were at Crecy and 
Agincourt, and St. Aubyn will be my 
name.” 

“They want it to be your name soon, 
sis,’ he answered her. 

For a moment she. turned away and 
then looked at him straight in the eyes. 

“You're fond of Almeric, aren’t you, 
Hoddy? You admire him, don’t you, 
dear ?” 

“Certainly. Why, think of all he rep- 
resents, sis!” 

“Ah, yes, Hoddy! Crusader’s blood 
flows in his veins. It is the nobility that 
must be within him that I have plighted 
my troth to. I am ready to marry him 
when they wish!” 

Horace sighed. 

“Tt will be as soon as the settlement 
is made and arranged. It will take about 
all your share of the estate, sis, but it’s 
worth it—a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

Ethel lifted the book to the level of 
her eyes. 

“What better use could be made of 
a fortune, Hoddy, than to maintain the 
state and high condition of so ancient 
a house?” 

He looked at her affectionately and 
took her hand. 

“Tt does seem impossible that we 
were born in Indiana, doesn’t it, sis- 
ter?” And the tones of his voice weré 
those of incredulity. 

She smiled at him fondly. 

“But isn’t it good that the pater 
‘made his pile,’ as the Americans say, 
and let us come over here while we 
were young to find the nobler things, 
Hoddy—the nobler things ?” 

“The nobler things—the nobler 
things! Why, sis, when old Hawcastle 
dies I'll be saying offhand, you know, 
‘My sister, the Countess of Hawcas- 
ees 

For a moment Ethel remained 
thoughtful and then turned to her 
brother. 

“You don’t imagine that father’s 
friend, this old Mr. Pike, will be—will 
be queer, do you?” 

“Well, the governor himself was 
rather raw, you know. This is probably 
a harmless old chap, easy to handle.” - 
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“I wish I knew. I shouldn’t like Al- 
meric’s. family to think we had queer 
connections of any sort, and he might 
turn out to be quite shockingly Ameri- 
can. I—I couldn’t bear that, Hoddy!” 

There was a note of genuine pathos 
in her voice, and her brother responded 
instantly : 

“Then keep him out of the way. 
That’s simple enough,” he said. “None 
of them, except the solicitor, need see 
him.” 

Almost in a burst like an eruption 
there came an uproar outside the gates 
beyond the hotel—wild laughter, riot- 
ous cheering and the notes of the tar- 
entella played by mandolins and guitar, 
then more shouts and cheers and cries 
of “Bravo, Americano!” and “Yanka 
Dooda!” Horace ran to the gates, but 
they were closed, and the uproar con- 
tinued. Ethel stood by one of the tables, 
amazement written on her features, 
and turned to her brother as he came 
back shaking his head. 

“What is that?” she asked tremu- — 
lously. Lady Creech, all in a flutter, 
entered from the hotel. At a glance one 
would set her down for an aristocrat. 
There was no doubt of it. From the 
topmost tip of her white hair to the toe 
of her solid shoe she was an aristocrat. 

“One of your fellow countrymen, my 
dear,” she said to Ethel. “Your Amer- 
icans are really too—” 

“Not my Americans, Lady Creech!” 
said Ethel, spiritedly. 

“Not our, you know. One could hard- 
ly say that, now!” reiterated Horace. 

Almeric entered, at once laughing 
and beating his boot with his crop. Al- 
most exhausted with his mirth, he 
threw himself into a chair and burst 
out: 

“Oh, I say, what a go! Motor car 
breaks down on the way here. One of 
the Johnnies, a German chap, discharg- 
es the chauffeur, and the other Johnny 
—one of your Yankee chaps, Ethel— 
hires two silly little donkeys, like rab- 
bits, you know, to pull the machine. 
Then, as they can’t make it, you know, 
he puts himself in the straps with them 
and proceeds, attended by the populace. 
Ha, ha!” 

He laughed long and loudly. 

“T went up to this Yankee chap, I 
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mean to say—he was pulling and tug- 
ging along, you see—and | said, ‘There 
you are, three of you in a row, aren’t 
you?’ meaning him and the two don- 
keys, you see, Ethel, and all he could 
answer was that he ‘picked the best 
company in sight.’ No meaning to it. I 
had him, you know, I rather think, 
didn’t I?” 

At this moment Lord Hawcastle en- 
tered with a bundle of newspapers un- 
der his arm and proceeded to settle 
himself at one of the tables. Almeric 
approached him. 

“English papers, governor? I’ll take 
the pink un. I’m off.” And he picked 
up the tinted sheet as he spoke. Ethel 
came up to him and touched his arm. 

“Going for a stroll, Almeric? Would 
you like me to go with you, dear?” 

He looked at her vacantly for an in- 
stant and then stammered : 

“Well, I rather thought I’d have a 
quiet bit of reading, you know.” 

Ethel drew back quickly and said in 
a very small voice: 

“Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

Then she sat down hurriedly by Lora 
Hawcastle. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE AMERICAN 


The clatter without continued un- 
abated, and Ethel and the countess 
walked back to the terrace rampart to 
stand looking out over the glorious bay. 

Horace, still in the seventh heaven of 
delighted realization, took the Daily 
Mail from the table on which the earl 
had thrown it and seated himself to 
read beside Lady Creech, who was al- 
ready deep in the Church Register. The 
earl had buried himself in the Pall Mall 
Gazette and was apparently oblivious to 
such minor details as an Italian peas- 
ant row. 

But to Horace in his highly strung 
condition of nerves the uproar was ag- 
gravating, and he called to Mariano, 
who was busily setting the table again: 

“Mariano, how long is this noise to 
continue ?” 

The maitre d’hotel shrugged his ex- 
pressive shoulders and replied: 

“How can I know, m’sieu? We can 
do nothing.” 
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Michele, who was assisting his chief, 
smiled covertly at the young man. 

“The populace they will not be de- 
part so long as there shall be the chance 
once again to observe the North Amer- 
ican who pulled the automobile with the 
donkeys !” 

“Merci!” cried Mariano, with vigor. 
“He have confuse me. He have confuse 
everybody. He will not be content with 
the dejeuner until he have the ham and 
the egg, and -he will have the egg 
cooked upon but one of two sides, and 
how in the name of the heaven can we 
tell which of these two sides?” 

Mariano was about to continue his 
grumbling complaint when from the 
doorway of the hotel there came an in- 
terruption. The €ourier who had spok- 
en with him earlier in the morning 
stood there and voiced but one word. 

“Garcon!” he said softly. But it was 
like the command of a cavalry officer 
in its effect, for instantly the maitre 
d’hotel and his aid stood at attention 
like trained veterans. The earl evidently 
was not too deeply immersed to catch 
the sudden silence, for he looked up 
from his paper and observed: 

“Upon my soul! Who’s this?” 

Mariano did not turn his head nor 
relax his attitude of stiff attention, but 
answered obsequiously : 

“It is the Herr von Grollerhagen, a 
German gentleman, milord.” 

Hawcastle turned with an amused 
smile to Horace. 

“The man who owns the automobile. 
Probably made a fortune in sausage.” 

From within the hotel there came the 
tones of a heavy though cultivated 
voice declaiming quietly: 

“Nein, nein, Ribiere! 
nichts !” 

And instantly there came down the 
steps the German gentleman aforesaid. 
He was tall and of a commanding pres- 
ence. He wore a grayish beard and an 
automobile cap that half concealed the 
eyes that burned with the authority of 
generations beneath. Withal, it was a 
kindly face, and, though there was a 
stern command in the figure, there was 
genial humor and even tenderness, too. 
By no authority could he have been 
considered well dressed. His clothes 
seemed rather negligently thrown on. 
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The little party at the table regarded 
him with hostility, and Lady Creech 
turned up her aristocratic nose. 

“What a dreadful person!” she said 
and turned again to her paper. 

The German walked sedately across 
the terrace to the table where the two 
servitors still stood at attention and 
lifted his hand in a curt half military 
salute in acknowledgement of their 
bow. 

“See to my American friend,” he 
said. 

“What a terrible person!” remarked 
Lady Creech again, and Hawcastle bent 
toward her. 

“Undoubtedly, but he speaks English. 
So be careful.” 

“So many objectionable people do,” 
commented the crusty dame. 

Herr von Grollerhagen turned smil- 
ingly to Mariano. 

“My American friend desires his na- 
tional dish.” 

Mariano bowed. 

“Yes, Herr von Grollerhagen,” re- 
plied Mariano, deferentially. “He will 
have the eggs on but one of two sides 
and the ham fried, so he go to cook it 
himself.” 

Von Grollerhagen smiled, when from 
without the gates came a shout of 
amusement and wild laughter. Mariano 
instantly bowed and ran toward the ho- 
tel. 

“Ha!” he said eagerly. “He return 
from the kitchen with that national 
dish.” 

Michele emerged from the hotel 
walking backward and carrying a cov- 
ered dish, while Ethel turned with a 
little shudder of disgust to the count- 
ess. 

“How horrible!” she said, and the 
Frenchwoman patted her shoulder re- 
assuringly. 

Immediately following the servitor 
came Pike, the same _ self-possessed 
Pike, clad in a linen duster and a straw 
hat that was decorated with a bright 
ribbon. If there was anything distinct- 
ive about him it was his scarf, which 
was of that type known as Windsor and 
much affected by artists in the east and 
every one in the west. He carried a 
towel with him and dropped it in one 
hand as he glanced about. 3 
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“Law!” he observed, startled, but 
amused. “I didn’t know there were 
folks here. Reckon you'll have to ex- 
cuse me. Here, son!” he called, tossing 
the towel into Michele’s hands and 
walking over to the table. Hawcastle, 
Lady Creech and Horace stared unbe- 
lievingly. Ethel hid her face, with an- 
other little shudder, as Pike, without 
removing his dust coat, sat down oppo- 
site the German. 

“You are a true patriot,” laughed 
Von Grollerhagen. “You allow no pro- 
fane hand to cook your national dish. 
I trust you will be as successful with 
that wicked motor of mine.” 

Pike laughed heartily. 

“Lord bless your soul, doc, I’ve put 
a self-binder together after a pony en- 
gine had bucked it halfway through a 
brick depot,” said Pike, genially, tuck- 
ing his napkin inside the collar of his 
shirt and falling to on the ham and 
eggs. At the table where sat the Haw- 
castle party there were expressions of 
pained agony. 

“You have studied mechanics at the 
university, then?” went on Von Grol- 
lerhagen. “Is it not so?” 

“University!” returned Pike. “Not 
much! On the old man’s farm.” 

Hawcastle turned at once to Horace. 

“Without any disrespect to you, my 
dear fellow, what terrific bounders 
most of your fellow countrymen are!” 

Horace mentally writhed under the 
veiled taunt, but turned quickly with 
an assent in effect. 

“Do you wonder that sis and I have 
emancipated ourselves?” he asked, and 
the noble earl, with a softened glance 
as he thought of the dollars, replied 
blandly, “Not at all, my dear boy,” and 
turned once more to his paper. 

Von Grollerhagen glanced at the 
three with slight amusement and held 
out the caviare to Pike. 

“Can I persuade you td try one of 
my national dishes,” he asked—‘ca- 
vaire ?” 

“Caviare?” replied Pike. “I’ve heard 
of it, but I thought it was Russian.” 

“It is also German,” answered the 
other, recovering himself from the 
start he had given. “Will you not?” 

Daniel looked him straight in the eye, 
quizzically. 


a 
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“T'd never get into the legislature 
again if any of the boys heard of it,” 
he remarked, “but I guess I’m far 
enough from home to take a few 
chances.” | 

Quite slowly and hesitatingly he 
placed some of the caviare in his mouth 
and then turned a vacant and pained 
look upon the German. The latter 
smiled and observed quickly: 

“You do not like it? I am sorry. 
Here! A taste of the vodka will destroy 
the caviare.” 

Mariano quickly filled a glass and 
passed it to Daniel, who seized it eager- 
ly. This time he sat bolt upright in the 
chair and exhibited real distress. Then 
_ he quickly seized another forkful of the 
caviare and ate it hurriedly. 

“But I thought you did not like the 
caviare?” said the German. 

Daniel breathed quickly for an in- 
stant, and the flush died from his face. 

“That was to take away the taste of 
the vodka,” he said, weakly, and Von 
Grollerhagen laughed heartily. 

“T lift my hat to you, my friend,” he 
said, and Pike looked at him genially. 

“You never worked on a farm, did 
you, doc?” he asked, and the German 
- admitted that such a pleasure had been 
denied hit. 

“T guess that’s right,” went on Dan- 
jel, reflectively. “Talk about things to 
drink! Harvest time and the women 
folks coming out from the house with 
a two-gallon jug of ice-cold butter- 
milk.” 

Horace shuddered convulsively, and 
Von Grollerhagen asked: 

“You still enjoy those delights?” 

“Not since I moved up to our county 
seat and began to practice law, ten 


t 
A 


years ago,” Pike answered. “Things 


_ don’t taste the same in the city.” 

“Then you do not like your city?” 

“Like it! Why, sir, for public build- 
ings and architecture I wouldn’t trade 
our State Insane Asylum for the worst 
ruined ruin in Europe—not for hygiene 
and real comfort.” 

“And your people?” 

“The best on earth. Why, out my 
way folks are neighbors!” 

Horace rattled his paper sharply and 
glanced angrily at the disturber of his 
harmony. The German went on. 
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“But you. have no leisure class,” he 
objected, and Daniel smiled. 

“We've got a pretty good sized col- 
ored population,” he replied. 

The German lifted his hand protest- 
ingly. 

“T mean no aristocracy—no great old 
families such as we have, that go back 
to the Middle Ages.” 

Pike laughed seriously, if one might 
imagine such a thing, and returned in- 
stantly: 

“Well, I expect if they go back that 
far they might just as well sit down 
and stay there. No, sir; the poor man 
in my country don’t have to pay any 
taxes to keep up a lot of useless kings 
and earls and first grooms of the bed- 
chamber and second ladies in waiting 
and I don’t know what all. If anybody 
wants our money for nothing, he’s got © 
to show energy enough to steal it. Doc, 
I wonder a man like you doesn’t emi- 
grate.” 

“Bravo!” cried Von Grollerhagen, 
with keen delight, while Hawcastle 
turned with an angry gésture to Hor- 
ace. 

“Your countryman does seem to be 
rather down on us!” 

Horace flushed with mortification 
and returned: 

“This fellow is distinctly of the low- 
er orders. We should cut him as com- 
pletely in the States as here.” 


CHAPTER IX 
RECOGNIZED 


The German was frankly enjoying 
his guest’s conversation and quaint 
mannerisms and went on: 

“J wonder you make this long jour- 
ney, my friend, instead of spending 
your holiday at home.” 

Pike looked up in astonishment. 

“Holiday! Why, I never even had 
time to go to Niagara Falls. I’m here . 
on business.” 

Ethel, who was still standing by the 
countess, looked at her friend with 

ained entreaty, and Horace, catching 
dy Creech’s basilisk eye fixed on him, 
reddened with mortification. 

Daniel carefully folded his napkin 
and sat back. at 

“I expect it’s about ‘time for me to - 
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go and find the two young folks I’ve 
come to look after,” he said. 

“You are here for a duty, then?” 
asked the German, quietly. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if that was 
the name for it,’ answered Pike, ris- 
ing. “Yes, sir; all the way from Indi- 
ana!” 

Both Ethel and Horace started in 
horrified amazement and looked at each 
other with stricken terror on their 
faces. If this should— 

“J—I can’t stand this. I shall go for 
a stroll,” said Horace, hysterically, and 
rose from the table, while Hawcastle 
looked at Pike fixedly. 

“By Jove!” he said slowly. 

“I expect, doc,” went on Pike calmly, 
“that I wont be able to eat with you 
this evening. You see—you see I’ve 
come a mighty long way to look after 
her, and she—that is, they—will prob- 
ably want me to have supper. with 
them.” 

The horror was closing fast around 
the other party, and they simply stared. 

“Do not trouble for me,” observed 
.the German. “Your. young -people— 
they have a villa?” 

“No,” answered Pike, with a smile. 
“They’re right here in this hotel.” 

Horace, with fear lending wings to 
his scattered senses,:sprang to his feet 
and began to walk toward the grove. 
_ Pike looked up. 

“T’d better ask,” he said, and then, 
observing Horace, went on addressing 
him: “Hey, there! Can you—” He 
stared as the young man, paying no at- 
tention, proceeded on his way. Pike 
raised his voice. 

“Excuse me, son, aint you an Amer- 
ican?” As Horace paid no more atten- 
tion he turned to Mariano. “Here 
waiter! Tell that gentleman I want to 
speak to him!” 

Mariano sprang after the retreating 
Horace. “Pardon, m’sieu, the gentle- 
man, he wish to speak to you.” 

Horace whirled in an angry flash. 

“What gentleman?” he demanded, 
and Pike regarded-him calmly, 

“I thought from your looks,” he pro- 
ceeded quietly, “you might be an Amer- 
ican.” 

Horace planted himself set be- 
fore his interrogator. 
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“Are you speaking togme?” he de- 
manded, haughtily. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” said Pike - 
genially. “Aint you an American?” 

| happeri to have been born in the 
States,” replied Horace, aggressively, 
and Pike smiled quizzically. 

“Well, that was luck,” he comment- 
ed, and as Horace turned again to 
he said: “Hold on a minute! I’m look- 
ing for some Americans here, and I 
expect you know ’em—boy and girl 
named Simpson !” 

Horace flushed deeply to the roots of 
his hair. 

“Is there any possibility you mean 
Granger-Simpson?” he asked, with 
elaborate sarcasm, but this was lost on 
Daniel. 

“No, sir; just plain Simpson. Gran- 
ger’s their middle name. That’s for old 
Jed Granger, grandfather on their 
mother’s side. I want to see ’em both, 
but it’s the girl I’m really looking for.” 

“Will you be good enough to state 
any possible reason ‘why Miss Granger- 
Simpson should see you?’ and Pike 
started in genuine astonishment. 

“Reason!” he reiterated. “Why, yes, 
I’m her guardian !” 

The effect of this. simple statement 
was terrifying. Ethel reeled dizzily and 
was supported by Mme. de Champigny, 
the earl rose to his feet, and Horace 
staggered back. 

“What!” he cried. 

“Yes, sir,’ went on Pike—‘Daniel 
Voorhees Pike, attorney-at-law, Koko- 
mo, Indiana.” 


Horace fell back from him in horri- — : q 


fied amazement. 

“T shall ask her,” he began, weakly 
and shamefacedly, “if she will consent 
to an interview.” 

Pike looked at him in amazement in 
his turn. “Interview!” he said. “Why, I 
want to talk to her!” 

Haweastle, with some of his finer 
feelings aroused, picked up his sister- 
in-law with his eyes, much as a clever 
hostess picks up her feminine guests at 
dinner, and arose, turning to Ethel. 

“This shall make no difference to us, 
my child,” he said and, turning sharp- 
ly, took Lady Creech by the arm and 
left the terrace. Pike looked at Horace 


pityingly. 
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“Don’t you understand?” he said. 
“I’m her guardian !” 

For a fleeting instant Horace stared 
at him and then dropped his chin and 
walked away. 

“I shall never hold up my head 
again,” he said. 

The sudden horror of the revelation 
that Horace had drawn forth bore 
down upon Ethel’s mind with a crush- 
ing weight. 

o her artificialized understanding 
the disgrace was more than she could 
ever hope to bear, and Horace’s ex- 
pressed thought that he should never 
be able to hold up his head again was 
but a vivification of her own. 

Surely it would have been bad 
enough, she told herself, if this fearful 
thing had come upon them privately, 
but to have it appear in the full light 
of day and in the very hearing of the 
family of the man she was about to 
marry was too cruel. . 

And with an inward groan she leaned 
for a moment against the terrace wall 
where the countess had left her. When 
the first astonishment had passed and 
she had time to realize what had oc- 
curred, events that had seemed but 
fleeting impressions rose up before her 
in all their vivid nakedness. Mme. de 
Champigny had looked at her with 
astute contempt, she was sure, and she 
dimly remembered seeing the look of 
horrified amazement upon the patrician 
features of the Earl of Hawcastle. 

Then, with an awakened resentment, 
the fighting blood of the sturdy plebe- 
ian Simpson stock, the stock that had 
upheld its end in the battle against 
oppression in several wars, came back 
to her with a rush, and she decided to 
see this awful man and give him to 
understand that he must go away at 
once and never insult her again by his 
uncouth and vulgar presence. Such 
business as had to be transacted could 
be done through an intermediary. 

With a bracing of her spirit she 
stepped forward’ resolutely and. came 
up close behind Pike as he stood with 
drooping jaw gazing in perplexity 


after the retreating Horace. Ethel cast 


“a look of loathing upon the straight 


back of the guardian of her peace and 





ground her little boot heel into the 


n'y 
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stone flagging. She glanced up and 
saw that the common German was 
looking at Pike with grave sympathy 
and even understanding, and instantly 
she hated him for it. Then she saw 
him take his cap from the obsequious 
Mariano and turn away. When he had 
gone she said in a low voice: 
“I am Miss Granger-Simpson.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE HUMILIATION 


Instantly Pike turned with a lithe 
twist of his lank body and half lifted 
his hand as if he expected a blow. Then 
his arm dropped again, and he stood 
looking at her in calm and interested 
fashion. As he stared his expression 
changed to one of mingled tenderness 
and pride, and when he spoke there was 
a world of pathos in his voice. 

“Why,” he said in a low, astonished 
tone—“why, I knew your pa from the 
time I was a little boy till he died, and 
I looked up to him more’n I ever looked 
up to anybody in my life, but I never 
thought he’d have a girl like you. He’d 
be mighty proud if he could see you 
now.” 

She turned from him in a smothered 
rage, and then faced him again with 
cold disapproval in her tone. 

“Perhaps it will be as well if we 
avoid personal allusions,” she said, re- 
sentfully. This man should have no op- 
portunity for bringing up those vulgar 
half-forgotten family reminiscences if 
she could help it. He smiled a trifle 
wanly. 

“IT don’t just see how that’s passi- 
ble,” he answered, and she waved her 
hand indignantly. 

“Will you please sit down?” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied, meekly, 
with the faintest accent on -the last 
word, and obediently took the. chair 
that Horace had vacated so precipitous- 
ly. She shuddered at the word he had 
used and glanced nervously at the hat 
he was holding in his hands. 

“Are—are you really my guardian?” 
she asked at last, with a-trace of heat- 
ed unbelief in her tones. Pike smiled at 
her. 

" “Well,” he said, “I’ve got the papers 
in my grip. I expect that”— 
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“Oh, I know it!” she interrupted ex- 
plosively, “It’s only that we didn't 
fancy—we didn’t expect—” 

She paused, and he went on: 

“I expect you thought I’d be consid- 
erably older.” ' 

“Not only that.” 

“And I guess you thought I’d neg- 
lected you a good deal.” There was a 
touch of remorse in his tone, and he 
looked idly at the hat he held. “And 
it did look like it—never coming to see 
you—but I couldn’t hardly manage the 
time to get away. You see, being trus- 
tee of your share of the estate, I don’t 
hardly have a fair show at my law 
practice. But when I got your letter 
eleven days ago I says to myself: 
‘Here, Daniel Voorhees Pike, you old 
shellback, you’ve just got to take time. 
John Simpson trusted you with his 
pruperty, and he’s done more—he’s 
trusted you to look out for her, and 
now shes’ come to a kind of jumping off 
place in her life—she’s thinking of get- 
ting married—so you just pack your 
gripsack and hike out over there and 
stand by her.’” 

During the last half of his speech 
there was’a tone of affectionate regard, 
at which she bridled resentfully. 

“T quite fail to understand your point 
of view,” she said, frigidly. “Perhaps 
I had best make it clear to you that I 
am no longer thinking of getting mar- 
ried.” 

“Well, Lord’ ’a’ mercy!” ejaculated 
Pike, leaning back in his chair and 
smiling at her, but she affected not to 
notice the lighter tone and went on. 

“T mean I have decided upon it. The 
ceremony is to take place in a fort- 
night.” 

ike brought the front feet of his 
chair down with a crash. 

“Well, I declare!” he cried. 

“We shall dispense with all delays,” 
she went on, and Pike regarded her 
solemnly for a moment. 

“Well, I don’t know as I could say 
anything against that. He must be a 
mighty nice fellow, and you must think 
a heap of him.” He sighed. “That’s the 
way it should be.” He looked at her. 
“And you're happy?” 

“Distinctly!” said Ethel, decisively. 

Pike looked off over the blue bay, 
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and then his gaze traveled to where 
Horace had been standing, and with 
a start he turned to her again, speak- 
ing eagerly: 

“It aint that fellow I was talking 
with, yonder ?” 

And she voiced an indignant protest. 

“That was my brother!” ; 

“Lord ’a’ mercy!” ejaculated Daniel, 
and then recovered himself. “But, then, 
I wouldn’t remember him. He couldn’t 
have been more than twelve when you 
was home last. Of course I’d ’a’ known 
you—” 

“How?” demanded Ethel. “You 
couldn’t have seen me since I was a 
child.” 

“From your picture, though now I 
see it aint so much like you,” he an- 
swered, and she stepped forward, with 
astonishment. 

“You have a photograph of me?” 

“The last time I saw your father 
alive he gave it to me—to look at.” 

“And you remembered—” . 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

A look of incredulity passed over 
Ethel’s face, and she replied: 

“It does not strike me as_ possible. 
However, we will dismiss the subject.” 

“Well, if you’d like to introduce me 
to your—to your—” 

“To my brother?” 

'“No, ma’am; to your—to the young 
man.” ' 

“To Mr. St. Aubyn?” cried Ethel, 
recoiling a step. “I think it quite un- 
necessary.” : 

“I’m afraid I can’t see it that way. 
T’'ll have to have a couple of talks with 
him, sort of look him over, so to speak. 
I wont stay around here spoiling your 
fun any longer than I can help—only 
just for that and to get a letter I’m ex- 
pecting from England.” 

Ethel bit her lip vexatiously. 

“T do not see that you need have 
come at all. We could have been spared 
this—this mortification.” | 

“You mean I mortify you? Why, I 
—I can’t see how.” 

“In a hundred ways,” she replied, 
“every way. That common person who 
is with you—” 

“He isn’t common. You only think 
so because he’s with me,” returned 
Daniel, sadly, looking down. 
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: “Who is he?” demanded Ethel sharp- 





“He told me his name, but I can’t 
remember it. I call him ‘doc.’” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. What does mat- 
ter is that you needn’t have come. 
You could have written your consent.” 

“No, ma’am, not without seeing the 
young man,” answered Pike, resolutely. 
2 “And you could have arranged the 
| ~- settlement in the same way,” went on 
s Ethel unheedingly. 

“Settlement! You seem to have set- 
tled it pretty well without me,” re- 
turned Pike, smiling. 

- “You don’t understand,” said Ethel, 
impatiently. “An alliance of this sort 
always entails a certain settlement.” 

She paused. “Please listen. If you 
were at all a man of the world I should 
not have to explain that in marrying 
into a noble house i bring my dot, my 










dowry—” 

“Money, you mean?” asked’ Pike, 
puzzled. 

“Yes, if you choose to put it that 
way 9 


4 “You mean you want to put aside 
' something of your own to buy a lot 
' . and start housekeeping—” 
“No,” she flared. “I mean a settle- 
ment upon Mr. St. Aubyn. directly.” 
“You mean you want to give it to 
him?” 
“Tf that’s the only way to make you 
understand—yes!” she flashed. 
“How much do you want to give 
him?” asked Pike, thoughtfu!’-. 


“A hundred and fifty © and 
- pounds,” said Ethel, desperately. 
g Pike whistled. © 
“Seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars !” 


“Precisely that!” said Ethel. 

“Well, he has made you care for 
him,” said Daniel. “I guess he must be 
the prize of the world! He must be a 
great man. I expect you’re right about 
me not meeting him. I probably 
wouldn’t stack up very high alongside 
a man that’s big.enough for you to 
think so much of as you do him. Why, 
I’'d have to squeeze every bit of prop- 
erty your pa left you.” 
_, “Is it your property?” she flared at 










“T’ve worked pretty hard to take care 
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of it for you,” he answered, gently, 
and instantly she regretted the sharp 
speech. 

“Forgive me,” she pleaded. “It was 
unworthy of me—unworthy of the 
higher and nobler things that life calls 
me to live up to—that I shall live up 
to. The money means nothing to me. 
I’m not thinking of that. It is a neces- 
sary form.” 

Pike looked at her keenly. 

“Have you talked with Mr. St. Au- 
byn about this settlement—this present 
you want to make to him?” he asked. 

“Not with him.” 

“T thought not,” he went on, amused- 
ly. “You'll see. He wouldn’t take it if 
I’d let you give it to him. A fine man 
like that wants to make his own way. 
Mighty few men like to have fun poked 
at them about living on their wives’ 
money.” 

“Oh, I can’t make you understand !” 
cried Ethel, despairingly. “A settlement 
isn’t a gift.” 

“Then how'd you happen to decide 
that just a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds was what you wanted to give 
him?” he demanded. 

“It was Mr. St. Aubyn’s father who 
fixed the amount,” replied Ethel des- ' 
perately. 

“His father! What’s he got to do 
with it?” 

“He is the Earl of Hawcastle, the 
head of the ancient house.” 

“And he asks you for your property 
—asks you for it in so many words?” 

“Yes, as a settlement.” 

“And your young man knows it?” 

“T tell you, Mr. Pike, I have not dis- 
cussed it with Mr. St. Aubyn.” 

Pike laughed. 

“T reckon not,” he said, amusedly. 


“Well, sir, do you know what’s the 


first thing Mr. St. Aubyn will do when 
he hears his father’s. made such a prop- 
osition? He’ll take the old man out in 
the back lot and give him a thrashing 
he wont forget to the day of his 
death !” 

She was about to answer when from 
a distance came the roll of drums and 
then the sound of a bugle. The sounds 
came from afar off, as if below the 
cliff. 

They both stopped to listen. Then 
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the servants came running, with Mari- 
ano at their head. They rushed.to the 
wall and leaned over, all excitement. 
Mariano turned to call to them over 
his shoulder : 

“The bandit of Russia! The soldiers 
think he is hidden in a grotto under 
these cliffs!” 

As he spoke Almeric ran down the 
steps with a shotgun in his hand and 
made for the steps leading down the 
face of the cliff. Pike turned to Ethel. 

“T saw that fellow on the road here. 
What’s he meant for?” 

Ethel turned angrily from the law- 
yer and called sharply to her fiancé: 

“Almeric!” 

St Aubyn stopped. “Hello!” he said. 

“T wish to present my guarfdian to 
you,” and turned to Pike as Almeric 
approached. “This is Mr. St. Aubyn,” 
she said, steadily. 

Almeric stared at Pike through his 
monocle and laughed. 

“Why, it’s the donkey man, isn’t it? 
How very odd! You'll have to see the 
governor and our solicitor about that 
settlement, though. I’ve some impor- 
tant business here. The police are chas- 
ing a bally convict chap under the cliff 
yonder, so you'll have to excuse me. 
You know there’s nothing like a litcle 
convict shooting to break the blooming 
monotony—what ?” 

He turned and rushed off down the 
stairway. Pike turned to look after him 
in mute astonishment and then turned 
to Ethel. She refused to meet his 
glance, and the hot blood rose to her 
face as she felt his scrutiny. 

She tapped nervonsly with her foot, 
and the astonishment grew in Daniel’s 
face. He looked from her to where Al- 
meric had disappeared and back to her 
again. Then he took a step forward as 
if to speak and stopped. Finally the 
dawning horror of his face took con- 
crete form, and he spoke. 

“That!” he groaned. “Seven hun- 
dred and: fifty thousand dollars for 
that! Say, how much do they charge 
for a real man over here, anyway?” 

But she was unable to meet his eye. 
Turning quickly, with her cheeks flam- 
ing with shame and anger, she rushed 
into, the hotel.and left him standing 
speechless on the spot. 


CHAPTER XI 
A CLASH OF WILLS 


It required some minutes for Daniel 
Voorhees Pike to get over the amaze- 
ment that possessed hi when Ethel 
fled from him in such evident con- 
fusion. 

His usually «lert mind seemed inca- 
pable of concerted effort in the proper 
direction, and the dazed look on his 
face remained there until Mariano 
came to tell hm that his rooms were 
ready and that Herr von Grollerhagen 
was awaiting him. Then for the first 
time he awoke, and, with a sigh of res- 
ignation as he realized the battle he had 
before him, he gave a curt order that 
the automobile, which had broken 
down on the road to the hotel, should 
be placed in the entrance garden, for 
he proposed to do some tinkering upon 
it. 

“Tf that don’t beat—” he muttered 
to himself and then allowed the remark 
to remain unfinished, for he could not 
imagine one thing that the incident 
could be supposed ‘to have beaten. It 
stood alone in a little hollow square by 
itself and positively refused to surren- 
der to any comparison whatsoever. 

“And that—that—nine-cent imitation 
of a man,” he growled at last— “that 
vilification upon the — the — genus 
homo!” he finished, with a flash of 
pride. Then he went off to his rooms 
and tried to adjust himself to the mat- 
ter as he saw it and incidentally to 
bring some of that astute legal training 
gleaned from contact with farmers, 
promoters and other citizens to bear 
upon the case. 

Horace in the meanwhile had walked 
along the cliff, wrestling with the situ- 
ation as it appeared to him. There was 
not the faintest do-.bt in his‘mind that 
the noble earl would break off the 
match because of the humiliation his 
equally noble family had been subject- 
“ to by the incursion of this vulgar 
guardian. 

Hot and tired, he returned to the 
hotel with. some of his anguish worked 
off and sought his sister. She, how- 
ever, was locked up in her own room © 
and would only insist that he go away. 
So it was from Lady Creech at last 
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that he gleaned some inkling of what 
had occurred. 

It was nearly 6 o'clock when he 
made up his mind to search out Pike 
and “have it out with the beggar,” as 
he put it, and he found the obstacle in 
the entrance garden. As Horace came 
upon the scene Pike was pounding 
cheerfully with a hammer upon a bolt- 
head of the motor car. 

He was in his shirt sleeves and wore 
a long workman’s smock close buttoned 
at the neck. From between his teeth 
came the unfamiliar strains of “The 
Blue and the Gray.” With a revulsion 
of feeling Horace approached him. 

“Mr. Pike!” he said, politely. 

“One lies down at Appomattox,” 
went on the song, and Horace stamped 
impatiently upon the turf. 

“Mr. Pike! Mr. Pike! I wish a word 
with you!” Horace went on, quite an- 
grily. Pike looked up mildly and re- 

rded Horace with interest. 

“Eh?” he said, and moved to the oth- 
er side of the machine, rubbing his lean 
chin with the handle of a monkey 
wrench. 

“T wished to say that the surprise of 
this morning so upset me that I went 
for a long walk. I have just returned,” 
said Horace. . 

He waited expectantly, but Mr. Pike 
went on abstractedly, “One wore 
clothes of gray,” and seemed to be ab- 
sorbed in his work, so that Horace was 
forced to go on. 

“T have been even more upset by 
what I have just learned.” 

“Why, that’s too bad,” answered 
Pike, fishing for a nut in the bottom of 
the tonneau. 

“Tt is too bad—absurdly—monstrous- 
ly bad! Lady Creech tells me that my 
sister did you the honor to present you 
to the family with which we are form- 
ing an alliance—at least to a portion of 
NR 

“Yes, sir,” answered Pike, “and 
promised to present me to the whole 
possetucky of ’em—” 

“T’'ll not listen to you!” cried Horace 
in a rage. “And I warn you that we 


_ shall act without paying the slightest 


attention to you!” ‘ 
- Pike straightened up a trifle. 
“Your sister kind of hinted in her 


letter that you think a good deal of 
this French lady—the widow. I sup- 
pose you have made up your mind to 
take her for richer or poorer, eh? Now, 
what’s she going to give you?” 

Horace stopped short in horrified 
amazement. 

“Why, I thought you’d charge her 
something—just a little. Aint that the 
way over here?” 

“It seems impossible for you to un- 
derstand our motives in trying to lift 
ourselves above the common herd. You 
are trying to interfere between us and 
the fine flower of Europe,” went on 
Horace, excitedly. 


Pike straightened up and looked him 


in the eye, quizzically. 
“T never heard none of the folks 
around Kokomo speak of your pa as 


a ‘fine flower,’ but we thought a heap 


of him, and when he married your ma 
he was glad to get her, and I never 
heard that he asked for any settlement. 
When she took him, he was a poor 
man, but if he’d had $750,000 I’ll bet 
he’d ’a’ given it for her.” 

Horace turned short about and re- 
tired from the scene. It was evidently 
impossible to argue with this plebeian. 
As he went toward the gates he met 
Almeric and Lady Creech and in- 
formed them eloquently of the ill suc- 
cess of his attempt to reason with the 
lawyer. Then he went out again to the 
cliff. 

Almeric accompanied him. a few 
steps and then turned off to the vil- 
lage, for he said he simply must take 
another look at that, pup. And Lady 
Creech announced that she intended to 
have “forty winks” in her own room. 
Five minutes later Daniel, looking up 
from a superb rendition of “Dolly 
Gray,” saw her glaring at him from her 
window. 

Then came the Herr von Grollerha- 
gen from the hotel. He was the same 
calm, imperturbable individual as ever, 
and he smoked with the languid aban- 
don of a man born to ease. He ap- 
proached Daniel with a smile. 

“You make progress, my friend?” he 
asked, and Daniel smiled at him. 

“Your machine’s like a good many 
people, doc. It’s got sand in its gear- 
box.” 
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At that moment Mariano hastened 
out and fumbled nervously with the 
lock on the big gates. Von Grollerha- 
gen turned instantly. 

“You are locking us in,” he said. 

“No, herr,” replied the servant; “I 
lock some one out—that bandit who 
have not been captured. The carabinieri 
warn all to lock the gates for an hour. 
Soon they will capture that wicked one. 
M’sieu, this convict is a Russian.” 

With a keen glance, Von Grollerha- 
gen’ waved the man aside. Daniel 
smiled. 

“They’ve got two companies of the 
tin soldiers. Out my way the town mar- 
shal. would have had him yesterday.” 

“My friend, you are teaching me to 
respect your country, not by what you 
brag, but by what you do.” 

“How’s that?” asked Pike. 

“T see how a son of that great de- 
mocracy can apply himself to a dirty 
machine while his eyes are full of vis- 
ions of one of its beautiful daughters.” 

“Doc, there’s sand in your gear- 
box!” Then he looked up. “Now, you 
go down to the kitchen and make signs 
for some of the help to give you a 
bunch of nice clean rags.” 

For ‘an instant the German drew 
himself up haughtily. 

“What is it you ask me to do?” 

“Get me some more rags,” said Dan- 
iel, quietly, and Von Grollerhagen 
bowed low. 

“I’d go myself, but it wouldn’t be 
safe to leave the machine.” 

“You fear this famous bandit would 
steal it?” laughed the German. 

“No; there’s parties around here 
might think it was a settlement.” 

“My friend,’ Von Grollerhagen said 
gravely, “I do not understand.” 

“That’s where we are in the same 
fix, doc,” said Pike, with a chuckle, and 
bent over the machine again, while Von 
Grollerhagen departed on his mission. 

While Pike worked he thought, and 
the thoughts finally arrived at the point 
where he saw that all he had to do to 
save the girl he had come so far to see 
was to sit tight on his refusal. He had 
accurately gauged the noble earl and 
his interesting son and sister-in-law, 
and he knew that it was a thousand to 
one that they would not agree to a 


marriage if there was no money in — 
sight. 

“They'll make more’n one bid for old 
Simpson’s money,” he assured himself 
and then looked up quickly, for the 
leaves on the pergola were rustling in a 
way that no wind should have caused. 

As he looked the figure of a man ap- 
peared over the top of the vines and 
a pale face looked into his with implor- 
ing eyes. Pike looked at him calmly and 
knew at once that this was the man the 
carabinieri were pursuing. 

“Est ce que vous etes un homme de 
bon coeur? Je ne suis pas coupable!” 
(“Are you a kind hearted man? I am 
not guilty!”) he began, when Pike cut 
him off with a shake of the head. 

“There aint any use in the world 
your talking to me like that,” he said, 
mournfully, and the refugee’s eyes 
gleamed with hope. 

“You are an American?” he said, 
making preparations to descend. 

“They haven’t made anything else 
out of me,” answered Daniel, and the 
refugee climbed down and leaned 
weakly against the car. 

“If you give me up I shall not be 
taken alive! I have no weapon, but I” 
shall find a way to cut my throat!” “ 

“Are you the bandit they’re looking 
for?” asked Daniel, with interest. oe 

“They call me that? How close are 
they?” asked the other, with sudden 
fright. Pike looked at the gates and 
heard a clank of sabers off on the road. 


“There!” he said, and stripped off | 4 


his blouse. “Did they see you climb that 
wall ?” 

“T think not,” murmured the man. 

“Do you know anything about auto- 
mobiles?” asked Daniel, holding out the 
coat. 

“Not a thing in the world,” replied 
the other, despairingly. 

“Then you’re a chauffeur, all right,” 
returned the lawyer, forcing the rough 
garment on the man. “Here; climb in 
under that machine, and don’t you dare 
unscrew anything. Pretend you are fix- 
ing.” 

He pushed the refugee toward the 
machine and saw him wriggle beneath 
it, then heard Mariano’s agitated voice 
calling in the hotel. An instant later the 
maitre d’hotel rushed out to the en- 




















trance gates and threw them wide open, 
revealing two carbinieri without, who, 
immediately entered. Then ensued a 
conversation in Italian that. was pure 
Sanskrit to Pike, who looked on with 
calm interest. The commandant of the 
‘file addressed the lawyer in a long 
speech, to which Pike smiled and 
waved a cigar. 

“Wishing you many happy returns, 
Colonel,” he said, genially, and Mariano 
hastened forward. 

“It is the robber of Russia. They 
think he climb the wall, the assassin. 
The others, they surround all yonder. 
These two, they search here. They ask 
you please, signore, have you seen him 

_ climb the wall.” 
y “No,” replied Daniel, turning away. 
S “They ask, then, has anyone crossed 
the lawn?” went on the servant. 
“No,” replied Daniel, and as he 
spoke one of the men pointed his gun 
_beneath the car at the figure in the long 
blouse. 
“He ask who that is, signore,” said 
"Mariano, excitedly, also pointing. 
i. “The new chauffeur, for the machine, 
| from Paris,’ answered Pike, casually, 
| and, with a bow, the two went off, one 
| ~— to the right and the other to the left. 
As they disappeared Von Grollerhagen 
came walking across the grass with 
some white rags in his hands and an 
amused smile upon his face. 
' “Ts there a new eruption of Vesuvi- 
| us?” he asked, waving the cloths. ~ 
B Daniel met him and took the rags. 
= “No,” he said, dryly. “It’s.an erup- 
' tion of colonels trying to arrest a high 
school professor. I’ve gots him under 
your car there, yonder.” 
The start the German gave would 
have been ludicrous in any other situa- 
























“My friend,” he said, “do you realize 
the penalty for protecting a criminal 
from arrest?” 

“T told them he was your chauffeur. 
We'll be proud of the risk, doc.” He 

_ turned to the refugee under the ma- 
chine. “This mam owns the car,” he 
_ went on. “You can trust him the same 
as your own father.” And the German 
shrugged his shoulders in protest. 
There was a clatter of arms, and Pike 


looked up. 










“Look out!” he said. “The gover- 
nor’s staff is coming back.” And as the 
carabinieri returned he said, casually, to 
Von Grollerhagen : 

“You'll have to get a new front tire, 
doc. That one is pretty near gone. Bet- 
ter have Jim here put on the spare one 
when he gets through.” 

The German looked at him. 

“Do you know what you are asking 
me to do?” 

“To have a new front tire put on,” 
answered the lawyer. The police were 
looking on with interest, and finally 
Mariano approached. 

“The carabinieri, with all excuses, 
beg that you will order the chauffeur 
to step forth from the machine.” 

Pike made an exclamation. 

“No, ‘sir! I worked on that machine 
myself for three hours. He’s got his 
hands full of nuts and bolts and screws 
half fastened. We want to get the job 
finished, Tell them to go on up Main 
street with their Knights of Pythias pa- 
rade and come, around some day when 
we're not busy.” 

Mariano held a hurried consultation 
with the carabinieri and turned back. 

“Because the chauffeur have been en- 
gaged to-day the carabinieri ask ten 
thousand pardons, but inquire how long’ 
he have been known to his employer.” 

“How long! Why, he was raised on 
doc’s father’s farm!” 

“Tf that is so—” began Mariano. 

“So? Of course it’s so. Tell '’em, 
doc!” 

The 
gravely. 

“You have heard my friend say it.” 

“T have your permission, Herr von 
Grollerhagen, to reveal your incognito 
to the carabinieri?” 

“Ts it necessary?” 

“Otherwise they will not depart.” 

“Very well; tell them. But I rely up- 
on them to preserve my incognito from 
all others,” 

Mariano smiled. 

“Monseigneur, 


German looked at Mariano 


they depart,” and 


turned to the uniformed men. An in- 
stant later these swung through the 
gate and went their way. Pike looked 
after them in astonishment. 

“He must have mesmerized the mili- 
tia, eh, doc?” and signed to the refugee 











to come out from the car. He was a pa- 
thetic figure as he emerged and held 
out his hands, 

“To you both I give thanks—”’ But 
Von Grollerhagen cut in: 

“My American friend has placed 
himself—and myself—in danger of the 
penal code of Italy for protecting you. 
Perhaps you will be good enough to 
let us know for what we have incrim- 
inated ourselves.” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE NIHILIST 


With a hasty glance about the gar- 
den to make sure he was not observed, 
the refugee approached Von Groller- 
hagen and Daniel and spread out his 
hands. As he stepped forward there 
was a movement of the window cur- 
tains in the casement above the door- 
way to the hotel, and he turned; but, 
whatever had caused it, the movement 
had ceased and there was nothing ap- 
parent. 

“The Italian journals call me a bri- 
gand,” said the Russian, “and in this 
they are inspired by the Russian lega- 
tion at Rome. I am known as Ivanoff 
Ivanovitch, and I have spent nine years 
in Siberia, nine years of hell. It is ten 
years ago since I was condemned in St. 
Petersburg, and you, who know noth- 
ing of the horrors of Russian prisons, 
cannot understand what I have suf- 
fered, my friends. I was a professor of 
languages, a translator in the bureau of 
minister of finance, and I was trusted.” 

For a moment he paused and pressed 
his scarred hands to his lined forehead, 
then sighed and went on: 

“I was also a.member of the Blue 
Fifty, a Constitutionalist, and as such 
was able to do*a little for the cause, 
the cause, the same, my friend—” he 
turned to Pike—“for which your for- 
bears suffered and fought—the cause of 
liberty. I could do but little, though I 
tried. At last I transferred the funds 
of the government to the Society of the 
Blue Fifty. It was a small thing. It was 
for the cause—not one ruble for my- 
self, I swear it!” 

Von Grollerhagen started back, with 
a gesture of repulsion, and Ivanovitch 
held out his hands. 


the Gérman’s arm. 







“Not one ruble for myself!” he re-— 
peated. “It was for Russia’s sake, not 
mine !” 

He paused and went on wearily: 

“But I committed the great Russian © 
crime. I was caught, and through 
treachery. There was’ an Englishman 
who lived in Petersburg. He had con- 
tracts with the government. I thought 
he was my friend—my best friend. I 
had married in my student days in 
Paris. Ah, it is the old story!” he cried — 
bitterly. “I knew the Englishman ad- 
mired my wife, but I trusted her, and 
I trusted him, and he made my house 
his home. So many have done that 
thing. I had 50,000 rubles in my desk— 
the funds I had transferred—to be de- 
livered to my society.. One day the po- 
lice came to search, and they found ~ 
only me—not my wife, not my English ~ 
friend, not the 50,000 rubles. I went to 
Siberia. Now I search for those two.” 

He leaned against the automobile 
and pressed his hands over his face, 
while Pike and Von cla 
glanced at each other, sorrowfully. Fi- 
nally the latter asked: 

“It was they who sent the police?” 
And Ivanovitch replied, vigorously: 

“After they had taken the money and 
were beyond the frontier themselves. 
That is all I have against them.” 

For a moment the hunted look left 
his eyes, and into them came the raven- 
ous gleam of the hunting, starving 
wolf. His fingers clasped and unclasped 
themselves spasmodically, and there” 
was a set look about his jaws that 
spoke ill for the guilty pair should 
they ever meet this man with the man- 
acles off his hands. 

The lawyer shuddered slightly as he. 
gazed at him, and he laughed a short, 
hard laugh. 

“Looks to me as if that would be 































about enough to have against them,” 
he said. Von Grollerhagen stood comb- 
ing his wiry beard with strong fingers 
and evidently studying the case. At last 
he spoke. : 3 

“Then by your own confession you © 
are an embezzler and a revolutionist,” 
he said, and at Ivanovitch’s start of 
abject misery and contrition Pike 
stepped forward and laid his hand on 


















“The man’s down,” he said, gently. 
“You wouldn’t go back on him now?” 
He waited an instant and then chuck- 
led grimly in a thin, humorous way. 
“Besides, you’ve made yourself one of 
his confederates, doc,” he finished. 

As he spoke, Von Grollerhagen 
glanced at him quickly, and his eyes 
_ took on a tinge of surprise. 

“Upon my soul, but I have, my 
friend!” Then he laughed outright. 

_ “Ah, from the first sight of you in the 

hotel at Napoli I saw that you were a 

great man.” 

- Daniel looked at him and grinned ‘in 

his face. 

- “What you doing, doc—running for 

congress?’ he asked, and the German 

joined him in the humor of the situa- 

‘tion and then turned gravely to the 

Russian. 

“I fear the carabinieri did not depart 
without suspicion.” 

= “Suspicion!” echoed Ivanovitch, bit- 

© terly. “They will watch every exit from 

| the hotel and grounds. What can I do 
until dark?” Pike interrupted him 

' quickly and motioned to the hotel. 

> “Why, doc, he’s got the whole lower 

floor of this wing. You’re his chauf- 
feur—” 

“T was about to suggest it,” inter- 
rupted Von Grollerhagen, in his turn, 
with some grimness of manner. “I have 

— a room that can well be spared for 

| Professor Ivanovitch.” 

g “How can I ever thank you? God 
bless you both!” said the Russian, go- 
ing toward them with outstretched 
hands. 

a “Huh! Don’t waste time talking 

| about it,” said Pike. “I shouldn’t be 

‘surprised if you were hungry.” 

He took the refugee by the arm and 
steered him in the direction of the ho- 

tel, and as the three entered the wide 

door the curtains above the entrance 
were agitated violently and the head 
of Lady Creech popped out of the case- 
ment with the suddenness of a Punch. 

From the keen look on her face one 

might have imagined that had it not 

“been for her deafness she might have 

_ heard every word of the conversation 

that had gone on below her. As it was, 

after gazing anxiously in the direction 
of the road, she withdrew her head 
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sharply and within a minute came out 
of the door of the hotel just in time to 
encounter Horace and Mme. de Cham- 
pigny coming in from the grove. She 
approached them at once. 

“Have you seen my brother?” she 
demanded, excitedly. “Where is Lord 
Hawcastle ?” 

Horace looked at her with surprise. 

“On the other side of the garden, 
Lady Creech,” he answered, “down 
there on the terrace,” and watched, 
with some amusement, the speedy ef- 
forts of the grim old lady as she hur- 
ried off. The amusement, however, rap- 
idly gave place to a more interesting 
pastime, for, summoning all his callow 
courage, he set himself vigorously to 
hint at a possible union between him- 
self and the noble countess. 

It was evident from the first word 
that the lady was prepared for him and 
that, while she intended to offer him 
every bit of encouragement in her pow- 
er, she would not be satisfied with any- 
thing short of a definite proposal and 
more likely before witnesses if possible. 

He made his initial move with some 
gayety. She returned his banter with a 
mock seriousness and in answer to his 
challenge on her somber mood replied: - 

“But I cannot believe you are always 
serious, my friend.” 

“Try me,” he demanded, eagerly. 
“Set me some task to prove how seri- 
ous I am.” She smiled at him. 

“Gladly,” she said. “Complete this 
odious settlement. Overcome the resist- 
ance of this bad man who so troubles 
your sweet sister.” 

Horace took her hand and mur- 
mured: 

“You promise me that when it is set- 
tled I may speak to you—” 

“Yes. You may speak to me—when 
you please.” And at the words he kissed 
her hand rapturously. 

In the meantime the suddenly reju- 
venated Lady Creech had found her 
brother-in-law and had imparted to him 
words of the utmost importance. She 
had temporarily forgotten her deafness, 
or else the agitation that possessed her 
had removed it, for she was bordering 
upon “a state of mind.” 

She walked him back to the hotel 
when she found him and talked contin- 
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uously all the way, and as she talked 
his excitement grew to match her own. 
As they approached the garden Lady 
Creech said to him: 

“T couldn’t hear distinctly, for they 
mumbled their words, but upon my 
soul, Hawcastle, even if I couldn’t hear 
well, I saw enough.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LETTER 


As Lady Creech and Hawcastle en- 
tered the garden, where Horace was 
still holding the hand of the fair count- 
ess, they encountered Almeric, who was 
strolling in aimlessly from the direction 
of the village. Hawcastle beckoned to 
him. 

“Anything unusual down there?” he 
asked, pointing to the village. 

“Rawther! Carabinieri still hunting 
that bandit chap,” said his hopeful son, 
languidly. 

“Don’t mumble your words!” 
snapped the old lady, and Horace and 
madam turned sharply and confusedly. 
Almeric made a gesture of impatience 
and, putting his head close to his re- 
spected aunt’s ear, shouted. 

“Hunting a bally bandit!” at which 
the old lady screamed sharply. Haw- 
castle took him by the shoulder. 

“What do they say about him?” he 
demanded. 

“That he is still in the neighbor- 
hood,” replied his heir, with a sigh. 

“What did I tell you?” asked Lady 

Creech, triumphantly. And the earl 
made a gesture of impatience. 
- “Almeric, find your betrothed and 
bring her here,” he said. And the young 
man trotted off slowly. Horace came 
slowly forward. 

“What's the row, sir?” he asked, and 
the earl smiled. 

“My dear young man,” he said, “I 
congratulate you that you and your sis- 
ter need no longer submit to an odious 
dictation.” 

He was about to say more, but at 
that moment Daniel came down the 
steps and walked across the grass to 
the motor. As he passed the group he 
smiled genially and observed: 

“Looks to me as if it was going to 
\clear up cold.” 


| 


“Good afternoon, Mr. Pike,” an- 
swered the earl, and motioned the o 
ers to leave. : 

Pike merely nodded his head, and 
Hawcastle came up to him. ; 


“It is a pity that there should haye 


been any misunderstanding in the mat- 
ter of your ward’s betrothal,” he said, 
and Pike smiled grimly. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t call it a misunder- 
standing,” he said, and the earl went 
on. 
“Tt would ill become a father to press 
upon the subject of his son’s merits—” 
he began, but Pike cut him short. 

“I wont talk with you about him,” 
he said. “I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings.” 

Haweastle glared at him and was 
about to reply when Mariano entered 
with a letter on a tray, which he hand- 
ed to the lawyer, who regarded it curi- 
ously. There was a growing menace in 
the earl’s attitude, and as his anger 
grew his suavity grew with it. 

“There is another matter to which I 
want to call your attention,” he went 
on, and Pike answered him at once, 

“Tl talk about anything else with 
you,” he replied, and looked up to see 
Ethel coming down the steps. She 
came forward to the earl and said: 

“You wished me to come here?” 

“T wish to tell you that I see light 


breaking through the clouds. Have an- ~ 2 


other talk with our friend here, and, 
believe me, all will be well.” 

With a bow he left the garden, and 
Ethel stood staring after him. Pike 
looked up quickly from the letter he 
was reading and crossed over to her. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” he said. 
“T’ve got something here I want to read 
to you. When I got your letter at home 
I wrote Jim Cooley, our vice-consul in 
London, to look up those Haweastle 
folks and write me here how they 
stand.” 

“You did that!” she cried in anger. 
“You had the audacity to pry into the 
affairs of the Earl of Hawcastle!” 

“Why, I’d ’a’ done that if it’d been 
the governor of Indiana himself,” he © 
replied, with surprise. “Besides, Jim 
Cooley’s ‘home folks.’ His office used 
to be right next door to mine in Koko- 
mo. I haven’t opened the letter yet, but 
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T haven’t much doubt but Jim’ll have 
some statements in it that’ll show you 
‘I'm right about these people.” 

“How do you know that?” she de- 
manded, heatedly. 

“Because I’ve had experience enough 
of life—” 

“In Kokomo?” she asked, scornfully. 

g “Yes, ma’am,” he answered. ““There’s 
| _ just as many kinds of people in Koko- 
E mo as there is in Pekin, and I didn’t 

serve a term in the legislature without 

_ earning to pick underhand men at 
|. sight. Now, that earl, let alone his hav- 
ing a bad eye—his ways are too much 
on the stripe of T. Cuthbert Bentley’s 
to suit me. T. Cuthbert was a Chicago 
gentleman, with a fur-lined overcoat, 
that opened up a bank in our town, and 
when he caught the Canadian express 
three months later all he left in Koko- 
mo was the sign on the front door. 
' That was painted out. But, there, here’s 
| the letter. Read it for yourself.” 










> He handed it to her and watched her 
'+ while she broke the seal and then be- 
' gan to read: 
| “Dear Dan: 
= “The earldom of Hawcastle is one of 
~ the oldest in the kingdom, and the St. 
Aubyns: have distinguished themselves 
in the forefront of English battles from 
Agincourt and Crecy to Sebastopol. 
The present holder of the title came 
into it by accident. He was a-younger 
'_ son’s younger son and had spent some 
- years in Russia in business under an- 
' other name. Nothing here in his Eng- 
Kish record is seriously against him, 
though everything he has is mortgaged 
to the handle.” 
She finished with a look of triumph. 
“What a terrible indictment!” she 
| said, scornfully. “So that was what you 
' _ counted on to convince me of my mis- 
| take? I shall tell Lord Hawcastle that 
/ you will be willing to take up the mat- 
_ ter of the settlement the moment his 
solicitor arrives.” 
Pike shook his head sadly. 
a “No, I wouldn’t do that, because I 
- wont take up any settlements with him 
or any one else.” 
_. “Have you after this any objection 
to my alliance with Mr. St. Aubyn?”’ 
She inquired, her anger at white heat. 
“Tt isn’t an alliance with Mr. St. Au- 
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byn you're after,” he replied, calmly. 
“You're after something there aint 
anything to. If I’d let you buy what 
you want you'd find it as empty as the 
judgment day the morning after. You 
think because I’m a jay country lawyer 
I don’t understand. Why, we’ve got the 
same thing at home. There was little 
Annie Hoffmeyer..Her pa was a car- 
penter and doing well, but Annie could 
not get into the Kokomo Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Society, and her name didn't show 
up in the society column four or five 
times every Saturday morning, so she 
gets her pa to give her the money to 
marry Artie Seymour, the minister’s 
son, and a regular minister’s son he 
was! Almost broke Annie’s heart and 
her pa’s, too, but he let her have her 
way and went in debt and bought them 
a house on Main street. That, was two 
years ago.” 

Pike paused momentarily. 

“Annie’s working at the deepo candy 
stand now,” he resumed, “and Artie’s 
working at the hotel bar—in front— 
drinking up what’s left of old man 
Hoffmeyer’s—settlement !” 

She flung away from him in a tem- 
per and then wheeled on him in a flash. - 
“And you say you understand—you, 
who couple the name of a tippling yo- 
kel with that of a St. Aubyn, whose 
ancestors have fought on every field of 
battle from Crecy and Agincourt to the 

Crimea !” 

“But you wont see much of his an- 
cestors!” complained Pike. 

“He bears their name,” 
swered. ; 

“That’s it, and it’s the name you 
want. Nobody could look at you and 
not know it wasn’t him! It’s the name! 
And I’d let you buy it if it would make 
you happy—if you didn’t have to take 
the people with it. Don’t you see they’re 
counting on it? The earl—he’s counting 
on living on you.” The Indianian be- 
came excited. “Why, a Terre Haute 
pickpocket could see that! And this old 
Lady Creech—she’s counting on it, and 
this Frenchwoman that’s with them— 
isn’t she trying to land your brother? 
The whole kit and boodle of them are 
on the track of John Simpson’s mon- 
e r’ ? . 

“T gave Almeric my promise. It was 


she an- 
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forever, and I shall keep it,” she an- 
swered slowly, as if she had been im- 
pressed with his earnestness. He looked 
at her quietly. 

“I’m not going to let’ you,” 
plied. 

“Then I'll throw your interference to 
the winds. I shall marry without your 
consent.” 

“Do you think they’d let you?” Pike 
asked, quickly. For a moment she stood 
still, and then came the sound of the 
guitars from over the wall. Pike went 
on after a time. 

“Sounds kind of foreign and lone- 
some,” he said. “I’d rather hear some- 
thing that sounded more like home— 
‘Sweet Genevieve,’ for mstance. You 
know it, don’t you?” ¢ 

“I used to,” she answered, hanging 
her head. “It’s old fashioned and com- 
mon, isn’t it?” 

“That’s why I like it, I guess,” he 
answered. “I couldn’t get you to sing 
it for me before I go home, could I?” 

She looked at him thoughtfully for a 
moment. 

“T’m afraid not,” she answered, and 
went quickly into the hotel, leaving him 
- looking after her curiously. 


CHAPTER XIV 
BLACKMAIL 


Pike was still standing with the let- 
ter in his hand, looking after Ethel, 
when he awoke to the realization of 
what her words meant to him. She had 
given her promise, and she did not 
mean that anything in the world should 
make her revoke it. That promise was 
sacred to her, just as if it had been 
spoken before a clergyman. 

In his heart Pike knew he would 
have to give in if he was to make her 
happy, and yet he knew that in making 
her temporarily happy he would be 
making. her eternally miserable. If he 
could have the strength to hold out 
against her and refuse to sanction the 
marriage he knew the crew of aristo- 
crats would never accept her without 
the cash, and that by the terms of John 
Simpson’s will could never be theirs 
without his consent. 

Of his own hopes he could see but 
the faintest glimmering. He had irre- 


he re- 


trievably offended the girl, and she 
would hate him all her life for it, he 
feared. His entrance into her new 
phase of life had been unfortunate. His 
continuance in it was little else than an 
insult, according to her way of think- 
ing. And Jim Cooley, whom he had 
trusted to find the flaw in the Haweas- 
tle escutcheon that he knew had exist- 
ed, had failed him miserably. 

The lawyer felt that he was a long 
way from home. He sighed and turned 
to where the sun was sinking in a haze 
of red across the bay. Then he heard 
the voice of Horace and chiming with 
it the cultured accents of Lord Haw- 
castle. Apparently they were coming to 
seek him. She had reiterated his refus- 
al. 

Wearily he turned again to the auto- 
mobile and leaned against it. As he did 
so he heard Horace say: 

“But Ethel says Mr. Pike positively 
refuses.” 

In return he heard Hawcastle reply: 

“Leave him to me. In ten minutes 
he will be as meek as a lamb.” 

Dumbly Pike wondered what fresh 
argument the earl had to offer and 
mentally steeled himself against it. As 
he looked up he encountered the steady 
glare of the earl. 

“My dear Pike,” began the latter, 
“there is a certain question—” 

“T said I would not discuss that with 
you, I meant what I said,” obsérved 
Daniel, quietly. 

“This is another question,” 
the other, heedless: of the warning ot 
at least unaffected by it. 

“Late this afternoon I developed a 
great anxiety concerning the penalty 
prescribed by Italian law for those for- 
tunate and impulsive individuals who 
connive at the escape or concealment 
of certain unfortunates who are want- 
ed by the police.” 

Daniel looked at him, with a smile. 

“So you're all workéd up about that, 
are you?” Hawcastle glared at him, but 
went on. 

“So deeply that I ascertained the 
penalty for it. For the person whose 
kind heart has so betrayed him the pen- 
alty is two years in prison, and Italian 
prisons, I am credibly maeey are— 
unpleasant.” 
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_ Pike ruminated and folded his letter. 
“Being in jail aint much like an Elks’ 
carnival,” he observed. 

“Even a citizen of your admirable 
country could not escape if his com- 
plicity were proved—if he were caught 
in the act. I will be plain with you.” 

These last words had an ominous 
note. “Let us imagine that a badly 
wanted man appeared upon the pergola 
here and made an appeal to one of 
your countrymen who, for the purposes 
of argument, is at work upon this car. 
Say that the too amiable American con- 
ceals the fugitive under the automobile 

‘and afterward, with the connivance of 
a friend, deceives the officers of the law 
and shelters the criminal, say, in a room 
of that lower suite there.” 

He looked about in the growing twi- 
light and pointed dramatically to the 
window. Pike, now thoroughly interest- 
ed, and with his pulse beating a rapid 
tattoo, followed his finger. The earl 
went on: 

_ “Tmagine, for instance, that the 
shadow, which appears upon that cur- 
tain were that of the wanted man. 
Would you not agree then to a reason- 
able request?” 

Daniel swallowed painfully, for he 
saw in some manner that that swaying 
‘window curtain which had caught his 
eye an hour ago had held a distinct 
menace. It seemed too bad that this 
should be the end of it all—all the de- 
fenses he had raised for the girl of his 

7 ‘@eadt friend should be swept away in 

‘an instant by a bit of folly. 

“What would be the nature of that 
request?” he asked. 

“Tt would concern a certain alliance 
—might concern a certain settlement,” 
the earl replied, softly. 

“Tf the request were refused. what 
would the consequences be?” Pike 
went on, with lowered eyes, for he 
would not trust himself to meet those 
of the nobleman. 

“Two years at least in prison for the 
American.” 

“Tooks bad for—that American, 
eh?” Pike inquired, whimsically. 

Lord Haweastle stepped close to him. 

“If this fellow countryman of yours 
were assured that the law Would be 
permitted to take its course if a favor- 
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able answer to a certain question were 
not received in an hour within that ho- 
tel, what, in your opinion, would the 
answer be?” 

Pike looked up from the letter he 
was twisting in his hands, and his thin 
shoulders took on a squarer attitude. 
He looked his antagonist squarely in - 
the eye, but he did not raise the tone of 
his voice. 

“It would depend a good deal on 
which of my countrymen you caught. 
If it depended on the one I know best, 
he’d tell you he’d see you in hades 
first.” 

For an instant the earl looked fixed- 
ly at Daniel, and his face went red and 
white by turns. There was a dangerous 
flash in his eyes, and he stepped a trifle 
closer and half raised his walking stick. 
Then, with a muttered oath, he dropped 
it, picked up his hat from the bench 
where he had thrown it and walked to 
the hotel steps. 

“You have an hour,” he said, menac- 
ingly turning. “At the end of that time 
—we will know what to do.” 

Daniel must have stood there ten 
minutes after Hawcastle had gone, and 
the twilight came down and enveloped 
him with its softness. As the lights 
came out here and there he turned and 
looked over at the windows of Von 
Grollerhagen’s suite and noted the 
shadow still on the window blind. 

“Looks to me like doc’s in this thing 
and ought to be told,” he murmured. 

He found his way slowly across the 
grass and up the steps and in another 
moment tapped upon the door of the 
German’s rooms. The door was opened 
by Ribiere, who informed him that Von 
Grollerhagen was dressing. He found 
his friend adjusting his white cravat 
before a mirror. 

Within five minutes he had acquaint- 
ed the other with all that had passed 
and had received a smile in return. Von 
Grollerhagen refused to take the mat- 
ter seriously. 

“Pouf!” he said. “Surely, you can 
trust this Lord Hawcastle not to men- 
tion it. He must know that the conse- 
quences for you as well as for me would 
be, to say the least, disastrous. Surely, 
you made that clear to him.” 

Daniel smiled gently. 
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“No,” he answered, grimly. “He made 
it clear to me. Two years in jail, and 
if I don’t make up my mind in fifty 
minutes from now to do what he wants 
me to do—” 

“What is it that he wants you to 
do?” asked the German. 

“The young lady’s father trusted me 
to look after her, and if I wont prom- 
ise to let her pay £150,000 for that— 
well, you’ve seen it around here, 
haven’t you?” 

-“T have observed it, if you refer to 
the son of Lord Haweastle,” answered 
Von Grollerhagen, gravely. 


“Well if I don’t agree to that 
Ivanoff goes to Siberia, and you and I 
to jail.” 

Von Grollethagen looked at him 
quickly. 


“He threatens that! What do you in- 
tend to do?” 

“T can’t agree. There wouldn’t be 
any trouble to it if it was only me. 
They could land me for two years or 
twenty. But I can’t do what they want, 
even to let you and Ivanoff out. It 
aint my money. All I can do is to hint 
that you get out out right away. Ivanoff 
can’t go. They’ve got a ring around this 
place.” 

“You. could get away, too, my 
friend,” said the German, watching 
him. “You had not thought of that?’ 

“No, sir, and I’m not going to think 
of it. But you—” 

“As for me, I shall go,” 
Grollerhagen, standing up. 

“Well, that’s part of the load off my 
mind. I haven’t had the nerve to tell 
that poor fellow in there, though.” 

Von Grollerhagen motioned to Ri- 
biere. 

“Appellez le monsieur la!” he com- 
manded and pointed to the other door 
of the chamber. The man opened it at 
once and beckoned to Ivanoff. 

“Tvanoff, some unexpected difficul- 
ties have arisen,’ said the German. 

-“The police have discovered your pres- 
ence here, and persons who wish evil 
to my friend have threatened to make 
trouble. He can do nothing further to 
save you unless he betrays a sacred 


said Von 


“Ty s the truth, old man,” said Dan- 
iel, feelingly. “I can’t do it.” 





For a moment the Russian re 
staggered and supported himself 
his hand on the table. Then he looked 
up. 

“I thank you for what you have tried 
to do.” 

Von Grollerhagen went on; 

“In the meantime my friend believes 
Naples a safe place for me. And so auf — 
wiedersehen.” a 

Pike extended his hand, which the ~ 
German took; a 

“Good-by, doc, and God bless you!” ~ 
he said. And Von Grotlerhaaiea : 
squeezed Pike’s fingers. 

“To our next meeting,” he said and © 
in a moment was gone. 


CHAPTER XV 
“HE'S A RUSSIAN NOBLE!” 


The instant he had disappeared Ivan- 
off crossed rapidly to the small table 
near the bed-room and picked up a 
cigaret from a box that lay there : 
with a bottle. ie 

“I thought so. Russian!” he said, 
and in answer to Pike’s look of ‘nce = 
went on. “That man, your friend, who 
calls himself Von Grollerhagen, is not — 
a German—he is a Russian—not only 
that—he is a Russian noble. I see it 
a hundred ways that you cannot.” ns 

“He helped us this afternoon,” said 
Daniel, but Ivanoff did not seem to ~ 
hear him. 4 

“T have felt it inevitable that I should 
go back to Siberia ever since I came 
here—” 

“Perhaps—” began Daniel, but the 
other interrupted. 

“There is no ‘perhaps’ for me. There 
have never been a ‘perhaps’ ever sini 
I met Helene, my wife—she who sent 
me to the mines, she and my dear Eng 
lish friend.” 

For a moment: Daniel was thought-— 
ful; then he looked up quickly, 

What was his name?” he asked. 

“Glenwood—I shall never forget it,” 
the Russian replied. “He had c 
with the ministry of finance. He 
plied hydraulic machinery to the be 
ernment. The name Glenwood 
nothing to you, and there are a mi 
Helenes in France. I prayed God to 
me meet them before I was taken, 






















































~~” He paused as a knock came upon 
‘the door. “It is the carabinieri!” he 
said, hoarsely, and shrank back. 

“Not yet,” answered Pike, quietly. 
“Go back to you room. We wont throw 
our hands into the discard until we're 
called, and I guess we'll keep on rais- 
ing.” He waited a moment until Ivanoff 
had retired and then opened the door. 
_ Mariano stood without bowing. 
| “Miladi Creech—she ask you would 
speak with her a few minutes,” he said. 
: “Where is she?” asked Pike. 

a “Here, sir,” replied the man. 

_ . “Tell her to come right in. Ah, come 

_ in, ma’am,” he went on, as Lady Creech 

Bees - nage in the doorway. When he had 
the door behind her she said 











~ coldly: 
_ “My brother-in-law feels that some 
| One well acquainted with Miss Gran- 
| ger-Simpson’s ambitions and her inner 
- mature should put the case finally to 
_ you before we proceed to extremities.” 
' “Yes, ma’am,” answered Daniel. 
z “My brother-in-law has made us 
| aware of the state of affairs, and we 
| are all quite in sympathy as to what 
| should be done to you, but in the kind- 
"ness of our hearts we condone your 
| Offense—if you accede to our reason- 
_ able demands.” 
Daniel looked at his watch. 
“In twenty minutes?” he asked. 
“In twenty minutes,” she replied, 
igidly. 
- “You say he told all of you. Did he 
» tell Miss Ethel?” Daniel asked. 
' “Tt thas not been thought proper. 
Young girls should be shielded from 
' everything disagreeable,” she answered, 
| pompously, and Daniel grinned. 
> “Yes, ma’am,” he said. “That was 
| the idea that got me into this trouble. 
" You see, I know your interest in her. 
| T’ve handled all her accounts—” 
| “Tf you don’t mind we'll omit all 
' tradesmanlike references,” remarked 
_ the old lady, acidly. “It has been sug- 
ed that you make this opposition 
tee you have a sentimental interest 
in the young lady yourself. We can 
comprehend no other grounds.” 
Me!” echoed Daniel on surprise. 
“You can’t ‘comprehend,’ But you can 
comprehend T could have no hope, can’t 
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“One never knows,” replied Lady 
Creech, loftily. “We had thought to of- 
fer her an alliance with a family that 
for 700 years—” 

“Yes, ma’am, I know—Crecy and 
Agincourt,” interjected Pike, but she 
paid no attention. 

“—has never been sullied by the low 
ideals of trade and barter—” 

“Wait a minute, Mrs. Creech,” said 
Daniel, quickly, tugging at his coat 
pocket. “I’ve got a letter right here 
that tells me your brother-in-law was 
in business—and I respect him for it— 
only a few years ago.” 

“A letter from whom?’ demanded 
the lady, angrily, rising. 

“Jim Cooley, our vice-consul at Lon- 
don. He says Mr. Hawcastle—” 

“Mr. Hawcastle!” ejaculated Lady 
Creech. 

“Well, I can call a person cap or doc 
or colonel, but I don’t just know how 
to use the words you have over here 
for those things. I don’t mean any dis- 
respect. Jim says your brother-in-law 
was in business in Russia”—he stopped 
suddenly, for an idea had occurred to 
him—“in business in Russia!” he re- 
peated,dazedly. “Why didn’t I think of 
that—” 

“Since some of your officials have 
been spying—” Lady Creech began, but 
he interrupted. 

“Never mind. He was in business in 
Russia. I don’t say he was peddling 
shoestrings or wienerwurst—” she 
screamed. “He was probably” —he 
stopped a moment and looked at her. 
“He did not have contracts with the 
government for hydraulic machinery, I 
suppose?” he asked, tensely. The old 
woman tossed her head. 

“Even if he did, he protected the his- 
toric name,” she replied, proudly. 

“T believe you!” said Daniel, fervent- 
ly. “Have you ever heard the name of 
—Glenwood ?” he asked, quickly. 

“Ts your mind wandering?” asked 
Lady Creech. “Glenwood Priory is the 
name of the property Hawcastle inher- 
ited from his mother. Can you state its 
connection with the subject?” 

Daniel almost staggered with the 
thought—the knowledge that came to 
him. He looked up. 

“That’s how he protected it,” he said. 
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‘He took the name of —Glenwood. God 
moves in a mysterious way his wonders 
to perform! Lady Creech, tell your 
brother-in-law he can have his answer 
here—in ten minutes.” 

As she swept from the room in dig- 
nified amazement Pike sank into a 
chair for a moment and fairly glowed 
with eagerness. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A WHISPER OF VENGEANCE 


The moment Lady Creech had gone 
Daniel smiled broadly for the first time 
since he had set eyes upon Ivanoff. He 
could see-his way clear now to the thor- 
ough accomplishment. of his mission, 
and he mentally thanked heaven for 
putting into his hands such a weapon 
as the Russian fugitive. 

“Glenwood, eh? And he protected 
the historic name of St. Aubyn, that 
noble earl; protected it on the surface 
while he dragged it in the mire of an- 
other man’s disgrace and humiliation 
in private. He was a sweet ‘lot, that 
noble earl! He carried himself high, 
and his keen eye lost no whit of its 
dignity and importance from that con- 
science that must be uneasy within ‘his 
_ breast.” 

And the woman, too, “Helene,” Ivan- 
off had called her. So they had stuck 
together all those ten years, with Lady 
Creech as a most complaisant and dis- 
creet chaperon—but that ¢ouldn’t be, 
for, whatever else Lady Creech might 
be, worldly wise and haughty, she was 
at least an English gentlewoman at 
heart, and she would have starved 
rather than connive at a scandal of that 
sort. 

No, Daniel reflected, he would have 
to leave Lady Creech out of the mess, 
even though she was a bitter old dame. 
But Haweastle should feel the touch 
of the iron. It should burn him deeply, 
and the scar. would remain. 

And the fair countess, who was an- 
gling for thac addle pated Horace and 
his share of the estate! That woman, 
who had deliberately sent a good man 
to what was worse than death, should 
he have any pity for her? Not for a 
single instant. 

He leaped up and hastily crossed the 


room to the writing desk, scribbled a 
note and, before he put it in the en- 
velope, rang the bell. 

As he sealed the note Mariano tap- 
ped discreetly at the door, and Pike 
called : 

“Come in!” 

“Look here, Mariano, I want you fo 


‘ take this note to Miss Simpson,” he 


said, quickly. 

“To Mees Granger-Seempsone?” 
asked the man, deferentially. 

“Yes. Do you know where she is?” 

“She walk upon the terrace alone, 
sair,” replied Mariano. 

“Then give it to her yourselfi—to no 
one else—and do it now!” he went On 
emphatically, pushing the servant out 
of the door in his haste. When he had 
closed it he went to the door of the 
suite, threw it open, and called: 

“Tvanoff !” 

Almost immediately the Russian 
came into the room, and Pike foted the 
suffering upon his facé, thé look of 
timid apprehension with ‘which he 
glanced furtively about, For him there 
was a carabiniér in every corner. 

“Have they come?’ he whispered, 
tensely. Daniel went over to him and 
laid a lank hand’ tipon the bent shoul- 
der, looking Jim triumphantly in the 
eyes. 

“Not yet,” he answered, and paused. 
“TIvanoff, you prayed to see your wife 
and yout friend Glenwood before you 
went back to Siberia.” 

The Russian tore himself away with 
a gasping cry, but Daniel caught his 
wrist. 

“Tf that prayer is answered through 
me,” he went on, “will you promise to 
remember that it’s my fight?” 

Ivanoff covered his face with his 
hands, and his breath came chokingly. 

“Tt is impossible! You wish to play 
with me!” he gasped. 

“Do I look playful?” demanded Dan- 
iel. And as he spoke a bugle sounded 
sharply outside the window off to the 
right. At the sound Ivanoff shrank into 
himself, and his fingers trembled in the 
other’s grasp. 

“The carabinieri—for me!” he cried. 

Both men turned quickly to the win- 
dow, and Pike thrust Ivanoff behind 
him as he drew aside the heavy curtaifi, 
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“Don’t show yourself!” he command- 
ed. But there was a smothered excla- 
mation from the fugitive, and he point- 
ed over Pike’s shoulder. 

“Look! Near the lamp yonder— 
there by the gates—the carabinier!” 

His arm trembled as it rested for an 
instant on the American’s shoulder, and 
Pike returned quietly: 

“Pouf! They’ve been there since we 
hid you beneath the machine.” He 
stopped and shaded his eyes with his 
hand from the glare of the lamps in- 
side the room, then started. “Why— 
who on earth—who’s that they’ve got 
with ‘em? Why, good Lord, it’s doc!” 

Ivanoff strained over his shoulder to 
look and then replied bitterly: 

“It is Herr von Grollerhagen! Did I 
not tell you he was a Russian? He has 
betrayed me himself! He was not sat- 
isfied that others should. Ah, I knew I 
was in the wolf’s throat here!” 

Pike swore emphatically and ex- 
haustively. 

“Don’t you believe it!” he snarled. 
“They've arrested poor old doc! Got 
him as he went out!” 

“No!” cried Ivanoff. “They speak re- 
spectfully to him! They bow to him—” 

“They'll be bowing to us in a minute. 


That’s probably the way these colonels - 


run you in!” snarled Daniel. 

Ase he spoke there was a sharp knock 
on the outer door, and he seized Ivan- 
off by the arm. 

“Back into the room with you! Waic 
until I call, and remember it’s my 
fight !” 

He was about to add more when the 
door opened and Mariano appeared. 
Instantly the American changed his 
tone to one of severe command. 

“And don’t you forget what I’ve 
been telling you. You get the sand out 
of that gear-box first thing to-morrow 
morning, or I'll see that you draw your 
last pay Saturday night!” 

Ivanoff caught the idea and bowed 
silently and then turned and entered the 
door to thetinner chamber. Mariano 
came forward and bowed. 

“Mees Granger-Seempsone,” said he, 
and went out, standing to one side to 
make room for Ethel as she entered 
with a look of complete astonishment 
on her face. Pike approached her. 
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“T’m much obliged to you for taking 
my note the right way,” he said. “I’ve 
got some pretty good reasons for not 
leaving this room.” 

She inclined her head icily and fid- 
geted with the note she held. 

“Your note seemed so extraordinari- 
ly urgent,” she began, but he interrupt- 
ed 


“Tt had to be,” he said. “Some folks 
who want to see me are coming here. 
and I want you to see them—here. 
They’d stopped you from coming if 
they could.” 

She flashed a look of disbelief at him. 

“There was no effort to prevent me,” 
she said, coldly. 

“T didn’t give ’em time,” he smiled. 

“May I ask to whom you refer?” she 
inquired. 

“Certainly. The whole kit and boodle 
of ’em,” he replied. “Excuse me. I 
haven’t time to be elegant, even if I 
knew how.” : 

.“Do you mean my chaperon would 
disapprove?” she asked, hastily rising. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised. I reckon 
the whole fine flower of Europe would 
disapprove. ‘Disapprove!’ They’d sand- 
bag you to keep you away!” 

“Then I can’t stay,” she cried, and 
started for the door. He stepped be- 
tween her and the exit and: raised his 
hand with a gesture of command. 

“Yes, you can, and you will, and 
you’ve got to,” he said. “I’m your guar- 
dian, and you'll do as I say. You’ll obey 
me this once if you never do again. 
You'll stay here while I talk to these 
people, and you'll stay in spite of every- 
thing they ‘say or do to make you go!” 
She looked startled and stepped back 
from him, and he went on: 

“God knows I hate to talk rough to 
you. I wouldn’t hurt your feelings for 
the world, but it’s come to a point 
where I’ve got to use the authority I 
have over you.” 

In an instant she flared up. 

“Authority! Do you think—” 

“You'll stay here for the next twenty 
minutes if I have to make Crecy and 
Agincourt look like a peace confer- 
ence,” he snapped. And she sank back 
into a chair with a gesture of alarm. 

Pike went closer to her and spoke 
more softly. 
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“You and your brother have soaked 
up a society column notion of life over 
here,’ he said. “You’re like old Pete 
Delaney of Terre Hut. He got so he'd 
drink cold tea if there was a label on 
the bottle that spelled whisky.” 

“You’re going too far!’ the girl 
cried. 

“They’ve got you fuddled with labels 
here,” went on the American. “It’s my 
business to see that you know what 
kind of people you’re dealing with.” 

She dropped her head. 

“You're bullying me! I don’t see why 
you talk so brutally to me.” 

“Do you think I’d do it for anything 
but you?” he asked. 

“You are odious, insufferable!” 
cried, with a flash of temper. 

“Don’t you think I know you despise 
me?” he asked bitterly. And she flared 
again. 

“T do not despise you. If I had stayed 


she 


at home and grown up there I should . 


probably have been a provincial young 
woman, playing ‘Sweet Genevieve’ on 
the organ for you to-night,” she said. 
“My life has not been that, however, 
and you have humiliated me from the 
moment of your arrival here. You have 
made me ashamed both of you and my- 
‘self. And now you have some prepos- 
terous plan that will shame me again— 
both of us—once more before these 
gentlefolk.” 

There was a bustling without and 
some loud talking, and Pike smiled 
wanly, 

“T think them gentlefolk are here,” 
he said. As he spoke the door was 
thrown open, and Lady Creech hurried- 
ly entered, followed by the countess, 
Horace, Almeric and the earl. The lat- 
ter bowed sardonically to Pike, and 
Lady Creech hurried to Ethel with a 
cry. of astonishment. 

“My dear child! What are you doing 
here in this dreadful: place with this 
dreadful person?” she demanded shril- 
ly. 

“My dear! Les covenances!” cried 
madam. 

“Ethel! I am surprised! Come away 
at once!” demanded Horace. 

“Oh, I say, you know, Miss Ethel, 
really ! echoed Almeric, “You can’t 
stay here, you know!” 


sat 


Pike stopped them with a gesture 
and said: 

“I’m her guardian, and she’s here by 
my authority, and, what’s more, she'll 
stay by my authority.” 

Horace turned to the earl. 

“Lord Haweastle, will you insist up- 
on Ethel’s leaving? It’s quite on the 
cards we shall have a disagreeable 
scene here.” 

Haweastle smiled evilly. 

“T see no reason for it. We’re here 
simply for Mr. Pike’s answer. He 
knows where he stands, and he knows 
where we stand,” said the earl suavely, 
and the American met his smile evenly. 

“I reckon you’re right so far,” he 
said. 

“And your answer will be yes?” 
asked the earl, but Pike shook his head. 

“You're wrong there,” he answered, 
and Hawcastle changed front in an in- 
stant. 

“Perhaps you are right, Mr. Gran- 
ger-Simpson,” he said. “There may be 
painful things done. Better your sister 
were spared them. Take her away.” 

Pike snapped his fingers at them all 
and moved to the door, where he faced 
them. 

“Miss Ethel, you'll stay right where 
you are!” he commanded, and, paying 
no attention, Pike turned to Hawcastle. 

“You're here for an answer, you 
say ?” 

“Yes,” answered the earl, after an 
instant’s pause, and Dan went closer to 
him. 

“An answer to what?” he demanded, 
looking the other in the eye. 

“An answer to our request that you 
accede to the wishes of this young 
lady,” replied the earl, uneasily. 

“And if I don’t, what are you going 
to do?” demanded Pike, quickly. Hor- 
ace at once broke in. 

“Ethel, you must go!” he implored. 
But Pike waved him to silence. 

“Tell her. Why do you come here 
sure of the answer you want?” he in- 
sisted, savagely. 

“A "gentleman would spare her that,” 
said Hawcastle, with uneasiness, and 
the American laughed. 

“T wont!” he snapped. “Speak out! 
Why?” But the earl would not answer 
directly, so Pike turned to Ethel. 
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“This afternoon I tried to help a 
poor devil, a broken-down Russian run- 
ning away from Siberia, where he’d 
been for nine years.” 

Ethel half rose in her chair and faced 
him eagerly. 

"A r, weak thing,” he went on, 
Teeahded, like you’ve seen a rat in the 
gutter by dogs and bootblacks. Some 
of your friends here saw us bring him 
into, this apartment. They know we've 
as him here now. If I don’t agree to 

and over you and $750,000 of the 
money John Simpson made it means 
that the man I tried to help goes back 
to Siberia and I go to an Italian jail 
for two years or as much more as they 
can make it.” 

“Nonsense,” cried Hawcastle. But 
Ethel waved him aside and turned, with 
a withering look on Pike. 

“T knew you had some further hu- 
miliation in store for me. Do you think 
I would believe that an English noble- 
man would stoop—” 

Pike interrupted her ruthlessly. 

“Stoop?” he cried. “Why, ten years 
ago in St. Petersburg there was a poor 
devil of a revolutionist who in his crazy 
patriotism took government money for 
the cause he believed in. He made the 
mistake of keeping that money in the 
house, when this man”—he pointed to 
Hawcastle—“knew it was there. He al- 
so made the mistake of having a wife 
this man coveted and stole, as he covet- 
ed and stole the money. Oh, he made a 
good job of it! Don’t think that to-night 
is the first time he has given informa- 
tion to the police. He did it then, and 
the husband went to Siberia—” 

Hawcastle was the picture of amaze- 
ment and horror as he staggered up. 

“A dastardly slander!” he cried. 

“And he'll do it again to-night !” Pike 
went on. “I go to an Italian jail”—he 
whirled and pointed an accusing finger 
at Mme. de Champigny—‘“and that 
same poor devil of a husband goes back 
to Siberia!” ° 

“Tt’s—it’s a ghastly lie!” croaked 
Hawcastle, his face livid. 

“You came for your answer,” went 
on Pike stridently, “and, by the living 
God, I’ve got it for you!” He stepped 
to the door of the inner chamber and 
threw it open, 
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“Ivanoff!” he called, and the Rus- 
sian came into the room. At the sight of 
him Haweastle fell back against the 
mantel, and the countess collapsed in a 
heap on the floor. Ivanoff saw none but 
her and, striding to her, lifted both 
clinched hands above her head. 

“Ivan—oh, mother of God!—Ivan! 
Don’t kill me!” she gasped. 

For a moment he stood over her, 
then- collapsed into a chair, where he 
wilted, sobbing violently. 


CHAPTER XVII 
FACE TO FACE 


If the roof of the building had col- 
lapsed and had left the persons there 
assembled in the room confronting 
death itself, there could have been no 
more complete astonishment. i 

It was Horace who first appreciated 
the somberness of the crouching, terror- 
stricken woman upon the floor. 

“Helene!” he whispered, but Pike 
stepped forward and waved him back. 

“You stand back!” said the lawyer. 
“She’s his wife!” And at the words 
Horace fairly staggered. Daniel went 
on, pointing to the cringing Hawcastle, 
“And there’s his best friend.” 

The words seemed to rouse some of 
the fighting St. Aubyn instinct in the 
earl, and his eyes flashed. 

“Tt’s a lie!” he cried, hoarsely. “I nev- 
er saw the man in all my life before.” 

“The lady seemed to recognize him,” 
said Pike, grimly. “I guess you wont 
have to jab your memory too hard. It’s 
only ten years to St. Petersburg, Mr. 
Glenwood !” 

“Almeric, go for the police!” ordered 
the earl. 

“No, no!” cried the countess. “I can’t 
stand it!” 

Pike laid his hand upon Ivanoff’s 
shoulder and spoke loudly: 

“Call ’em in! We're ready!” 

Almeric, with a frightened glance 
around, stepped to the doors and threw 
them wide, calling as he reached the 
passage: “Tell that officer to bring his 
men here!” 

He turned and again entered the 
room, and Pike’s face lit up unpleasant- 
ly as he looked at him, then softened as 
he turned to Ethel. 


. 
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“I want you always to remember 
that I consider it cheap at the price,” 
he said. 

There was a quick step without, and 
Von Grollerhagen entered, followed by 
Ribiere. For an instant he glanced 
about the circle and then spoke in a 
clear, ringing voice. 

“There. will be no arrests to-night, 
my friends,” he said, and at the words 
Hawcastle sneered openly. 

“This man goes, too!” he declared 
violently. “Call those carabinieri!” he 
reiterated to Almeric. 

Von Grollerhagen smiled sweetly and 
raised his hand deprecatingly. 

“The officer is not there. You see, 
the carabinieri have been withdrawn.” 
He turned to Daniel. “For you, my 
friend, I have relinquished my incog- 
nito.” Pike stared at him uncompro- 
misingly, and the German turned to 
Lord Hawcastle. 

“This man Ivanoff,”.he said, “is in 
my custody.” 

For a moment the two men measured 
each other, and then Hawcastle burst 
out violently: 

“By whose authority? Do you know 
you are speaking to the Earl of Haw- 
castle ?” 

Von Grollerhagen smiled. Ribiere 
stepped forward and addressed Haw- 
castle directly. 

“More respect, sir!” he cried. “You 
are addressing the Grand Duke Vasili 
of Russia!” 

Hawceastle paled and fairly staggered 
into the arms of his son, who reeled 
from the shock. The others stared un- 
comprehendingly, and Pike looked up 
with a curious frightened look upon his 
lean face. Quite slowly he moved to the 
table and rested a hand upon it and 
with the other caressed his chin. His 
eyes were looking straight ahead, and 
he murmured in awestruck tones: 

“Good Lord! And think what—why, 
I’ve been calling him—doc!” 

The grand duke perceived the agita- 
tion on Pike’s face and came forward 
to take his hand. 

“My friend,” he said gently, “it has 
been refreshing.” He spoke to Ribiere. 

“T shall take the man Ivanoff’s state- 
ment in writing. Bring him to me with 
you.” 


He turned on his heel quickly and 
went off through the door on the other 
side of the room that led to his private 
chamber. When he had gone Ribiere — 
touched Ivanoff on the shoulder as a 
signal, and the stricken man arose. One 
glance he cast upon the guilty woman, 
who shrank so shiveringly into a corner 
as he gazed upon her, and then said: 


“I would not touch you—even to a 
strangle you!” and then to the thunder- > 


struck Hawcastle he said: 


“God will let me pay my debt to the a 


Earl of Hawcastle!” os 

In an instant he was gone, and Haw-  — 
castle, pale with rage and anguish, 
strode forward to Pike, who was smil-  ™ 
ing. a 
“Why, you—” the earl began, but | 


Daniel raised his hand. He spoke soft- . 


ly, even genially. 

“Oh, I hated to hand you this, my 
lord,” he said. “I didn’t come over here ~ 
to make the fine flower of Europe any 
more trouble than they’ve got. But I © 


had to show John Simpson’s daughter, 
and I reckon now she aint wanting any 


alliance with the remnants of Crecy and 
Agincourt.” 4 
From the other side of the sofa, = 


where she had been sobbing on her ~ 


brother’s shoulder, Ethel came trem- 
blingly. Ca 

“I have no choice,” she said, slowly. 
“You see, I gave Almeric my promise 
when I thought it an honor to bear his 


name. Now that you have shown me ~ 


that it is a shame to bear it the promise 


is only more sacred. You see, the shame = 
is not his fault, is it? You—-want—me 


—to—be—honorable—don’t—you ?” of 
When she had finished Daniel was ~ 
leaning well back on the table. a 
“Your father and mother—both— — 
came from Missouri, didn’t they?” a 
He sighed heavily, and she hung her © 
head. Hawcastle looked toward the 
open door of the room and touched his © 
son upon the shoulder. When they had ~ 
reached the door the earl looked back 
and shook his fist at Pike. 
“You haven’t heard the last of this, 
curse you!” he said, and disavp 
quickly. Lady Creech, who had been in 
a semi-swooning condition, came sud- 
denly out of her trance and gazed 
sharply about her. 
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“Don’t mumble your words,” she said 
sharply and rose to her feet. With a 
withering glance at Pike she turned -to 
Ethel. 

“This 


“Come, my dear,” she said. 


E: terrible place is not for you. Let us 


Horace came suddenly to life and 


Be closed his drooping jaw. He stepped 


forward and faced the old lady. 

“My sister will remain for a time, 
Lady Creech,” he said. “I will look af- 
ter her—in the future.” 

Lady Creech put up her lorgnette and 
stared at him and with a haughty sniff 


left the room with the air of a conquer- 


or. 

Pike gazed after her whimsically. 

“There goes the last of the empress- 
es,” he said, and looked down at his 
feet. 

Twice Ethel essayed to speak, and 


' twice she put out her hand in his di- 


rection, and both times she failed. Then, 
with a ‘choking little sob, she picked up 
her dress and fairly ran from the room. 
Horace followed her quickly, and still 
Pike stood there in an attitude’ of in- 
comprehension. 

The point he had striven for had 
failed. He had shown this girl the true 
‘rottenness of the people she had tried 

*so hard to ally herself with, and the 


+ knowledge had failed to move her. His - 


brilliant plan had recoiled upon his own 
head and had resulted in more firmly 
_ implanting a sense of duty in her heart. 
‘He saw no way out now. At first it had 
_ been a desire—now it had become a 
duty, and he wondered if he had the 
right to withhold from her her patri- 
mony. 
It was not until he saw a dark figure 
with a bag in its hand walk quickly 
down the steps and out through the en- 
trance garden, not until he had heard 
the creak of carriage springs and the 
"muttered directions and then the crunch 
“4 the wheels, that he awoke. He called 
@ passing servant—Mariano, it proved 
to be—and questioned him. 
“Who was that?” he asked. 
Mariano bowed deeply. 
“Tt is milor’ the Earl of Hawcastle,” 
he replied. “He has gone to keep the 
intment he have made some days 
since at Napoli, it is said.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MISUNDERSTOOD 


Lady Creech was out early the next 
morning. Perhaps she had hope that 
something might be saved from the 
wreck and recollected the ancient adage 
about the early bird. She was seated on 
the terrace having breakfast and keep- 
ing a keen eye on the main’ entrance 
when the hopeful Almeric appeared, 
yawning and inexpressibly bored. 

“Mornin’, aunt,” he said. 

“Where’s your father, Almeric?” she 
demanded. 

“Flew the bally coop for Naples last 
night. Seemed to be jolly well upset, 
you know. Feared this beastly convict 
chap would take a shot at him or some- 
think like that.” 

Lady Creech snorted. 

“He always was a fool. 


ess?” 

“Naples; to look after the governor, 
I'd say. Went off this morning. Beastly 
about this convict chap, you know. 
What’s to become of him?” 

“T can at least give you some infor- 
mation,” the old lady replied. “This 


grand duke person’s obtained for the 


fellow a pardon by telegraph from St. 
Petersburg.” 

“How’s the dear Ethel this morn- 
ing?” asked Almeric when he had di- 
gested his astonishment. 

“Behaving very peculiarly—outrage- 
ously, I might say.” 

“How?” demanded Almeric. 

“Shedding tears over this Ivanoff’s 
story. What’s more, she has sent that 
dreadful Pike person to him with as- 
sistance.” «4 

“Money! By Jove! Good girl! Buy- 
ing the beggar off to keep him from 
making a scandal for us! How’s that?” 

Lady Creech looked at him with 
something akin to admiration. 

“Almeric! How clever of you! Of 
course she is! Your father will be 
pleased. What a pity he didn’t wait!” 

Daniel appeared at the top of the 
steps and, seeing the pair, came slowly 
toward them. As he reached the table 
where they sat he addressed Almeric. 

“Your pa seemed in a hurry last 
night,” he said. 


Bah! He 
should have stayed. Where’s the count- . 


i 





Almeric started violently, but Lady 
Creech arose and; with a haughty 
glance, swept into the hotel. Pike 
looked after her and then back to Al- 
meric. 

“Oh, yes,” the latter answered. “Had 
to catch a train—the pater had—he’s 
easily worried by trifles, you know.” 

“Well, you don’t worry—not too 
easy, do you, son?” 3 

“Oh, one finds nothing particular this 
morning to bother one,” the young man 
replied, yawning. “Nothing at all. Of 
course, Miss Ethel is standing to her 
promise ?” 

“Yes, she is,” replied Pike grimly, 
and Almeric went on: 

“Ye-es, the governor only. thought it 
best to clear out a bit until we were cer- 
tain that she manages to draw off this 
convict chap—what you Americans call 
‘affixing him,’ isn’t it?” 

Pike lifted a warning hand. 


“Don’t try to talk United States, son. 


Just tell me in your own way.” 

“Why,” replied Almeric, “she’s been 
giving him money, hasn’t she? You 
took it to him yourself, didn’t you? 
Naturally we understood what it was 
for. She’s trying to keep the beggar 
quiet.” 

“So that’s what she sent the poor 
cuss the money for, was it? That’s the 
way you look at it, eh?” the American 
asked. 

“Why, of course! What other reason 
could there be?” asked the other. 

“Well, you know I’d sort of gathered 
it was because she was sorry for him— 
thought he’d been wronged, but, of 
course, I’m stupid!” 

“Well, ray-ther! I don’t know that 
it was so necessary for her to hush him 
up, but it showed a very worthy inten- 
tion in her, didn’t it, eh, now?” 

Pike looked at him carefully. 

“Would you mind my being present 
when you thank her for it?” he asked, 
and Almeric laughed riotously. 

“Shouldn’t in the least if I intended 
to thank her. It simply shows that she 
considers herself already one of us. It’s 
perfectly plain—as plain as you are, 
eh?” 

He walked off whistling. 

Pike gazed after him with an admi- 
rable chuckle. As he turned about he 








saw Ethel standing at th@head of the 
steps, and there was a sad look upon 
her face. 

“T hear that Lord Haweastle has” 
left,” she said, quietly. ue 

“Yes. I saw him go last night,” he 
answered, looking up at her. 

“He left very quickly,” she said, ab- 
sently. i 

“He did seem to be forgetting the 
scenery,” the American replied. “Did 
you see Ivanoff ?” 

“Yes. I am almost sorry. He made 
so much of—what I could do.” 3 

“There are some good people over 
here, aint there?” a 

He raised his eyes to her and she 
looked at him quickly. Jae 

“When you are at home again I hope 
you will remember them,” she said. ; 

“T will,” he replied. : 

“And I hope you will forget every- — 
thing I ever said,” she went on. i 

“Somehow it doesn’t seem likely as if ~ 
I ever would,” he returned. eS 

“Oh, yes, you will,’ she said. “All — 
those unkind things I said to you” a 

“Oh, I'll forget those easy,” he imter- 
rupted quickly, and she went on, almost 
tearfully: ia 

“And the other things, too, when 
you’re once more among your kind, 
good home folks—and probably there’s 
one—you'll be so glad to get back to 
you'll hardly know you’ve been away—— 
an unworldly girl, one that doesn’t need ~ 
to be cured of—oh, all sorts of follies— 
a kind girl, one who’s been sweet to 
you. I can see her; she wears white © 
muslin and waits by the gate for you at 
twilight. Isn’t she like that?” a 

He shook his head. 

“No, not like that.” ee 
“But there is some one there?” she 
asked. 4 

He smiled sadly. aa 

“Well, she’s only been there in a way. 
I’ve had her picture on my desk fora — 
good while. Sometimes when I go home — 
in the evening she kind of seems tobe ~ 
there. I bought a homey old house up ~ 
on Main street, you know; it’s the — 
house you were born in. It’s kind of 
lonesome sometimes, and then I get to 
thinking she’s there, sitting at am Old 
piano that used to be my mother’s and 
singing to me—” 
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“Singing ‘Sweet Genevieve?” she 
asked quictly. 

“Yes, that’s my favorite. But, then, 
I come to and find it aint so. No voice 
comes to me, and I find there aint no- 
body but me—” 

“You'll find her some day,” she put 
in quickly. “I shall think of you often 
with her, listening to her voice in the 
twilight. And I shall be far away, keep- 
ing the promise that I have made and 
living out—my destiny.” 

“What destiny?” he asked, gravely. 

“T am bound to Almeric by his mis- 
fortune: He has to bear a name that is 
disgraced, and it is my duty to help 
him bear it—to help him make it hon- 
orable again, to inspire him in the 
struggle that lies before him to rise 
above it by his own efforts, in the pro- 
duct of his work—” 

“Work?” asked Pike in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes,” she went on. “No matter how 
humbly he begins and no matter what 
it costs me, I must be with him, helping 
him. Isn’t that true?” 

“That’s what any good, brave wom- 
an would do,” he said. 

“Tt must be done. I haven’t seen Al- 
meric since last night. I must see him 
now. I’ve shirked facing him to-day. 
He has always been so light and gay 
that I dread seeing him bending under 
this blow. It is my duty to help him 
bear it.” 

“Yes; it’s your duty all right.” 

“Then you think I am right. You 
agree—” 

“Yes; I agree,” he answered, grave- 
ly. “I give my consent to your mar- 
riage.” 

“You do!” cried Ethel. And there 
was a distinct horror in her tone. It 
was as if the idea shocked her. 

“Tl place it in your hands,” he an- 


' swered. 


And then he was rudely twirled 
about by Horace, who had approached 


- unnoticed. 


© “TI protest against this!” cried the 
| young man. “She does not know what 
_ she’s doing! I for one wont have it!” 
“Too late!” cried Ethel, with a chok- 
ing sob. “He’s consented !” 
4 And with a bowed head she ran from 
_ them into the hotel. 


eee 


CHAPTER XIX 
IN SUSPENSE 


Horace turned on Pike. His voice 
trembled wiih suppressed rage, 

“A fine guardian, you are!” he said 
witheringly. “You came here to protect 
her from something you thought was 
rotten. Now we all know it’s rotten you 
hand her over!” 

The Jad paused, and then he laughed 
bitterly. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed of a sud- 
den, “I shouldn’t be surprised if you 
consent to the settlement, too!” 

The lawyer looked at him gravely. 

“My son, I shouldn’t be surprised if 
I did.” 

“By the Lord, but you play a queer 
game, Mr. Pike.” 

“Oh, I’m just crossing the Rubicon. 
Your father used to say; ‘If you’re go- 
ing to cross the Rubicon, cross it. Don’t 
wade out to the middle and stand there. 
You only get h—ll from both banks!’ ” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said a voice be- 
hind them, and they turned to find 
Lady Creech. She went on, addressing 
Horace: 

“Mr. Granger-Simpson, have you 
seen my nephew?” 

“No. I’ve rather avoided that, if you 
don’t mind my saying so,” Horace re- 
plied. 

“T’m sorry, Lady Creech,” he went 
on, “but I’ve had a most awful shaking 
up, and I’m thinking of going back 
home with Mr. Pike. I think he’s about 
right in his ideas. You know we abused 
him, not only for himself, but for his 
vulgar friend, yet his vulgar friend 
turned out to be a grand duke, and look 
at what our friends turned out to be!” 

He stepped quickly to the entrance 
and disappeared into the hotel. Almer- 
ic’s voice was heard as Lady Creech 
turned to go, and Pike smiled. ; 

“Here he comes now, bending under 
the blow,” he said. 

Almeric appeared with a white bull 
pup, which he handed over to Mariano 
with the remark: 

“Wash him a bit, old chap; tepid wa- 
ter, you know, and a drop of milk after- 
ward—nothing. but milk, you know. Be 
denced careful, T say!” 

As Mariano disappeared with the dog 
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at arm’s length Lady Creech said sol- 
emnly : 

“Almeric, really there are more im- 
portant things, you know.” 

“Rot!” replied the young man. “I al- 
most missed him, But I think I’m to be 
congratulated, you know. Eh?” 

“T think you are, my son,” said Pike 
quietly. “I have given my consent.” 

“Rippin’!” declared Almeric. And 
Lady Creech started forward. 

“And the settlement?’ she asked. 
Pike nodded. 

“The settlement also—everything !” 

Ethel came from the side of the ter- 
race, followed by Horace, who seemed 
to be arguing with her. 

“Of course I never worried, you 
know,” said Almeric. “But I fancy it 
will be a weight off the poor governor’s 
mind. I’ll wire him at Naples, for he’ll 
be glad to know about that bally convict 
chap—the arrangement you made with 
him, you know.” 

“Almeric, I think it’s noble to be 
brave in trouble, but—” Ethel began, 
and Pike smiled behind his hand. Al- 
meric looked at her in astonishment. 

“IT say, you know, you've really got 
me!” 

“T mean that I admire you for your 
pluck, for your seeming unconcern un- 
der disgrace, but—” 

“Disgraced! Why, who’s disgraced? 
Not even the governor, as I see it! You 
got that chap called off, didn’t you?” 

“Whom do you mean?” she asked, 
wonderment in her voice. 

“Why, that convict chap. Didn’t you 
send him away? You bought him off so 
he wouldn’t talk, didn’t you—give him 
money not to bother us?” 

She whirled on him like a storm. 

“Why, heaven pity you! Do you think 
that?” she cried. 

Almeric was taken aback. 

“Oh—what! He wouldn’t agree? Oh, 
I say, that will be a pill for the gover- 
nor—he’ll be worried, you know!” 

Fthel went close to him. 

“Don’t you see that you’ve got to 
worry a little about yourself; that 
you've got to begin to do something 
worthy that will obliterate this shame? 
to work—to work!” 

“What possible need will there be for 


| that? Why, there’s the settlement—” 


“Settlement!” cried Ethel, aghast. 
“You talk of settlement now?” 

“Don’t you see? The only objection 
was the settlement, and Mr. Pike’s giv- 
en his consent to that.” 

“He’s consented to that?” she asked. 

“With his own lips. Didn’t you?” Al- 
meric asked Pike. 

“I did,” said the lawyer quietly. 

She recoiled from the group. 

“Yesterday, when I wanted some- 
thing I thought of value, he refused to 
let me buy it. To-day, when I know that 
name is less than nothing, he bids me 
give my fortune for it. What manner 
of man is this ?” 

Almeric slapped his leg. 

“I don’t see that the situation is 
changed. I don’t stick out for the pre- 
cise amount the governor said. If it 
ought to be less because of last night— 
why, we wont haggle over a few thou- 
sands.” 

With a cry of rage and despair Ethel 
turned on him. 

“This is the final word of my humil- 
iation! I felt that you were in shame, 
and because of that I was ready to keep 
my word—to stand by you and help 
you make yourself into a man. Now 
you ask me to pay you for the privilege. 
I am released! I am free! I am not that 
man’s property to give away!” 

Lady Creech turned to Almeric. 

“This is beyond everything! Give me 
your arm, Almeric. We will go.” 

“Most extraordinary girl. Beyond 
everything, isn’t she?” 

Together they went into the hotel, 
and Pike watched them with somber 
eyes. Horace quietly slipped off through 
the arbor. Ethel turned to Pike violent- 
ly. 

“What have you to say to me?” she 
demanded. “What explanations have 
you to make?” 

“None,” he answered. 

“Because you don’t care what I thin‘ 
of you. You were willing to give me un 
to these people, to let me romanticize 
about honor and duty, about my efforts 
to make that creature a man, and you 
knew all the time it was only the money 
thev were after!” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” he replied. 

“Didn’t vou know that would hor- 
rify me? Didn’t you see that your con- 
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senting, leaving me free to give it to 
them, would release me?” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised.” 

“You mean, you’ve been saving me 
again from myself? You let me make a 
fool of myself and then show it to me, 
and after that you'll deny it! It’s like 
you. Do you think any girl could love a 
man like that? Go back to your dream 
girl, your lady of the picture!” 

“She wont be there,” said Daniel. 
disconsolately. 

“She might be,” Ethel answered in a 
different tone. 
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“There aint any chance of that. The 
house will be empty still,” he said; 

“You might be wrong—for once,”” 
she replied, and there were tears in h 
voice—“just for once!” 

With a quick look at him she r, 
from the terrace and into the hotel. 
moment later, while he was stari 
moodily at the pavement, a piano began” 
to tinkle, and the sound of Ethel 
voice came to him. His face lit up, and 
he stepped closer to the window. 

Then his arms went out. . k 

She was playing “Sweet Genevieve!” 


The Drama a Sociological Force J 
By SHIRLEY BURNS 1 








From almost the beginning the teachers of the world have recog- 
nized the value of the “show.” The moral precepts of antiquity were 
emphasized by such just as in our day the questions of the time are 
dramatically presented on the stage, to the betterment of humanity. 








HE dramatic form of entertainment 

makes the most powerful appeal of 

any that can be used to attract 
human interest,” said a well-known au- 
thority on sociology to the writer. 


The reason of this is that the love of. 


acting, and a liking for dramatic inci- 
dents is a human inheritance. The little 
girl, for instance, five or six years old, 
likes to have her hair done up on her 
head, to put on long dresses, and wear 
a big hat and a veil. That is because 
she wants to act the part of a “lady.” 
Children, especially boys—often when 
they are no more than two or three 
years old—like to put on soldier caps, 
carry-tin swords or guns and play that 
they are soldiers, while it is a very com- 
mon sight to see both boys and girls 
dressed up as Indians, with the frontier 
war paraphernalia complete even to the 
‘brilliant feathers standing up around 
the head and trailing off in furious 
beauty at the back. 


This inclination of the child for dress- 4 j 
ing-up in the clothes of some one else @ 


and acting-the part of another character 4 


is the earliest stage at which the human @ 
being shows his natural liking for the @ 


drama. 

Correlative with this instinctive bent ~ 
is that of looking on while others enact © 
the parts. You have often seen this © 


demonstrated in the crudest form on a q 
crowded street, when hundreds of pe @ 


destrians have blocked sidewalks in the 7 
effort to watch something going on over | 
head. Possibly it is a heavy safe that 7 
is being hoisted by means of pulleys ‘0 7 


the third or fourth story of an office @ 
building. Or it may be that the people @ 


are craning their necks to see a man 
painting a flag-staff on the roof of 4 
very high building. 


In either event, it is the element of “@ 


dramatic suspense that fascinates the = 
on-lookers. They do not care anything © 
about the safe, nor the man who is do- | 












ing the painting, but they know that at 
any instant it is possible for a tragedy 
to be enacted. If the rope breaks and 
the heavy safe falls to the ground, 
somebody standing by will probably be 
injured; and if the scaffolding should 
fall, there would be some exceedingly 
dramatic acting going on high up in the 
air, and the man would probably be 
killed. It is the possibility of seeing a 
dramatic performance that glues them 
to the spot. 

Everybody wants to see the show. It 
is a natural instinct. Something to 
amuse, entertain, and carry them out 
of themselves—this seems to be the line 
of least resistance to curious humanity. 













2 : The Church Uses It 


EDUCATORS are recognizing this 
fact and are turning it to practical ac- 
@ ~~ scount in many ways. The churches are 
— @ giving more attention to the entertain- 

@ ~~ sment *of their younger members than 
they did formerly: dancing, card play- 
ing, and the theatre are now openly al- 
lowed where, a few years ago, they 
were not tolerated. In some instances, 
the recognition of the necessity of 





ja amusements was forced by the display 

‘@ iséof statistics which proved that the mem- 
s- bership among the young was decreas- 
se ™ ing at an alarming rate for the very 
er @™ reason that affiliation with the church 
an would deprive the young people of the 
he ™  # amusements to which they felt entitled. 

. In some of the Latin countries, and 
nt - in the Philippine Islands, where the 
ct ™ Natives were so long under the religious 
is teachings of Spain, the power of the 
a ™@ dramatic element has long been utilized 
e- mm asa force for good. The volatile, highly 
ec o- sensitive Filipino, for instance, is easily 
+ affected by the spectacular and theatric, 
t and for that reason, the Catholic priests 
0 @ long ago introduced into their religious 


services features that would not be 
taken seriously in this country. The re- 
ligious processions that are given in 
honor of the various saints are always 
spectacular, half-weird pageants that 
never fail to attract great crowds, 

On these occasions, the exterior of 
' the church is usually decorated with 
a eeteis of little cocoanut oil lamps. 

_ The native lamp consists of an ordinary 
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drinking glass half-filled with water, on 
top of which is a layer of cocoanut oil. 
Across the top of the glass is a thin 
strip of tin in the center of which is a 
small hole through which threads a 
small wick. These glasses, when used 
for decoration, such as in this instance, 
are made in red, blue and green colors 
—and each one is held in a little wire 
frame that is attached to the wall of 
the building. A set design is carried out 
by means of these twinkling little desig- 
nators, and the effect is not only beauti- 
ful, but its attractive force is evident. 

' The “procession,” of which the Fili- 
pinos never tire, consists in carrying the 
effigies of the saints in a regular route 
about the streets. Each saint is mounted 
on a platform and is carried by native 
members of the church, the number de- 
pending on the weight of the particular 
figure. Some of them are very heavy, 
and require as many natives as can ‘get 
their shoulders against the platform, 
and then their faces are bent toward 
the ground under the strain. There are 
always several bands and orchestras 
scattered along the line, the members of 
which are dressed in white duck, trim- 
med with bright red or blue, and wear- 
ing gay helmets with brass trimmings 
and fancy tassels. The music that they 
play may be anything from Chopin’s 
funeral march to the latest American 
rag-time. In fact, serious music is heard 
only .on rare occasions, and the two- 
step usually prevails. 

The long procession of effigies is 
lined on each side with men, women, 
and children, every one of whom is 
carrying a thick, yellow candle about 
two feet long that smokes like a torch. 
These religious services take place at 
about dusk, and are as picturesque as 
any spectacle that one could find on the 
stage of a theatre. That is the reason 
that the natives like them, and it is be- 
cause their religion has been presented 
in a form both entertaining and dra- 
matic that has made the people so de- 
voted to their church. 


A Native Filipino Dance 


THE writer was once a guest of one 
of the priests at San Pedro de Macati,- 
a small town not far from Manila, to- 
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gether with several others who were 
invited to see a religious dance that was 
given by some young girls about six- 
teen years old. This town, by the way, 
is known to Americans as “Pete Mc- 
Carty’s.” 

The dance took place in a small room, 
and barring the four guests from Ma- 
nila, who were lined up next to the wall 
not more than three feet away, the only 
spectators were about fifty native wom- 
en and children who took turns peeking 
in at the door. 

The dancers constituted a chorus of 
about a dozen girls, whose dress was 
more suggestive of the light opera than 
of the church, Their skirts came to the 
knees and were made of bright yellow 
sateen. Their waists were low-necked 
and without sleeves, and from the tops 
of their heads were suspended veils 
made of white mosquito netting that fell 
to the knees. These were caught to the 
hair with bunches of chéap artificial 
flowers. In théir hands they carried 
semi-hoops covered with white paper, 
and decorated with paper flowers. 

The orchestra consisted of five or six 


natives who lounged at one end of the 
room. One played a big horn, and the 


_rest played flutes. In characteristic 
fashion, one wore the latest cut in pat- 
ent leather shoes, and the others were 
barefooted. 

The dancing consisted of a few sim- 
ple steps during which the girls sang 
half-weird songs and went through 
various posturings with the paper-cov- 
ered hoops, much after the fashion of 
ballet performers in a parasol dance. 
Occasionally they would stop, and some 
one would recite a religious passage in 
the native dialect. All of the time they 
were carefully prompted by an old nat- 
ive woman who stood about two feet in 
front of them. Notwithstanding the 
festive costuming, every one took the 
exhibition most seriously, and not a per- 
son smiled during the entire perform- 
ance, which lasted from ten in the 
morning till one p. m. At the conclusion 
each girl was present with a charm. 

This “fiesta” was especially interest- 
ing, for the reason that it showed the 
extent to which the theatrical element 

.can be used as a means of promoting 
relizion—that is, of inculcating good 
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and serious thoughts into the youthful 
mind. 


The Salvation Army 


IN this country, the Salvation Army ~ 


has long recognized the value of the | 


drama .as a‘ sociological force. When 
“Commander Eva Booth in Rags” is © 
billed to speak, every one is immediately ~ 
interested. The thought of this noted 
woman of brilliant accomplishments ap- 
pearing before an audierice in the tat- 
tered garb of an outcast of the slums is 
so dramatic that thousands go to hear 
her who would not think that they had 
the time were it not for her theatrical 
appearance. During the period of her 
lecture, Commander Booth is an actress 
playing a part. 

Miss Booth further utilizes the drama 
as a persuasive force in the cross which 
she causes to be built during her lecture. 
You remember that every little while, 
some one comes out and places a boul- 
der at the side of the stage till at the 
conclusion of the talk a great cross, 
symbolical of refuge and _ salvation, 
stands before the audience. 

It is an effective piece of stage-busi- 
ness and helps greatly to impress the 
spirit of the lecture. You may forget 
anything that Eva Booth says, so far 
as the words go, but you will not forget 
the picture of her in rags as she stood 
before the cross, any more than you 
will forget Joe Jefferson in the rags of 
Rip Van Winkle. 

The Salvation Army also uses 
theatrical methods to attract attention 
to its street meetings. Many a convert 
would never have stopped to listen to 
them at all had it not been for the drum 
and the tambourine, the poke bonnets 
of the women, and the curious songs— 
all of which make a little show that ap- 
peals to the desires for entertainment 
that is in all of us. 


Social Settlement Activities 


THE social settlements, more than 
any others of the organized forces for 
bettering humanity, are using the drama 
as a power for good. 4 

These neighborhood houses, as they 7 
are called, are sittated in the most ~ 
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densely crowded cosmopolitan sections 
of the big cities—little “Melting Pots” 
where immigrants from many countries 
take up their abode after landing in 
America. The “Henry Booth House” 
in Chicago, fof instance, is near the 
south boundary of the ghetto, one block 
west of Halsted Street, which is said to 
have a greater variety of nationalities 
living upon it than any other street in 
America. 

The Henry Booth House is surround- 
ed by poor Bohemians, Poles, Lithu- 
anians, Italians, Russian and Roumani- 
an Jews. The fathers of the families are 
usually engaged in peddling, in rag 
picking, in junk shops, tailor shops, 
bake shops and in unskilled labor. The 
older women go out to wash and scrub 
by the day, and the younger ones are 
employed in shops and factories. 

The air in this district is laden with 
smoke, the streets are badly paved, the 
tenements are unsanitary, and many of 
the people, particularly the infants, get 
poor and insufficient food. Sickness and 
disease are common, and the frequent 
sight of the gaunt, ashen faces tells of 
the ravages of tuberculosis. Yet this is 
a hot-bed of children. They swarm the 
streets and stick to the steps in front of 
the tenements like flies around a sugar 
bowl. They are everywhere. Sometimes 
the older babies take care of the young- 
er ones, and again they are left to their 
own devices, when they wander off till 
a young mother in a dirty calico dress 
and streaming hair brings them back 
by way of one arm and a few effective 
jerks. 

The gentle Froebel system of han- 
dling children is not used by the fami- 
lies in this neighborhood. One splendid 
looking big fat baby, in a dirty dress 
of black and white calico and wearing 
only one shoe, was seen crawling up 
the middle of a grimy sidewalk, as fast 
as all four legs and arms could carry 
him. He fairly flew over the boards and 
stopped only when he discovered an 
open cellar door at a side of a gro- 
cery-store. Then he peered in a moment, 
and at the sight of the black opening 
beneath—for there were no stairs under 
the door, it was just a deep hole—the 
child made explosive use of his lung- 
power in a way that brought the atten- 


tion of the mother to the fact that her 
off-spring had wandered away. Seeing 
the baby over this dangerous spot did 
not, however, disturb her in the least. 
An American mother would have gone 
into hysterics at this point, but the 
mother of this baby, who breathed in an | 
atmosphere that fairly seethed with the 
tragedies of life, was immune to the 
fear of possible danger, and she merely 
called indifferently to the child to come 
back. 

The efforts of the baby to stir up 
some excitement was a natural instinct. 
It had no toys and no one to entertain 
it, and so it had to scout for itself. For 
children must be amused. And the older 
they grow the more amusement they 
must have, not only for their own pleas- 
ure, but as a means of diverting their 
energy to innocent channels, instead of 
allowing it to run wild and expend itself 
in misbehaviors, For settlement workers 
who have studied this problem for 
many years declare that “vice is merely 
a love for pleasure gone wrong.” 

That children take with avidity to the 
theatrical form of entertainment is 


proved by the way in which they swarm 


to the penny arcades and the five cent 
theatres in the neighborhood. If the 
owners of all these theatres were con- 
scientious in providing good, clean pic- 
tures for their shows the moral influ- 
ence would be of great benefit to the 
community. But, unfortunately, the 
penny arcades have so often displayed 
pictures of a demoralizing nature that 
they have earned for themselves the 
name of “bandit theatres.” The police 
records show that many a young boy 
has started on the downward course to 
highway robbery and other forms of 
vice because he had too often watched 
the methods of “Deadwood Dick” or 
“Spike-nosed Pete,” the clever pick- 
pockets, through the moving pictures at 
the penny-arcades. 

The settlement workers - offset these 
influences by providing dramatic enter- 
tainments at the settlement houses. In 
all of these institutions there are com- 
modious rooms for meetings of various 
kinds, and at least one room contains a 
platform that can be curtained off, and 
is used for lectures and entertainments. 
There is a very pleasant little auditori- 
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um of this kind at the Henry Booth 
House, and during the winter months 
many little plays are given. The English- 
speaking young people of the neighbor- 

make up the cast of players, and 
they are trained by residents or friends 
of the institution. The plays they give 
are usually little comedies such as “A 
Scrap of Paper,” and other dratnatic 
pieces that fall within the capabilities of 
amateurs. ; 

On these occasions, the auditorium is 
packed with delighted listeners of all 
ages and many nationalities. No matter 
what the play, the auditors follow the 
action with breathless interest, and the 
settlement workers consider these little 
dramatic entertainments among the 
most potent forces for good that they 
are able to command. 

Mr. Graham Taylor, one of the 
greatest authorities on sociological sub- 
jects in the country, is a firm believer 
in the power of theatrical: entertain- 
ments as a force for good, and many 
amateur plays are given at the Chicago 
Commons—the social settlement of 
which he is the head. 


Folk Dances and Songs 


A PHASE of the subject that settle- 
ment workers recognize is that the older 
as well as the younger members of 
their communities require a certain 
amount of amusement in order to make 
them contented for the reason that they 
have come from countries where public 
recreation is a feature of village and 
city life. Heterogeneous America is too 
commercial to spend her time on na- 
tional amusements. The only thing of 
the kind that it can really boast is base- 
ball ; and the beauty-loving daughters of 
Italy and other art-laden countries can 
hardly be expected to become enthusi- 
astic over a slide to third base, or a 
home-run, when the majority of Ameri- 
can women don’t even know what the 
captain of the team is, or why the catch- 
er wears a mask. 

The folk dances of Norway, Sweden, 
Greece, Italy, Hungary, and other coun- 
tries of Europe are national institutions, 
and when the transported inhabitants of 
those places can join in the dances of 
their native land, or sit by while others 
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go through the graceful movements, 
they are thrilled with a happiness that 
only love of one’s own country can 
produce. These are some of the forms 
of amusement that are provided at the 
Chicago Commons, where the dances 
are taught by professional teachers. 
Plays, also, that reflect the life in the 
native land are extremely popular. The 
Italians and Armenians of this com- 
munity often give plays in the native 
tongue. They usually select dramas of 
a highly emotional sort—those in which 
courtiers and soldiers predominate. The 
costumes for these performances are 
rented from professional outfitters, and 
the acting is often of a highly meritor- 
ious quality. In fact, a charge of fifty 
cents for admission is asked, and the 
attendance is equal to the capacity of 
the auditorium. A feature that Ameri- 
can visitors usually note is that. the 
prompter reads the entire play, just a 
line ahead of the actors. 

These performances not only provide 
healthful amusement, but they are put 
to a philanthropic purpose, for the Ital- 
ians and Armenians often give them as 
a means of raising money to help some 
poor family. 

During the year, many amateur the- 
atrical performances are given in Eng- 
lish at this settlement, light comedies 
being in greatest favor. Among them 
have been: “The Burglar,” “How The 
Story Grew,” “The Spinster’s Conven- 
tion,” “My Lord in Livery,” and others 
of that standard. The Italians are so 
devoted to the theatrical mode of enter- 
tainment that during last winter they 
gave a play every week. A feature of 
the Armenian plays is that nearly all of 
the actors are men, and scenes depicting 
prison-life are in greatest favor. In 
view of the fact that the people from 
Europe are so fond of plays reflecting 
life in the old countries, it is natural to 
suppose that the Russians would spend 
their dramatic energies in hair-breadth 
escapes from Siberia, and in kindred 
situations that have been so amply sup- 
plied by the tragic experiences that 
caused many of them to come to Amer- 
ica. 

But this is not the case. The Russians 
who are still working for the oppressed 
of the Czar prefer to spend their ener- 
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ormed for practical politics. 


What Jane Addams has Done 


HULL HOUSE, in Chicago, the 
social settlement that was established 
by Jane Addams in September, 1880, 
has a dramatic association whose fin- 
ished work is almost equal to that of 
professional players. 

The reason of this is that the associa- 
tion has been so long in existence that 
the members have had the benefit of 
years of training and experience. 

The Club was organized about eight 
years ago, and is limited to fourteen 
members, some of whom have been with 
it from the beginning. Others have had 
the advantage of three of four years’ 
affiliation, while there is always a wait- 
ing-list to draw from when “extra” 
people are needed. 

The Hull House Dramatic Associa- 
tion uses the English language, and 
presents many high class dramas, among 
which have been “The Pillars of So- 
ciety,” by Henrik Ibsen, “The Devil’s 
Disciple,” by George Bernard Shaw, 
and “The Magistrate,” of A. W. Pin- 
ero. 

That the players do not get in over 
their depth is proved by the fact that 
professional critics from the Chicago 
papers are often found at these per- 
formances, and a review of the play 
follows in their regular columns of 
criticism. 

The power of the drama as an edu- 
cator was found to be so great as to 
warrant the building of an auditorium 
especially adapted to the needs of dra- 
matic entertainments, and now the Hull 
House Theatre is one of the most in- 
teresting departments of the institution. 
In architectural design it is simple; it 
is finished in weathered oak, the scheme 


of decoration is plain but rich, and the - 


theatre holds about three hundred peo- 


ple. 
Over the proscenium arch are these 


- words: 
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ies in the clubs and societies that are 
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“ACT WELL YOUR PART; 
THERE ALL THE HONOR LIES.” 


The theatre is often used by foreign- 
ers living in the vicinity to present plays 
in their native tongues. Some of these 
are excellently rendered. The Greeks of 
that neighborhood have brought much 
honor to their colony by the well. acted 
dramas they have given in their own 
language. The “Ajax” of Sophocles, 
which they gave some time ago, is re- 
membered as a genuine triumph. 

The Italians living near Hull House 
often use the theatre, and they have 
also given some very interesting plays 
in their native tongue. Some of them 
have been written especially for these 
occasions. One was called “The Son of 
the Immigrant,” and in this were em- 
bodied many of the experiences that the 
older immigrants have gone through 
with in their relations with their Amer- 
icanized children, It can easily be seen 
that with plays reflecting their inner- 
most lives, the influence of these dra- 
matic performances is deep and far 
reaching. 

In fact, the power of the dramatic 
form of entertainment as an educator 
is so well recognized at Hull House 
that evidences of it are found in many 
branches of the work. There is, for in- 
stance, a Junior Dramatic Association, 
which, besides other advantages, has 
proved the best medium yet discovered 
for training in speech and manners. 

Shakespeare is wonderfully popular 
in this settlement, and the Shakespeare 
Club is the outgrowth of a class that 
was formed nearly fourteen years ago. 
Miss Julia Marlowe is an honorary 
member, and when in Chicago the act- 
ress almost invariably finds the time to 
meet the other members of the club. 

Moving-picture shows have also been 
given with great success in the theatre 
at Hull House. In fact, every kind of 
theatrical entertainment is used by set- 
tlement workers, for amusement in the 
dramatic form is one of the most power- 
ful sociological forces at their com- 


mand. 

















The Actor-Author 


By LOUISE DRESSER 


O NCE upon a time—a long time ago—there was a great actor. At 
least he became great in the course of time, and even his rivals 
considered him “very good and quite clever.” This actor had 
played all the classics of the drama of his time and country, and had 
“created” a number of new characters in plays by contemporary dram- 
atists. Finally he reached what seemed to be the very topmost round 
on the ladder of dramatic success, and there he was stranded. He 
couldn’t find a play with a character in it that called forth all his pow- 
ers. He was in the sad state of being a great actor without a great play. 
Some of this actor’s friends, sympathizing with him, and searching 
about for some means of helping him, suggested that he might write a 
play for himself; that knowing his own abilities so much better than 
any one else, he would be better qualified to conceive a character that 
would give him the opportunity to plant his standard so high in the 
theatrical world that it would be the wonder of future ages. 
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For a time the actor was tempted. The idea seemed alluring. He 
knew just the kind of a character he would like to play; he could shut 
his eyes and mentally see this character—a wonderful mixture of hu- 
mor and pathos, of comedy and tragedy; he could see his movements ; 
could hear his words; could follow him through the entire gamut of 
emotions, as he changed swiftly from one to another. 

But he resisted the temptation. He refused to be lured into saying 
that he might try his hand; he refused even to permit himself to think 
he could write The Great Play. Instead he answered his friends—and 
his enemies, 

“No, I shall stay where I am; I shall continue to do the thing I seem 
fitted to do; I shall go on playing the old classics and the new plays, 
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contenting myself with showing to the public the characters that others 
have described in words and by talk. It should be great enough honor 
for one man to make the public see a living reality where the author 
had sketched only the skeleton outline.” 

His determination remained unshaken, and he continued to climb 
higher and higher, as he played the dramas that others had written. 

bh 

But, as I said at the start, this was “once upon a time, a long time 
ugo,” and perhaps I had better leave the fairy tales alone and try to 
stick to facts. 

True there have been many actors and actresses, big and little, great 
and near-great, who have never attempted to write a play, but I doubt 
if there has been one who has not, at least once, been tempted with the 
thought that he or she might write one, and a good one. 

On the other hand there have been a number of actors and actresses 
who have written plays that were successful, and a few who have 
written plays that were big plays, great plays. Shakespeare, of 
course, is our greatest example of the successful actor being a suc- 
cessful playwright. We know him more as a writer than as a player, 
but he was both, and a playing-manager in addition. 

But Shakespeare, while he may serve as an encouraging example to 
all of us, while he may be the standard, isn’t so easy to imitate—as 
some have learned who have attempted to do so. 
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The thought of the actor and the writing-bug was suggested by a 
recent conversation with a friend—a writer and not an actor. Some- 
thirg was said about Maud Fulton, the clever dancer and actress in 
“The Candy Shop,” and I remarked, 

“Miss Fulton’s talents are not confined to the stage. She writes.” 

“Letters?” he inquired with a trace of banter. 

“No, indeed,” I replied. “She writes very good stories.” 

“How many of you stage-people do write things, or think you could 
write?” was the next question. 

“T do not know, exactly.” I replied. “Not exactly, but I should say, 
at a rough guess, that about one hundred per cent of us have that idea.” 

“And does the bite come from the fiction, the novel, or the playwrit- ° 
ing bug?” 

“T think it must be one bug that combines the virus of all that does 
the biting of our profession,” I answered. 
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“And how has the trouble manifested itself in your case?” 

He refused to consider it a serious question. 

“Me? Oh, I want to write a play.” 

“A great play?” 

“Oh, no, just a play.” 

“For whom? For Bernhardt or—” 

“Just for myself.” 

“Oh,” he smiled. “You think you could conceive a character and 
write a play that would suit you better than one any other person 
might write?” 

“Not exactly.” I was growing less serious myself. “But, you see, all 
the authors who might be able to write a play good enough to be pro- 
duced would insist upon giving to the character I would want to play 
too much to do.” 

“Suppose you tell me the kind of a play you would want. Perhaps I 
might find some one who would volunteer to write it.” 
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By this time I had almost forgotten to take even myself seriously, 
and I rattled on, 

’ “Oh, it would be neither too light nor too heavy, it would be neither 
a tragedy nor a farce—just a straight play with plenty of light comedy 
in it.” 

“And the character for you?” 

He was persistent. 

“Oh,” I laughed, “I would want her to be—to be—well as near like 
I am as the people would stand for. I would want to wear my own 
clothes and my own hair and my own face, and—why just be myself.” 

“Seriously ?” 

“Never serious,” I spoke quickly. “Even if I tried to be serious and 
the public thought they liked me in that role, the critics would not per- 
mit it. Why, when I went back on the vaudeville stage recently after an 
absence of four years, and sang one of Paul Dresser’s old songs—a 
pathetic song that made me almost weep—the critics refused to take 
me seriously, although they were very kind to me.” 

“Why not write the play yourself,” he suggested. 

Then I laughed. It seemed a joke then, although there had been times 
when I had thought of it as a matter to be seriously considered. 

“Why,” I said, “if I could write it as I can see it in my mind, I might 
be tempted a little further, but I haven’t the courage to try.” 
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“Or too much courage,” he was kind enough to add. 

After that talk I began to wonder why so many actors and actresses 
have the desire to write something—usually a play—and I began to 
hunt for the cause. I know of numbers that are afflicted with the desire, 
as I am, and some who have achieved some success in that line. But I 
never had been sufficiently interested in the reason to give the matter 
much thought. With myself as a subject for investigation always at 
hand, and nearly always willing to be dissected mentally, I began the 
search. 
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Years and years ago—just how many is not material—when I was a 
little tot of a girl living in Evansville, Ind—I am a Hoosier and proud 
of it—I was taken to the theatre to see a performance of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” I think it was the first play I ever saw! at least it is the first 
one of which I have any recollection. Little Eva went to Heaven with- 
out having much effect upon me. I had always, it seemed, been hearing 
about heavens and angels and about good little girls going to that place, 
and I accepted Eva’s ascension as a matter of course. 

Topsy didn’t appeal very strongly to my imagination either, because 
there were so many Topsies in Evansville that she was an old story. 

But the dogs fascinated me. I suppose they were absolutely harmless 
—the chances are they didn’t have more than half their teeth—but to 
me they appeared very ferocious. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” planted the seed of the love of the theatre in 
my mind. At first I just wanted to go and watch the play, but it was 
not long before I began to think that it would be such fun to take part 
in a performance. And as we began to “play theatre,” and my knowl- 
edge increased with my love for it, I found that we were “making up” 
our stories and acting them for our own amusement. 

Boys go through the same experience, but they usually are first at- 
tracted by the circus, and I expect I took part in many amateur circus 
performances, admission to which was secured by pins and marbles. 
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As I looked back over the years, I seemed to be getting a clearer idea 
of why theatrical people want to write. I could see that the child’s de- 
sire to “have plays” was only another expression of its desire for “sto- 
ries.” There may be some children who do not like to listen to stories 
and try to tell them, but the number is small. I do not recall that I have 
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ever known one who could not be tempted from nearly anything with 
the promise of a story; and most of them seem just as much interested 
in trying to tell one. 

Children are called natural mimics, but I don’t think that is the right 
word. They are natural actors. Even the tiniest of tots, when they are 
telling a story, will try to speak as the different characters would speak 
and act as the different characters would act. When a little girl is tell- 
ing of putting the baby to sleep, she rocks an imaginary baby in her 
arms. When the little boy is telling how the hero killed the Indian, he 
goes through the motion aiming an imaginary gun, pulling the trig- 
ger, and making the “bang” with his tongue. 


tte 


Acting is nothing but story-telling with the addition of all the acces- 
sories needed to make the story seem more real; with a different person 
to impersonate the different characters in the story. 

The child’s love of story-telling is his first love. Later he develops 
his love for acting the story to make it more real. 

And isn’t that the foundation, the starting point of the grown-up 
actor’s desire to write a play? Isn’t that desire just the child’s desire 
grown larger? He may think up a different kind of story; his char- 
‘acters may be totally unlike the characters the child would conceive, 
but it is a story that he wants to tell. 

Because there are vast differences between children in their. ability 
to imagine good stories, there are equally vast differences between 
grown people along this line. That explains why one actor can write a 
good play and why another actor cannot even get started. 
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Again some people see everything they look at and others are able 
to see but a small part. This is observation. Perhaps, because some ac- 
tors have the quality of observation so developed that they see only 
what they look at, is one reason why they fail to write a good story. 
Details are good in a story only when they make the point of the story 
plainer. A great many people when they start to write a story make 
the mistake of letting their knowledge of detail run away with them. 

Perhaps because the actor spends so much time and thought on the 
details of his art is one reason why he misses the great point when 
he attempts to write his own play. 

But some details are needed to make the point reach. Here is an il- 











lustration of how an actor missed the point entirely by inattention to 
such a little thing as the letter “L.” 
’+ tt 


Some time ago, when I was in New York playing in “The Girls of 
Gottenberg,” I received a telegram one night at the theatre from an 
actor in one of the Southern cities who was in vaudeville. 

It read: 

Please wire me your congratulations to-night. I open at the Savannah 
Theatre as the head-liner, and a message from you might help me with 
the management. 

I did not recognize the name, except in a vague way. I felt that I 
had heard it, but I could not place the man. Then I remembered that 
the man had once been in Marie Dressler’s company, and I knew the 
message had been intended for her. I didn’t know how much depend: ' 
upon a congratulatory message from Miss Dressler, but I thought it 
was rather important, or the man would not have requested it in such 
a manner. But I didn’t know her address, and I didn’t have time to 
hunt for it, so I turned the message back to the telegraph company and 
asked them to trace Miss Dressler. I hope the man got his message in 
time. 

tet 

I always have been a little surprised at the fact that I managed t 
go from vaudeville into musical comedy, about four years ago, be- 
cause I cannot sing, and I do not even try to make myself believe that 
I can. Whether it was because the managers did not observe my de- 
ficiency, or whether they did observe some quality in my attempt to 
sing that neither I nor my friends have ever found, is still an un- 
answered question. 

I am inclined to believe they didn’t see anything, and recent remarks 
by my friends when I was in “The Candy Shop” strengthens this con- 
viction. 

This is what they said to me when speaking about that play: 

“Louise, you have a good part, and you wear such beautiful gowns.” 

But I must confess that I am not like the great actor in the fairy 
tale. I do think I should like to write a play, and in that respect, at 
least, I show kinship to my fellow actors and actresses, 








French Beauties and the Stage 


By DELIA AUSTRIAN 








In France the stage is the great preceptor of the public. The stage 
rules the fashions not alone in apparel but in pronunciation of the lan- 
guage. The drama is that form of literary art most assiduously culti- 
vated. Just so the beauty of France finds these a fit setting for itself. 





ANDSOME and classic faces, a 
type of beauty which in New 
York and London is as common 

as are wild flowers along a country 
road, are scarce in Paris. Still there 
are many women known for their 
beauty on the Parisian stage. The 
standard of beauty with the French 
is certainly different from what it is 
in London and America. In France 
no woman is considered homely unless 
she is stupid, nor is she considered 
beautiful unless she has charms. They 
are not satisfied in having classically 
fine faces. The Parisians look upon a 
perfect face supplemented with glinting 
lovely hair, as if it were something un- 
alive—a delicate product in which the 
pulses of the being does not stir. The 
French beauty has an excellent figure, 
she is splendidly gowned, and under- 
stands how to wear her clothes. But an 
essential part of complete beauty is to 
be charming. It is something one can- 
not analyze and in repose a woman’s 
face rarely possesses this quality. It is 
something that eludes the brush of the 
artist. It often suggests itself in an un- 
suspected graceful gesttire, or an un- 
conventional way of wearing clothes. It 
may show itself in facial expression— 
either in a smile, a pout, a frown, or a 
laugh. 

Parasians often say that it is so no- 
ticeable as to be unusual for rarely beau- 
tiful women to acquire this charm. The 
nose that is powdered may lack a saucy 
expression, and the mouth with the rosy 
lips may not be able to assume a 


picturesque pout. 
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Beauty Must Have Charm 


THERE is one actress in Paris who i 
is really plain looking and still she has ~ 


acquired the reputation of being beau- . | 


tiful. Look at Polaire, at the Mathurine, — 


If Polaire had lived in New York she @ 


would probably have bewailed her fate. — 


She would have said, “I have dramatic 
talent. I know it, I feel it; but I canmnat @ 
get an engagement.” Polaire has ac 7% 


quired a peculiar charm that makes her 


appear handsome. She is not unique; @ 


there are other women like her in Par- 


is. Though there are many actresses in @ 
Paris who have earned a name becausé @ 


of their beauty, actresses of real dra- | 


matic ability are as proud of their @ 


charm, which holds and fascinates. 


Mile. Wanda de Boncza of the Com- q 
edie Francaise, is an illustration of this 


fact. Her petite slim figure, wonderful- ~ 


ly brilliant black eyes, and splendid jet @ 
black hair, were soon noticed at the @ 
theatres and at the races. Strangers 
talked about her rich oriental beauty, @ 
and to be discussed in Paris is the eas- 


iest way of getting recognition. 


But Mile. de Boncza is too energetic # 
and interesting a woman to be satisfied 
with this reputation. She studied in the @ 
Paris Conservatory and was graduated 
with the first prize. This won for her @ 
an engagement at-the Odeon. Here her 
great beauty of face and figure, en @ 
hanced by many splendid gowns, made @ 


her all the rage. She has played many 
roles well, but it was, however, in “L’ 
Etrangére” that she made her gréa 

success. She is endowed with a supple 
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musical voice, which harmonizes well 
with her dark, velvety eyes. 

Dieterte is also known for her won- 
derful eyes. Though a soft warm gray, 
they are unusually expressive. Anna 
Held is another of the French artists, 
whose first successes were won by her 
beauty—or really her charm, as she her- 
self recognized this quality. She came 
from French and Polish parents and in- 
herited attractive qualities from both. 
Her mother gave her savoire faire, a 


®  tich olive complexion, jet black hair, 


and brilliant flashing eyes, while from 
her father she inherited plenty of dash 
and go. 

In the beginning it seemed as if fate 
was too hard with her, that these 
charms would be wasted in obscurity. 
The family was exceedingly poor, and 
she was the youngest of seven children. 
The others died in their infancy. She 
was determined to make the most of 
her charms in spite of the heavy odds 
against her. She and her mother went 
to live in London, and she began her 
stage career as a chorus singer at the 
Palace Theatre. Her beauty and vivac- 
ity soon won recognition, but after a 
short time she gave up the work and 
embarked upon a music hall career, 
making her débit in Amsterdam. As a 
singer of chansonettes, she made a 
marked impression in Holland, after 
which she advanced upon Scandanavia, 
filling engagements for several months 
in the leading cities of that country. 

In 1889 she made her real débit in 
Paris and was a great favorite in El 
Dorado and later at La Scala, partici- 
pating in the events for which the mu- 
sic-halls are noted. Her audiences were 
wildly enthusiastic about those flashing 
black eyes and the pouting, coquettish 
mouth. Still she was determined to be 
recognized by her talent as well as by 
her beauty. She studied English and 
sang her first song, “Wont you come 
atid Play with Me.” It was at this time 
that Mr. Ziegfeld, Jr., and Charles E. 
Evans saw her, and engaged her for an 
American appearance. It was in 1896 
she made her débiit upon the American 
Stage, at the Herald Square Theatre, 
Singing her songs in the second act of 
“A Parlor Match.” But she was deter- 


‘Mined to be recognized as a star, and 
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won this recognition in “Papa’s Wife.” 

Mademoiselle Marguerite Moreno is 
another woman whose beauty and tal- 
ent share honors equally. She is a slight, 
tall woman, thoroughly French in type 
and style. She carries her, head and 
clothes with splendid ease and grace. 
Her beauty and dress are unusual ; they 
are marked by keenest intelligence ; her 
countenance, manner, and dress all re- 
spond to her splendid mentality. She re- 
fuses to let her beauty win her friends. 
She is especially interested in playing 
the peculiar and complicated characters 
that often appear in the modern French 
play. One of her best essays is a dreamy 
little play of George Rodenbach, called 
“The Veil.” 


Have Modest Beginnings 


MOST French actresses, whether 
they win talent because of thgir beauty 
or are otherwise talented, have to be- 
gin their career in a small way. But 
Mile. Celine Sorel is an exception to 
this rule. She is so splendid looking that 
her beauty conquered severest critics 
from the start. She has a wonderfully 
svelte and graceful figure, while her 
face is classically beautiful. She is a 
blonde, excepting for the jet black eyes, 
which make a splendid contrast. Her 
hair is that peculiar warm color, ap- 
proaching red, much in vogue at pres- 
ent. When she decided to study for the 
stage, she took lessons of Delainey and 
created the role of Madame Sans Gene. 
Her splendid beauty and imperial car- 
riage designed her for the part, and it 
was a great success. After playing some 
time at the Vaudeville Theatre, the 
Odeon sought her, and she is the most 
popular actress they have. Her favorite ~ 
roles are those of intrigue and adven- 
ture. 

Sorel is considered the best dressed 
woman on the French stage. She fash- 
ions poems out of cloth and color, and 
sets the world of fashion. Her dressing 
is ideal and faultless ; and she uses dress 
to set the frame of a picture. 

An account of the beauties of the 
Odeon would be deficient without refer- 
ence to Mademoiselle Regnier, whose 
rare and exquisite beauty won her 
splendid recognition in “La Guerre en 
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Dentelles.” She is like a lace scarf, fra- 
gile though exquisitely lovely. But she 
is another beauty who insists on being 
taken seriously. She worked extremely 
hard at the Conservatoire, and was giv- 
en the first prize for comedy. Then fol- 
lowed her engagement at the Odeon. 
She is best as an ingénue, and has been 
extremely successful as Gertrude in 
“Chaperon Rouge,” and in “L’En- 
chantment,” at the Odeon. She is fond 
of good: clothes and plays an important 
part in making styles popular. A toque 
she accepted became the rage a few sea- 
sons ago. It was called @ Polichinelle; 
the only ornament was a bird with out- 
stretched wings, 

Marie Leconte much resembles Mar- 
the Regner and is often taken for her. 
Like her, she is plump and petite, and is 
considered the most exquisite actress 
of comedy at the present time. It was 
in “L’Amour V cille” that she made her 
greatest successes, when the severest 
critics declared her sense of fun delic- 
ious. Her figure is svelte and graceful, 
and her manner so delightful, it is real- 
ly fairy like. 

It was an abundance of lively hair 
and large expressive eyes that brought 
Lucy Gerard into prominence before 

‘the limelight. Though her friends spoke 
of her brilliant dark eyes and handsome 
bow-shaped mouth, she was determined 
to be known for more. She had talent 
and ambition and was determined to 
make the most of both. She went to Ca- 
tulle Mendes, one of the most success- 
ful of the modern French playwrights 
recently dead, and asked for his advice. 
Monsieur Mendes has helped to make 
more beautiful actresses than any one 
man in Paris and he promised to do his 
best for Mademoiselle Gerard. Accept- 
ing his advice, she entered the conser- 
vatory as a pupil of Monsieur Got, Two 
years later she made her débit in “L 
*homme a I’Oreille Cassé” at the Am- 
bicu. 

But the play was awful and her au- 
diences condemned it from the start. 
Resides, the part was not well suited. 
Her greatest success came in “Pension 
de Famille.” She is now at the Odeon, 
where she finds the plays better adapt- 
ed to her talents. She is unusually beau- 
tiful; her face is long and oval and her 
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features are as fine as a cameo. Her 
large dark eyes are expressive and are 
in splendid contrast with her finely 
spun golden hair. 

A clever little actress, who has dis- 
appeared altogether during the last few 
years, is Mlle. Paulette Delbaye. She 
was exquisitely pretty and was a splen- 
did success at the Nouveaute. 


It is often said that a beautiful wom- 4 


an cannot win great fame. The expla- 
nation given is that they are too busy 
making themselves attractive to court 
fame. But Mademoiselle Bartet helps to 
disprove this theory. Though not yet 
thirty she has made her way into the 
Comedie, she is considered one of the 
best comedians on the French stage, 
and is one of the actresses who has the 
right to wear the academic decoration 
of the Palms. Her real name is Jeanne 
Julia Regnault; as a child she was 
known for her unusual beauty and 
grace. With these gifts already in hand, 
her friends suggested a stage career. 

Her studies were carried on at the 
Conservatoire, and when they were 
finished she made her débit as Virette 
in the first performance of “L’Arles- 
ienne.” Since then she has been identi- 
fied with many successful roles. Her 
talent is ample, fine, and firm. 


Beauty and Caprice 


IT goes without saying that many of 
these actresses who have as much beau- 
ty as talent, are capricious. This is cer- 
tainly true of many, especially of 
Madame Segond Weber. She is called 
the stately woman of the French stage. 
Her figure is splendid; she is tall, slen- 
der and statuesque. Her face is classi- 
cally beautiful; the profile is as fine as 
that of Diana. She has splendid dra- 
matic temperarnent and a sweet and 
tragic voice. These gifts make her won- 
derfully well suited to play the classic 
and heavy roles of Racine and Corneille. 
Her audiences were delighted with her 
interpretation of Jeanne; they said that 
she made a perfect heroine. Her great- 
est shortcoming is she flits from place 
to place. She is at the Odeon one sea- 
son, at the Comedie Francaise the next, 


and when she wearies of the stage, ~ 


leaves Paris for a while. 











Mademoiselle Yahne is another tal- 
ented actress who does not mind being 
called capricious. She is a thorough 
Parisian, for she is petite, has a saucy, 
tempting smile and large dark eyes that 
are as roguish and merry as they can 
be. At her débit her audience raved 
about her grace and beauty. She de- 
manded more and was determined to 
be known as a great actress. She has 
had a number of real successes, but was 
specially admired in Henri Lavedan’s 
“Les Viveurs.” Mademoiselle Yahne is 
too full of life to devote herself alto- 
gether to her profession. She is unusu- 
ally fond of sports and outdoor life; 
riding to hound, fencing, and automo- 
biling are her favorite pastimes. 

Though less is heard of Madame Jane 
Hading, a few years ago all Paris was 
wildly enthusiastic about her grace and 
beauty. They said that her every move- 
ment expressed vitality and enthusiasm. 
Her complexion was matchless and her 
splendid Titian hair, made red hair all 
the rage. Her training’is as natural as 
her beauty; she made her débit on the 
stage at Marseilles when three years of 
age. She learned her art through play- 
ing in a large number of provincial 
theatres. Her real débiit in Paris was 
while singing and dancing in comic 
opera. But reverses appeared and she 
was compelled to play minor parts at 
one and another of the theatres. Suc- 
cess came with “Le Maitre des Forges” ; 
her talent was so kindly appreciated 
that she was given an engagement at 
the Comedie Francaise. Coquelin ad- 
mired her work immensely; they 
played in Paris together for some time, 
and he brought her to this country 
when he made his American tour. 


The Pet of All 


WHILE the French audiences have 
their favorites, and surely they have 
many to choose from, Dicka is every- 
body’s pet. She is a daring coquette, 
though she does not like this reputa- 
tion, and is really demure off the stage. 
In appearance she is not one bit clas- 
sic nor statuesque. Rather, she is petite 
and dark, with hazel eves, a plump vet 
perfect fieure; her shoulders are white 
and dazzling. Her lips are carmine and 
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her teeth beautifully white and reguiar. 
It was while working in Paquin’s dress- 
making establishment she conceived the 
idea of going on the stage. She confided: 
this secret to one of the forewomen 
and, together they made three gowns 
for her début. She was a hit from the 
first. The beauty worshiping world of 
Paris fell at her feet. At first she played 
minor parts until she undertook to be- 
come a danseuse. She studied at the 
Conservatoire, and in a few years was 
recognized as one of the cleverest danc- 
ers. 

Though Paris has a number of suc- 
cessful ingénucs, Andrée Lanteline is as 
beautiful as she is clever. Her figure is 
faultless ; she is tall and svelte, and her 
sloping shoulders could not be more 
perfect if they were carved in marble. 
She is a brunette with wonderful eyes, 
tempting mouth, and a rich abundance 
of brown hair. Her admirers often say, 
on seeing her, that she is more radiant- 
ly beautiful than she was the night be- 
fore. Though she is considered one of 
the most beautiful actresses in Paris, 
she is extremely modest. She has often 
said: “As an actress at the theatre, I be- 
long to the public; you listen and ap- 
plaud. As a woman in my home or 
among my friends, the public has no 
claim on me.” 


Fairy Stories Come True 


THERE are a few actresses on every 
stage whose history reads like a fairy 
story. This is true in France, where 
players come from every walk in life, 
This is certainly true of Artlette Dor- 
gére, whose greatest success came as 
Cinderella. Strangely, much in the part 
is similar to her own life. She was a 
poor actress struggling for recognition, 
when people began to notice her soft 
blue eyes and her radiantly golden hair. 
The most popular artists started raving 
about her beauty. Monsieur Guerand de 
Scovala counted himself particularly 
fortunate, because she allowed him to 
paint a picture of her that was exhibited 
at the Salon a few vears ago. She was 
soon given a few laree parts in which 
she made good. Rut her work in Cin- 
drella is what brought her her real suc- 
cess. 
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Four Chief Beauties 


IF Paris were to be compelled to se- 
lect the mosi beautiful woman on the 
French stage, he would be offered Lena 
Cavelierre, Cleo de Merode, Otero, and 
Liane de Pougy; with this small num- 
ber he would find it hard to be fair. 
Lena Cavalierre was born in Italy and 
was the daughter of a working man. 
When half-grown she was given some 
small parts on the Italian stage. It was 
not long before her brilliant black eyes, 
wonderful jet hair and deep olive com- 
plexion were noticed. Without a friend 
and with only her beauty to support 
her, she went to Paris. At first she sold 
programs until she got an engagement 
at the Folie Bergére. Her beauty was 
considered so unusual that many called 
her a real Venus de Milo, and soon 
royalty bowed to her beauty. But she 
was too ambitious, and worked hard at 
her singing until she got an engage- 
ment at the Opera. 


La Belle Otero is as splendid a Span- 
ish type as Cavelierre is Greek. She has 
a superb figure, which harmonizes well 
with her dark hair, animated eyes, and 
languorius expression. Besides, she is 
considered the best Spanish dancer in 
France. Otero’s name is often associat- 
ed with Liane de Pougy, her cruelest 
rival. Liane de Pougy is a wonderful 
Greek type and many consider her the 
most beautiful woman in the world. She 
has also captivated Paris by her Span- 
ish dances; the best known is “La 
Yachka.” 

Cleo de Merode is often called the 
Juno of Paris, because she is so tall and 
statuesque. When a child she was al- 
ready famous for her beauty and her 
portraits were exhibited at the Salon 
from time to time. But her beauty first 
became famous when King Leopold fell 
so desperately in love with her and said 
that she was the most beautiful woman 
he had ever seen and he showed his ap- 
preciation by substantial tributes. 


Isobel 


By BELLE HARRINGTON HALL 








Here follows a short story of the stage that will afford the lay 
reader a most effective glimpse at one type of character that may 
be called, perhaps, peculiar to the theatre. America possesses many 
“Isobels”—perhaps there is one even among your own acquaintances. 








PRESUME she had been there 

from the beginning but I did not 

notice her until we had rehearsed 
about two weeks. 

It was to be a big production. We 
had an All Star cast. Gracious ladies 
of international fame and pompous 
men whose names were household 
words trod the boards of the old 
Garden Theatre majestically. Mr. Mel- 
len, the producer, had been brought 
from England especially for the stag- 
ing, and had a sumptuous wealth of de- 


tail at his fingers’ ends; and Mr. Wal- 
ton, square jawed and steely eyed, 
looked after the mob, which he gravely 
swore should be the. greatest and best 
trained that had ever walked onto the 
American stage. 

There had been great picking and 
choosing-—standing in rows like the 
slaves in the markets of olden days, we 
had been looked over very carefully: 
height, width, complexion, features, de- 
portment had been openly discussed, 
and many were called but few were 
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chosen, in very truth. At last, amidst 
numerous heart-aches and _tear-filled 
eyes, fifty ladies, extra ladies, had been 
retained to rehearse with the full and 
complete understanding that any breach 
of discipline would be immediately pun- 
ished by dismissal; and fifty men, 
young, old, some manly and: debonair, 
and some sodden and blasé, comprised 
the supers, swashbucklers, guard, gen- 
tlemen of the court, etc. 

It was a bitter cold morning when I 
first noticed Isobel—it was not until 
some time after that I learned the im- 
portance of that “o” in “Isobel.” 

The mob had been called for nine 
o'clock ; the leading people were not to 
come until ten, and we were being put 
through our paces. 

As one of four pages to the King, J 
had just backed down twelve stairs, 
after having escorted an imaginary His 
Majesty to his impromptu throne—my 
body bent double in a bow that threat- 
ened to land me on all fours at any mo- 
ment, and was now taking a_ well 
earned rest and watching the Court 
Ladies come forward and curtsey be- 
fore the throne. 

Oh, that curtsey! How many a 
maiden tottering and swaying from side 
to side lost her balance and met her 
Waterloo. Mr. Walton, like a slave- 
driver of old, stormed and swore, ca- 
joled and illustrated : 

“Pull up your dresses! There, now 
—put your right foot behind your left 
—behind—behind—don’t you under- 
stand the King’s English? Yes—now— 
down, down slowly—How do you man- 
age to lose your balance like that? Up 
again. This is no place for you,” point- 
ing a threatening finger at a shrinking 
girl; “you are wasting my time and 
your own. Where did you come from? 
Well, wherever it was you ought to go 
back, straight back and stay there. Try 
it again—right foot behind—Oh, gra- 
cious—go back! Here, every one of you 
court ladies come out here and stand in 
a row—Come there you Miss—What’s 
your name? Lloyd? Well, move, when 
I speak. Now—all together—put your 
—pull up your dresses! To-morrow 
every one of you come here in ankle 
skirts, so that I can see your feet, un- 
derstand ? 
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“Good-morning, Mellen—just a 
minute—I’ve got the biggest bunch of 
dummies here it has ever been my lot 
to meet. Now—pull up your dresses— 
put your right foot like this—like this 
—like this—behind your left—now— 
all together ! 

“Just one, by thunder, that has the 
first rudimentary understanding of a 
curtsey! Come out here—What’s your 
name? Isobel—Isobel what? Well, nev- 
er mind. Isobel, stand here in my place 
and show ’em—Where’d you learn it? 
Always knew it? Natural to you? Well, 
by the Lord Harry, I wish I could find 
a few more with the same complaint!” 

And so I first saw Isobel—tall and 
willowy, poorly clad in a shabby crav- 
enette and veiled hat—for it had been 
a bitter winter and hard for us all— 
thin almost to emaciation; nothing 
about her to attract one in any way, 
yet, when she stepped to Mr. Walton’s 
place, lowered eyes modestly as in rev- 
erence, and sank to the ground before 
her sovereign, instinctively one felt that 
the King indeed was on his throne and 
a loyal subject did homage before him. 

As the days went by, we exchanged a 
chance word here and there. In the ten 
minutes for lunch given to the com- 
pany, the boys could run out for a glass 
of beer, but the girls had no time to be 
served in a restaurant, even if they had 
the money to pay. Some had fruit or a 


‘sandwich which they shared with a 


friend, but mostly we said “forget it” 
and the ten minutes passed quickly. Of- 
ten I watched Isobel—a dainty bit of 
cake, never more than a cubic inch, oc- 
cupied her fully five minutes and evi- 
dently afforded her ample satisfaction, 
then five minutes mysterious disappear- 
ance, whence she returned with a tinge 
of color and a straightening of the 
shoulders that excited a vague curiosity 
in my mind. Long after inquiry elicited 
the information that one cigaret was re- 
sponsible for the new lease of life. Is-- 
obel was an inveterate smoker. 

We rehearsed daily from nine till 
four, often in cold and storm; we were 
tired and half nourished and everyone’s 
nerves were strained to the breaking 
point. None of us knew whether we 
would be retained for the opening. We 
had a two weeks’ trip to Montreal for 
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a starter—a week to rehearse there and 
a week’s play to try it on the dog be- 
fore we had the real opening at the 
Broadway. 

Twice more, Isobel came into prom- 
inent notice before we opened—once 
when a super ventured to tell Mr. Wal- 
ton that Mr. Mellen had told him to 
do thus and so, which was contrary to 
an order of Mr. Walton’s. Mr. Walton 
was in no mood for argument and 
thundered :— 

“Mr. Mellen said—Mr. Mellen said— 
I want you to understand J have charge 
of this mob, and if blanky-to-blank 
came right down on this stage and gave 
you an order you are to say ‘Mr. Wal- 
ton told me to do thus and so!’” 

There was a moment’s hushed silence 
—principals and supers stood aghast—- 
then quietly from Isobel: 

“Mr. Walton, I think you forget 
yourself.” 

An instant’s tense pause—then Mr. 
Walton, quick to generous acknowl- 
edgement as to anger, lifted his hat 
frcm his head just for a second and 
said quite as quietly. 

“Yes, little woman, I think I do,” 
and the incident was closed. 

Again, when it came to selecting 
those who were to go to Montreal, for 
only part of the extra people were to 
be taken and the others to wait the re- 
turn of the company and report at the 
Broadway, Monday morning of the 
opening week. For this two weeks of 
waiting no money would be paid, while 
those who went would be allowed ex- 
penses for the first week and full salary 


for the second ; consequently, every one 


wanted to go to Montreal. One girl in 
particular, whose home was there and 
who had been struggling with the ex- 
istence problem for two years in New 
York away from family and friends, 
after hovering white-lipped and trem- 
bling round the “Storm Kine,” as we 
had come to call him, finally screwed 
her courage to the sticking point and 
asked him point-blank if she mightn’t 
go, end giving him her reasons why. 

Consulting a sheet of paper that lay 
on the table before him, Mr. Walton 
said in a tone that admitted of no com- 
ment: “Your name is not on the list of 
those we have decided to take.” 
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Tears rolled down the poor girl’s 
cheeks, and then Isobel bearded the 
lion in his den and asked that if her 
name was on the list, this other one 
might be substituted and sent in her 
place. How this might have ended is not 
known, for during the last rehearsal in 
the Garden, Isobel, in her famous 
curtsey, fell forward on her face, and 
when we gathered round she opened 
her eyes and said with a little smile, 

“Girls, I’m afraid I’m hungry,” and 
fainted dead away. 

Then for the other side of the Storm 
King: Smith must put her on a chair— 
Brown must go for clam-broth—Jones 
for a fan—that such a thing should be, 
he raved, in a civilized country—he had 
always said that rehearsals should be 
paid for—where were her people? 
Where did she live? And so forth and 
so on ad lib. But Isobel and the pallid 
petitioner both went to Montreal. 

During one of the long waits that 
fell to the extra people on the night of 
the dress-rehearsal, Isobel and I became 
semi-confidential. 

It was a bitterly cold night in March 
and Montreal is ice-bound in that 
month—the theatre was hardly dry 
from the decorators’ hands, ours being 
the second production in a new house, 
and wrapped in all the warm clothing 
we possessed we curtsied, bowed, 
shivered and danced from eight o’clock 
at night until twenty minutes of five the 
next morning. 

In the interval, Isobel told me of her 
sheltered and petted childhood—her 
guarded maidenhood—of her kinder- 
garten classes, and hummed to me in 
her sweet thin voice the little folk- 
songs she had taught her school-babies ; 
of her marriage to a man selected by 
her father and step-mother—of her 
wedding-presents and the fun she 
thought it would be to keep house in 
her own little flat—and then with a sly 
upward glance to see how I would take 
it (which I grew to associate with Iso- 
bel) of the awful boredom of it all— 
the disillusion—the utter distaste for the 
man she had married and all relations 


_with him—her lonring to get out into 
_the world—away—anywhere but to be 


frge,and after a vear and a half Isobel, 
who Was: nothing” if not courageous, 
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told her husband just what she felt and 
begged him to release her and he, I 
fancy, quite as bitterly disappointed as 
herself, consented, and by mutual 
agreement, they were divorced. 

Never practical, her one idea free- 
dom at any cost, Isobel did not think 
to ask for alimony: she had the greater 
part, of her last quarterly allowance still 
in hand, all her wedding-presents and 
trousseau finery and hosts of friends. 
Money? The world was full of it! 

So Isobel moved to New York, for 
she had been born and reared “on the 
funny side of the bridge” in Brooklyn. 

Her family and, of course, her hus- 
band’s also, dropped her at once and 
decisively, and Isobel set out to enjoy 
herself. 

It was such fun, at first, she told me, 
to go out when she pleased and come 
in at any hour with a latch-key. It took 
months for the glory to wear off that 
latch-key—all her own! To lie in bed 
as long as she liked—to eat just what 
she wanted for breakfast if only a choc- 
olate éclair—to get up in the middle of 
the night and smoke a cigaret or two 
and read awhile even if it injured her 
eyes, free—free—free! How she glor- 
ied in it—and then, of course, the 
money gave out. But that was nothing 
—only an adventure—she knew just 
what to do and just where to go, for 
one of her new made friends had the 
same experience only a few weeks be- 
fore. 

Dressed in the plainest of her Brook- 
lyn made frocks, and heavily veiled, 
Isobel took the first of her diamond 
tings to the pawnbrokers. Seated in an 
inner room she waited while it was test- 
ed and appraised—gave her new name, 
and passing from a side door, jauntily 
mingled with the Sixth Avenue crowd, 
delighted with the first stroke of “real 
business” she had ever done. 

When she had told me this, she un- 
hooked the bodice of her green and 
gold brocaded gown, for we were still 


@ at the theatre, and she was one of the 


Ladies of Louis’ Court, and showed 
me her chamois boodle bag not filled 
with diamonds or money now but with, 
I should say at a venture, a hundred of 
the little brown paper slips from the 


Pawnbrokers. 
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When, she told me, her rings and 
such of her wedding-presents as were 
marketable had gone for food and rent 
she had answered an ad. for extra peo- 
ple and had worked a week at the 
American Theatre with “Aida;” then 
had followed this engagement with its 
long weeks of rehearsal, for which she 
had been in no way prepared. 

“And Harri,” she said in her soft, 
earnest voice, “I am ashamed to eat all 
I want at our hotel, and I find myself 
unconsciously saving the best bit of my 
meat or dessert for next time. Isn’t it 
dreadful what animals we are, after 
all!” 

And that was Isobel! She was not 
sorry, she told me; she had had lots of 
trouble, but now she was free and she 
was happy. She had her little furnished: 
flat somewhere in the 90’s. This we 
thought a rather sumptuous way of liv- 
ing, but she evidently did not under- 
stand how any one could exist in any 
other way. 

In the latter part of the week in 
Montreal I saw less and less of Isobel. 

There was, among the guardsmen, a 
strikingly handsome boy of perhaps 
nineteen years of age—a big, masterful, 
manly chap, who wore his sword and 
scarlet cape with an easy, careless grace 
that from the night of the dress-re- 
hearsal had surely captured Isobel. 

“Isn’t he a dream, Harri?’ she 

urred. “I do not remember him in 

ew York. I suppose it is the clothes; 
but if he picked you up and carried you 
away, you wouldn’t want to come back, 
would you?” 

And that was the beginning of Roddy 
and Isobel. Her delight in him was 
purely artistic. 

“He is such a picture,” she confided 
to me later on: “I love to look at him— 
but oh, when he opens his mouth he is 
absolutely illiterate !” 

During the Broadway run, we were 
all at home again, busy with our own 
affairs, so I talked but little with Iso- 
bel. 

She and Roddy were always holding 
hands in dusky corners, but one learns | 
to ignore those thines that inevitably 
go with the production and generally 
close with it. 

After a ‘six weeks’ run, we went on 
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the road for a preliminary season. We 
played the big cities—week-stands— 
the weather was perfect, and every one 
was happy. 

Isobel looked ten years younger, and 
she and Roddy were the butt of the 
good natured raillery of the entire com- 
pany. ° 
She undertook to build up Roddy’s 
English and deportment, and Roddy 
proceeded to straighten out Iosbel’s 
morals. 

Salaries did not admit of the pile of 
pawn tickets being lowered, for we 
were working for a mere pittance, but 
Isobel was barred from drinking beer 
and put onto an allowance of four cig- 
arets a day. Occasionally a little knock 
on my door told me that she couldn’t 
stand it another minute and had come 
to my room for just a puff, not daring 
to smoke up her own apartment, but in 
the main she kept to the agreement and 
as for Roddy, it was no uncommon 
thing for him to be hauled up short in 
the midst of a vivid account of some 
incident or adventure: : 

“*Twas over on the North Side,” 
would begin Roddy in his big voice— 

“Roddy, take off your hat.” 

“Eh? Yes—pardon me, girls. It was 
over on the North Side, and I seen”— 

“Roddy !” 

“What ?” 

“Oh-h Roddy!” 

“What? What? What is it?” 

“You did what?” 

“Oh—Ah—yes—I saw.” 

And quite unruffled Roddy went on, 
until he struck another snag. 

In Buffalo, Isobel had a little adven- 
ture, the tale of which, because of Rod- 
dy, was discussed behind closed doors. 

The night we opened at the Star, Is- 
obel received a mash note, which she 
brought to me, with her little “Isn’t-it- 
dreadful-Harri” and her sly upward 
glance. 

Now Isobel was a picture on the 
stage. Her golden hair was soft and 
beautiful. Her face seemed to adapt 
itself to make-up, with her long lashed 
eyes and lips demurely drooping at the 
corners. 

The management had allotted her a 
gown of palest gray for the peasant 
scene in the first act. It had been made 
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to her measure and fitted her per fecti 


and she was surely good to look upon—s 
but Isobel in street-clothes was a diffems 
ent proposition—she was careless am 
untidy to a degree; her “left-ove 
were much worn and her new thin 
cheap and ill-fitting—and her hair! 
obel seemed to be always hurrie 
tucking in a stray wisp of gold. 

So—to return to the adventure. So: 
young man, whose name looked good 
the bit of pasteboard, had asked her: 
allow him to meet her at the stage-door 
and take her for a bit of supper af 
the performance. We all immediat 
decided that she must go—but it w, 
not until Wednesday night that we le 
her waiting under the gas-lamp as y 
hurried round the corner to our hoi 
where the proprietor allowed us t 
rarest of good fortune, a lunch after t 
show. 

Isobel had turned a deaf ear to our 
suggestions to dress her for the occa: 
sion. 

“Nonsense, girls,” she said, softly, 
“there will be no one there; it is justa 
joke”— 

Because of Roddy’s presence we said 
no word when Isobel, a bare hour later, 
came quietly into the dining-room and 
slipped into a seat beside me. 

“Well?” I whispered. : 

“T saw no one that seemed to be looks 
ing for me,” she said. “Several men 
were about and passed and repassed, 
but no one said anything to me, and I 
wasn’t inclined to stand there forever, 
so.I came home.” 

Isobel’s room was across the cortt 
dor from mine, and peal on peal 0 
laughter interspersed with “Oh, Harti 
called me to her as I was sleepily get 
ting ready for bed. 

“I found this under my door,” she @ 
gasped and held out to me another of 
the bits of pasteboard, with the good = 
looking name engraved on one side af 
neatly written on the other: 

“T shall never again mistake the foot 
lights for the sunshine.” 

We closed in Toronto. I went home 
with some girl friends for my holidays 
and Isobel went with the company t 
New York. 

In about four weeks, just as I was 
luctantly preparing to buckle on my a 
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mor and go back to work, I received a 
most pitiful letter from Isobel. 

While she had been on the road, she 
had sublet her flat. The people had 
proven untrustworthy. Many of her lit- 
tle treasures, valued mostly for associa- 
tion, had been stolen. They had paid no 
rent and finally, after some sort of 
brawl, had been dispossessed by the 
landlord just before Isobel came home. 
She, of course, had no money to square 
things, so she was homeless. She had 
taken a furnished room in Twenty- 
fourth Street. 

Roddy had turned her down, when he 
got back to New York, and had brutal- 
ly informed her that he wanted a girl 
with some go and life in her and was 
sick of Omar Khayzan and the English 
language. She was very hungry and not 
at all well. She had a present of a quart 
of whisky and she had also a tin of con- 
densed milk—she had taken the two to- 
gether in the place of food, but it had 
made her awfully. dizzy—she had no 
cigarets—she had eaten only a banana 
in two days; the rent was by the week, 
in advance, and nearly due and then she 
didn’t know what she should do. 

It made no great difference to me 
what special day I went into New York 
so I flew to the aid of Isobel. 

My welcome was an hysterical one, 
indeed. 

Gladly she consented to live with me 
and characteristically she forgot her 
troubles at once in her wonderment at 
a room with a cooking-stove, ice-box, 
china-closet, folding-bed, wardrobe, 
kitchen table, and two wooden chairs to 
sit in for dining, couch and two com- 
fortable lounging chairs, all in one. 

Everything was new to her and de- 
lightful, and after she had “stuffed her- 
self,” as she expressed it, but in reality 
eaten hardly more than a kitten, she 
stretched out on the couch with her cig- 
aret and planned the artistic arrange- 
ment of our few belongings while I 
washed the dishes and put the room to 
rights. 

And so it was always— 

Choice bits of the “Brownings” read 
and commented upon in Isobel’s soft 
voice accompanied my swishing of the 
floor-cloth as I washed the painted bor- 
der round the rug, 
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I renewed my acquaintance with 
“The Light of Asia” while I washed 
the stockings and undervests, and “Aux 
Italiens” helped to clean our bits of 
silver and glassware. 

But think not Isobel lacked a material 
side. Far from it. I got work almost 
immediately at the New York Theatre, 
in a summer show, at very fair money. 
Isobel was less fortunate, but woe to 
the friends who happened, out of the 
kindness of their hearts, to ask Isobel 
out to luncheon or to dinner, for they 
little knew what awaited them. 

“May we come in, Harri?” would 
follow Isobel’s soft knocking on our 
door: “This is Phil—Do you remember 
him? No? Well this is Harri, Phil, 
dear, the good fellow of whom I told 
you, who took me home to her heart 
when I was in such dreadful trouble, , 
and so friendless and alone. Are you 
doing anything special, Harri? Because, 
if you’re not—Phil wanted me to go 
out to dinner with him, and he has such 
extravagant ideas I knew that five dol- 
lars or maybe more would be just wast- 
ed in one of those horrid restaurants, 
and so I just made him come home 
here, for Phil, you don’t know what an 
excellent cook Harri is—she is wonder- 
ful! Wait until you taste her coffee! 
Have we any coffee, Harri? No? Well 
now, Phil, take a pencil and a little slip 
of paper and we will make a list of 
what we want for our dinner, and Har- 
ri shall cook it. First put down a pound 
of coffee, and put butter, as we have 
only a bit left—I’m so glad to have 
this opportunity to help Harri a little— 
she is so good to me—TI should have 
died without her—do we owe the ice 
man anything, Harri? Well, now the 
meat, and I’ll make one of those salads 
you liked so well in old Brooklyn, 
Phil.” 

So, by the time I ran away to the 
theatre at 7:30, I left Isobel and Phil 
in after dinner comfort over their cof- 
fee, cordials, and cigarets and our lard- 
er stocked with absolute necessities suf- 
ficient for the week. 

And so the long and very hot sum- 
mer drew to a close, and after many 
weary trips up and down the line of 
agents and managers we settled for the 
winter. 
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i was to remain in New York, Isobel 
to go on the road with another big com- 
pany as an extra girl, understudy, and 
dresser for the leading lady, for all of 
which she was to receive the munifi- 
cent sum of twenty-five dollars per 
week and sleepers. 

A male quartet went with the piece, 
and Isobel told me of the tenor: “A 
very pretty blonde boy,” she said, 
“with such a nice manner.” The begin- 
ning of the end, although I did not then 
grasp it in all its completeness. 

The blow fell when I received this 
characteristic letter : 


LEADVILLE, CoLo., Nov. 8, 1908. 
Dear Harri: 

I have done a dreadful thing! I know 
you wont approve—but—I have married 
again—Yes, Louis, as you will have 
guessed (this was the tenor). Of course 
he is only nineteen, and awfully illiter- 
ate and all that, but he is very sweet 
and tractable and I’ll tell you, Harri, 
these one-night stands are dreadful! | 
was simply tired of having to take care 
of myself—being all alone in these cold 
rooms in these barn-like hotels, getting 
up at four o’clock and five these bitter 
winter mornings, and stumbling through 
the darkness to the railway stations car- 
rying that heavy grip—I may regret it, 
‘but I simply felt as if I must have some 
one to take care of me—and I must say, 
Louis is devoted to me and waits on me 
hand and foot. 


And with a few items of general 
company news, the letter closed. 

Hard on the heels of this letter fol- 
lowed another. 

I had no more than imparted the 
news to a few friends and scrawled Is- 
obel a hurried note of congratulation, 
as in duty bound, when: 


Dearest Harrr: 

Thank you ever so much for your kind 
letter but, indeed, I fear I am hardly to 
be congratulated. To live with a person 
is to know them. Louis is awful! He is 
selfish, overbearing, utterly heartless, and 
unscrupulous and I wish I had never 
séén him. He quarrels with me at the 
slightest provocation and then will go 
without speaking to me for days. I have 
all my rings out of pawn and his latest 
demand is that I shall let him carry my 
boodle bag, but I wifl not, while I have 
my_ senses. 

hank Roddy for his lovely message— 
tell him T shall always love him and not 
to fotget me, for Louis has a cough that 
is worse than mine and I do not think 
it will be long. 


While we were still mentally gasping 
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over this effusion the company closed 
and they came home. Isobel and Louis 
came in to me on Sunday morning, and 
I made breakfast for them. Later sev- 
eral of the girls dropped in. Each to 
their taste, but one could but feel that 
love is surely blind. 

Louis was a pale anemic blonde, or- 
dinary to a degree; not at all unlike 
quantities of men one meets daily and 
passes without seeing, blatant, brain- 
less and proud of it. 

Vainly Isobel endeavored to bring 
out his best points and keep his pleas- 
ant side uppermost. In the two hours 
they spent with us all that first Sun- 
day, we mentally changed our cry of 


“Tt serves you right” to “Poor Isobel!” 


They secured rooms at some family 
hotel in the 40’s and started in to be 
about as miserable as two people could 
well be. 

“T seen her,” said Roddy comfort- 
ably, as he hustled the seventy colored 
men .and thirty whites up out of the 
basement and round back stage for the 
shouts in the burning of Rome; for it 
must be known that Roddy had ad- 
vanced in stage life: 

“T seen her, five or six times down 
the line. She’s lookin’ for a job for next 
season, an’ — 

“Hey there!—Start em in! Rome is 
burning—Rome is burning—NMiserie- 
e-e Miseri-i-e-e—Whoop’er up—little 
more on the Misery— 

“An’ every time I seen her, Harri, 
she was shy one more sparkler, and 
that is the kind of a mutt she has gone 
and tied herself to— 

“Let it die away—now—let it die 
away burning—burning—burning—” 

And it was even so. Louis either 
couldn’t or wouldn’t get work, seeming- 
ly better contented to sit around and 
annoy Isobel in the one hundred and 
one mean little ways of which he was 
past-master. 

We saw but little of the poor girl. 
She seemed to dread our keen insight 
into her manner of living, but one night 
after the show, Louis was waiting at 
the stage door with a blonde, tailor- 
made young person—highly penciled, 
perfumed, and manicured—his sister. 
he said with his unpleasant laugh. 

We went for a bite of supper and 

















they, together with several others, 
walked home with me. Once inside the 
door of my room the “sister” tore 
across the floor like a perfect fury. 

Isobel had had some photographs 
taken in Denver. The photographer had 
brought out all her good points—there 
were several poses, and I had made a 
little group of them over my cabinet of 
books. 

“So, there she is!” raved the little 
vixen. 

And before we could breathe she h 
them all down and torn across. 

“He said I was his sister, didn’t he?” 
she shrieked, triumphantly. 

“Well, I am more to him than that 
white faced thing ever would or could 
be and I aint his sister, either, am I, 
Louis?” 

Louis removed her before the storm 
broke and we wondered sadly what 
would be the next move in the game of 
Isobel. ; 

We neither saw her nor heard from 
her for the remainder of the summer 
and in a vague sort of way we respect- 
ed her silence and let her alone. 

In October, I dropped her a line to 
an address that usually found her, tell- 
ing her that I was getting ready to go 
out on the road and asking if she would 
not come to see me before I went away. 
I received a very brief reply, making 
an appointment for me to meet her the 
next day at three o’clock. It poured a 
perfect flood of rain, and Isobel, 
shrouded in her cravenette and veil, 
looked desolate indeed. 

“Harri, where is Louis?” was her 
hurried greeting. And when I informed 
her pretty impatiently that I hadn’t the 
remotest idea— 

“Don’t think I want to see him,” she 
said earnestly. “I was afraid you want- 
ed me to see him or that he was over 
there or something—I am afraid of 
him, Harri, and I think I could not 
bear to be where he was.” 

It was only a shadow of Isobel that 
confronted me when I had helped her 
to remove her wraps and get comfort- 
able in my room. Her cough was fright- 
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ful. She had been very ill. She had 
smoker’s heart, the doctor said, and he 
had told her if she must smoke to drop 
those infernal cigarets and smoke little 
cigars. She limited herself to one an 
hour and felt very proud of her “swear- 
ing off,” as she called it, for she used 
to light one cigaret from another. 
Louis had gone—she knew not where, 
after having seen to it that she had 
nothing left to pawn. 

“Harri,” said Isobel softly, after 
awhile, “I have heard from my father. 
In fact, he came to see me. They want 
me to come home.” 

“And—?” 

“And—I'm afraid I want to go. Iam 
very ill, Harri; I am lonely and alone. 
I feel as if I never wanted to hear the 
word ‘Bohemia’ again. I would like to 
be hedged in and watched and obliged 
to account for myself and be respect- 
able. It is unsafe for me to be free, 
Harri,” she finished with her little 
laugh. 

“It is only this—I must give you all 
up, they say, and never see you and for- 
get you—but—that shall never mean 
you, Harri—never !” 

Because of the storm, Isobel re- 
mained over night with me, and her in- 
cessant nerve-racking cough prevented 
either of us from sleeping over much. 

I had a rehearsal at nine; and as it 
still poured put Isobel on a car at the 
corner of my street, aid so cravenetted 
and veiled, and quietly, as she entered 
it, Isobel slipped out of my life. 

None of us ever saw or heard of her 
again. 

I thought but little of her leaving 
my letters unanswered, but when I came 
back to New York at the end of the 
season I could find no one who had 
seen her later than myself, or who had 
any idea what had become of her. We 
made every effort to trace her—wrote 
letters—advertised, and even put our 
valiant Roddy on the trail—but all to 
no purpose. 

Smokers’ heart—Louis—or respecta- 
bility—which of the three had engulfed 
our Isobel? 


The Players’ Favorites 








It seems a bit odd at first glance that players should have favor- 
ites among themselves who so seldom see each other act. Yet 
here their preferences are given by a group of actors who were 
asked: “What is your favorite play and who your favorite player?” 








Two Comedians Preferred 
By Henry E. DIxey 


Y TASTE in plays and players 
runs to comedy, and perhaps that 
is why I would select John E. 
Owens and Stuart Robson as two of my 
favorite players. I think Owens was the 
greatest comedian I ever saw, and I 
wouldn’t be backward in saying that. he 
was the greastest comedian the stage 
ever produced. 

Robson’s humor and comedy were so 
different from those qualities in any 
- other actor that they made him distinc- 
tive. It is a mistake to say, as I have 
heard many say, that Robson’s high 
pitched voice was assumed. It wasn’t. 
It was natural, and the naturalness of 
it made his other acting all the more 
effective. 

I was quite fond of Edwin Booth. 
Sometimes I think he was one of the 
greatest actors we have ever had, in 
any copntry, but Booth used up too 
much of himself in his playing, and did 
not rely enough upon the technique of 
his art. He would have lasted many 
years longer if he had not done this. 

Of the present day players. I believe 
Robert Mantell is as good or better than 
any. He is a good comedian, a good 
tragedian, and a good character player. 
He is well balanced. He has technique, 
he is easy, he has personal magetism. 

Miss Julia Marlowe’s Art 
By Dustin Farnum 


AM quite sure that I would rather 
watch Miss Julia Marlowe act 
than any other man or woman on 
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the stage to-day or that I have ever 
seen. I think she is the most pleasing 
actress on the modern stage, and I do 
not mind confessing that I much prefer 
seeing actresses than actors. I do not 
mean: to contend that the women are 
the better artists—although sometimes 
I do think we have more good artists 
among the actresses than among the 
actors ; I just mean that I prefer to see 
the women. And Miss Marlowe always. 
impresses me as being so thoroughly in 
love with her work that it is a pleasure 
to watch her. She is a good actress, too; 
sometimes I think we underestimate 
her abilities, losing sight, to a certain 
extent, of her talent in our admiration 
for her beauty and charm of man- 
ner. 

There are other actresses whom I 
like to see on the stage; among them, 
next to Miss Marlowe, my favorite, I 
believe, is Margaret Anglin. I predict a 
great future for Miss Anglin. 


The Elder Salvini 
By EMMETT CoRRIGAN 


HERE is only one sun—so far as 

the earth is concerned and speak- 

ing astronomically—and therefore 
it is easy to say we love that sun the 
best of any sufi. But there are a thou- 
sand thousand stars and even the as- 
tronomers cannot tell which is the 
brighter. 

So we have many stars in our theat- 
rical firmament, but which is the most 
brilliant, which shines with the bright- 
est light, is so purely a matter of per- 
sonal opinion, dependent upon personal 
feeling, the weather, what has happen 
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the day before, or what is expected to 
happen to-morrow, that it scarcely 
seems fair to attempt a decision. 

If I were asked what actor or actress 
I should like to accept as the standard, 
as an example for me to follow, I should 
immediately reply. 

“I have seen no one that fits that de- 
scription.” 

I have seen many actors and many 
actresses that I like; some that I like 
very much; some that I admire tre- 
mendously for one reason, some for an- 
other. There are some actors whose 
mastery of the technique of the art of 
acting is perfect. I admire them for this 
quality. 

But in those who seem to be the most 
perfect in technique it seems I feel a 
lack of something. 

I am too conscious of the technique, 
and of what the actor is doing, and why 
he is doing it. 

Manifestly it would not be proper for 
me to mention names—any names— 
after these remarks, but I do feel that I 
may, without overstepping the limits of 
propriety, say that I have seen one actor 
who thrilled me through and through, 
who made me forget completely his 
presence, and see only the character he 
was playing, alive on the stage before 
me. 

That was the elder Salvini, when I 
saw him play Othello in Boston, years 
ago. He had the most wonderful voice 
of any actor I have ever heard, a voice 
thoroughly in keeping with his magnifi- 
cent physique, a voice of the greatest 
range—resonant, clear, soft without be- 
ing sentimental. Added to this he had 
feeling—temperament, it is called—in- 
telligence, and a wonderfully magnetic 
personality. 

As to plays, I have no favorite. I have 
no great yearning to be the melancholy 
Dane in “Hamlet,” as seems to be the 
case with so many of us actors—includ- 
ing Eddie Foy. 


None Reaches the Real Standard 


By Frank KEENAN 


A DOUBLE-BARRELED question 
of this kind is a difficult one to 

answer. It would be difficult, even 
if I had a favorite player or a favorite 
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play, or both, of which I am extremely 
doubtful. I can tell the style of actor I 
like the best, though I cannot individ- 
ualize. 

I prefer the man who is a good actor 
in a dozen different characters to the 
actor who is supposed to be great in just 
one character. To my mind the actor 
who is great in only one character, or 
one class of characters, is not a great 
actor; he is one-sided; his outlook is 
limited and narrow; he does not realize 
the bigness of his art. 

For the actor to be an artist it is 
necessary that he should know all of the 
classics of the stage; know how they 
have been played by the different people 
who have appeared in them; know the 
history of the plays, how and why they 
were written; know something of the 
manners and customs of the time and 
the people among which the scenes of 
these plays are laid. 

When he has done all this he is ready 
to begin work in creating new char- 
acters himself—if he is fortunate 
enough to secure a play with new char- 
acters in it—or to give different delinea- 
tions of old characters. 

Naturally all this requires time. So 
the true artist must be a student and 
must give a great deal of time to study- 
ing both life and the literature of the 
stage. 

I should not attempt to select one 
man or woman whom I consider the 
best artist on the stage today. We have 
many that I enjoy watching, but there 
is none that comes up to the standard I 
consider to be the real standard. 

What I have said of the players ap- 
plies equally to the plays. The best play 
is a well balanced play that will stand 
the test of time. By this standard we 
are unable to give any decision on the 
many plays that have been written and 
produced within the last five or ten 
years. Some of them may stand the test 
of time. 

There is one thing I would like to 
say, however. One of Dion Boucicault’s 
plays, one of his first, too, is still the 
standard for a society comedy, though 
it was written half a century ago. This 
is “London Assurance.” It is an ex- 
ample of the best in this kind of dra- 
matic writing, and the characters still 
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ring true to life, though their costumes 
and vernacular may seem out of date. 


Don’t Know the Answer 
By Kyrie BELLEW 


HEN I was a little boy, only 

shortly returned to England from 

India, where we had lived for sev- 

eral years, I saw a performance of 

“Hamlet” that has remained with me, 

. very fresh and very vivid, to this day. 

The star in the play was Charles Keene. 

But would not care to say that Charles 

Keene is my favorite actor, although I 
enjoyed seeing him very much. 

Not long after that I was fortunate 
in knowing and seeing a great deal of 
another great English actor, Charles 
Fechter. He was my father’s personal 
friend, and was often at our home. I 
heard their talk, and as my father was 
coaching Fechter, I learned a great deal 
about the stage and about Shakes- 
peare. Every time Mr. Fechter appeared 
I went to see him. To this day I still 
consider him the greatest Hamlet I 
ever saw. 

When one considers the depth and 
breadth of that character of “Hamlet,” 
and then selects a man whom he con- 
siders the greatest player of Hamlet, 
one has almost picked the man he con- 
siders the greatest actor. 

In the face of this, however, I do not 
wish to say that Fechter is my favorite 
actor. I have no favorite player. There 
are too many men and women on the 
stage to-day, and have been in my recol- 
lection, who please me in different kinds 
of work, for me to put my finger upon 
one and say, “He (or she) is my favor- 
ite.” The question is one I cannot an- 
swer, because I don’t know the answer. 


A Matter of Moods 
By Maset TALIAFERRO 


OMETIMES I prefer a _ broiled 
steak for dinner ; sometimes I think 
fried chicken tastes better than any- 

thing else ; at another time I want roast 
beef, or a leg of lamb. Now, on the 
days I want broiled steak I think broiled 
steak is my favorite meat. But on the 
day I want fried chicken the beefsteak 
would not be at all acceptable. 


The meaning of this is that since I 
am a creature of moods, as most of us 
are, the task of selecting a favorite play 
is beyond me, and of course the same — 
thing would apply to selecting a favor- 
ite player. I say this without trying to 
evade the responsibility of answering. 
If I could answer honestly, I should be 
glad to do so. 

There is one thing, though, that I 
wish to say. It is this: The player of the 
present day is so busy acting that he 
has little chance to see other players 
and new plays. Therefore, he will nearly 
always go back to the old-timers in both 
plays and players when he talks about 
stage history. When he does this he 
does not mean to say that the modern 
plays and the modern players are not 
as good as the old-timers. We just do 
not know enough about them to talk 
intelligently on the subject of their 
work. 

My taste in plays, as a general thing, 
runs to the poetical. I do not mean 
necessarily plays that are written in 
blank verse, but plays in which the 
poetic thought is dominant. Perhaps 
that is why I am so very fond of 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “As You Like 
It.” As a little girl, I fell desperately in 
love with Miss Julia Marlowe when I 
saw her as Juliet, and I still am very, 
very fond of her in plays of this char- 
acter especially. 

Also I like Miss Maude Adams in her 
whimsical Barrie plays, and half a 
dozen other women and men in the 
plays in which they specialize. 

If this is true, then how can I choose 
one play and one player as my favorite 
—since I do not even know what is my 
favorite meat? 


“As You Like It” 
By VioLta ALLEN. 


Y TASTE runs to Shakespeare, 
and of all the master’s plays I be- 
lieve I prefer to see “As You Like 

it.” To me it is a wonderful piece of 
work, wonderful because it seems to 
cover the entire gamut of those human 
emotions that are less violent than the 
hatred that inspires murder. Perhaps it 
is because I would rather play Viola 
that I like the play in which the char- 

















acter appears better than any other. At 
any rate, I am very fond of the charac- 
ter of Viola and hope soon to have the 
opportunity of playing it again. 

There are many plays besides Shakes- 
peare’s ‘that I like to see, and I know 
that many good plays are being written 
to-day, and have been written in the last 
ten years. I think Pinero has done some 
great work in England, as has Israel 
Zangwill. In our own country we have 
some examples of great success in play- 
writing. I marvel some at the persistent 
success of Augustus Thomas, and the 
wonderful amount of good work that 
Clyde Fitch has turned out. Then we 
have newer playwrights that are doing 
splendid work: George Ade and Eu- 
gene Walter and Milton Royle, and 
half a dozen others. Many of the plays 
of the last few years I have not seen, 
but I know they are good. 

I have no favorite actor or actress. 
When I was a little girl I did not go to 
the theatre, though my father was a 
member of the old Boston Theatre 
Stock Company. I was placed in a 
boarding-school when I was a miss, and 
they would not let us become matinée 
girls. I stepped out of the school onto 
the stage, so that most of the plays I 
have seen have been from behind and 
not from in front of the footlights. It 
isn’t the best place to stand when you 
want to judge a play or a player. 


Sir Henry Irving 


By Herbert KELCEY 


BELIEVE that I admired Sir Henry’ 


Irving more than any other actor or 

actress. In addition to being a great 
artist, Sir Henry was a great man. He 
practically made the modern English 
stage. It was almost entirely through 
his efforts that the theatre in England 
was brought from the old shipshod, 
cheap and tawdry way of producing 
plays to the present beautiful standard. 
Sir Henry was the father of the great 
productions in England. 

The choice of a favorite play is even 
more difficult, for one does not have the 
personality of the player to help him 
decide. Sometimes I like tragedy ; some- 
times I want comedy; sometimes a ro- 
mantic play; sometimes I want opera. 





Shakespeare always pleases me, though 
there are times when I have little desire 
to see one of his plays. 

I think the real test of.a good play is 
“Does it become old fashioned?” If it 
does not, then it is a great play; if it 
does, it may be either a poor play or 
just a good play. There are not many 
plays that do not become old-fashioned, 
but I recall one that seems perennial in 
its youthfulness and timeliness. That is 
“Diplomacy.” It is not given often now, 
but it is produced from time to time, 


-both in Amexica and in Europe, and it 


always remains fresh and natural. 


The Irishman and the Flea 
By Victor Moore 


EE, but it’s hard to pick the an- 
swer to that question, if I may use 
the language of Kid Burns. 

I can tell, right off the reel, the kind 
of play and the kind of player I like the 
best, but to put my finger on the par- 
ticular one in each class, is very much 
like the Irishman trying to catch the 
flea. 

I like best of all the homely plays, 
the plays that put real men and women 
and children on the stage, the plays that 
give us true pictures of the real 
thoughts of people we know. I like the 
human plays, the plays in which the 
characters act as ordinary human be- 
ings would act under the same circum- 
stances. 

Perhaps I can give a better idea of 
just what appeals most to me by saying 
that I once saw James A. Herne in his 
great “Shore Acres” five times in one 
week, I was a half-grown boy at the 
time, living in Boston, and had an over- 
powering desire to become an actor. 

I went to every play that came to 
town. Often I would see one play so 
much that I would write it all down in 
a book I kept for the purpose. I was 
letter perfect in all the parts in a num- 
ber of plays before I ever got a speak- 
ing part in any one. 

Maybe it is because of my own early 
experiences that I do not like the arti- 
ficial plays—the plays that tell of artifi- 
cial phases of life; that put on people 
who hide their real selves under a ve- 
neer of artificiality. 
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I think the reason “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is such a universal favorite is 
because people realize—even children— 
that the characters are human beings, 
showing both their best and their worst 
natural characters. 

For the same reason I like those 
actors and actresses best who are less 
actors than artists, who lose their per- 
sonalities in the humanity of the char- 
acters they are playing. There are a 
number of women and men in this class, 
but I could not tell who I like the best. 

Again, to use the Kid’s language, I 
do not play any favorites. It depends so 
much upon my own feelings how much 
I enjoy a play or a player, that it 
wouldn’t be fair to say I like John 
Drew the best and not E. H. Sothern, 
or William H. Crane, or Julia Marlowe, 
or Mrs. Fiske. One day I might have 
one favorite and the next day another 
would be my choice. 

As a general thing I like the plays 
that end happily but consistently. I re- 
member one I saw when a boy that was 
the real thing in melodrama, and that 
appealed to me, as to most boys, be- 
cause of its melodramatic scenes. But I 
did not like it after I got awav from the 
theatre, because it did not end as I be- 
lieved it should. 

_It was “The Counsel for the De- 
fense.” The counsel, in protecting a 
woman he loved, had shot and killed a 
man in self-defense. Ancther man was 
arrested, tried for the murder, and ac- 
quitted. The hero wanted to tell the 


world the truth, but his friends would 


not let him. 

That did not seem the fair thing to 
do, according to my young ideas of 
honesty and justice, and I couldn’t like 
the hero for that very reason. And when 
the audience doesn’t like the hero it 
means there is a screw loose somewhere 
in the play. 


Mrs. Fiske the Greatest 
By CurystTaAL HERNE 


O ONE would be surprised if I 
named my father and one of. his 
plays, “Shore Acres,” in answer tc 
these questions. But because.father is 
not among the living actors, and be- 
cause his best play is not put on fre- 
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quently enough for the present genera- © 
tion to be familiar with it, I shall leave 
them in my memory in the lofty posi- 
tions they always have occupied. 

Of the present actors and actresses I 
am quite sure that I would select Mrs. 
Fiske as my favorite—and as the great- 
est. I have not seen them all, but she is 
the greatest of those with whose work I 
am familiar. 

Sometimes I think Mrs, Fiske’s act- 
ing is not acting. It is too subtle, too 
penetrating, too overwhelming in its 
adroitness. It is what I would call sub- 
limated acting. Hers is the art that tells 
more in silences than others can tell in 
a torrent of words and a cyclone of 
business. 

I will not say that Mrs. Fiske is my 
model, because’ I do not think we are 
enough alike, in any manner, for me to 
do the kind of work she does, and she 
cannot be imitated, even if one should 
want to do so. 

Of the plays I think I shall stand 
by my choice of childhood days. There 
was never a character in any stage play 
that could compare with Juliet in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and for that rea- 
son I have concluded that Shakespeare’s 
master romantic tragedy is my favorite 
play. 

I'll admit that I am prejudiced in its 
favor because Juliet and I have been 
cronies since I first learned how to read. 
I think I was letter perfect in the lines 
of the part before I was twelve years 
old. I can remember that I learned it 
before my mother would permit me to 
use our volume of Shakespeare. She 
told me I should not spoil the book by 
such foolishness, and insisted upon my 
copying the part if I wanted to memor- 
ize it. 

My enthusiastic love for Juliet may 
be imagined. I copied the part, and it 
is the longest ever written for a char- 
acter in a play. There were pages and 
pages of it. 

Juliet is taken through the entire 
gamut of human emotions, from the 
heights of blissful happiness to the 
depths of darkest grief. That is why I 
say it is the greatest part ever written, 
and that is why I should like to play it 
—though I do not dare hope I should 
succeed.” 











Maude Adams in Barrie’s Latest 
By Hattie WILLIAMS 


HERE are so many things to con- 

sider when one essays the task of 

choosing her favorite player that 
it seems strange I do not hésitate for an 
instant. Mine is Maude Adams. 

I say this without feeling it necessary 
to give any reasons for my selection, or 
to make any apologies to the many other 
good actors and actresses on the stage. 

Miss Adams, to me, represents all 
that is sweet and dear and lovable on 
the stage, and this opinion has. been 
made stronger in recent years by the 
knowledge that she is just as sweet and 
lovable in private as in public life. 

Undoubtedly that is the principal rea- 
son why she does appeal to so many 
people as she appeals to me. While she 
is a talented actress, in fact a genius, I 
can see how her natural purity of 
thought and sweetness and gentleness 
would inevitably show through her work 
on the stage. 

The moment she appears, I feel as if 
I should like to throw my arms around 
her and give her a good, bear-like hug. 
She arouses all my better feelings; she 
makes the world seem softer and gen- 
tler; she makes the good things of life 
seem sweeter, and the evil things of life 
seem less harsh. 

Just at present I believe Miss Adams’ 
latest success, “What Every Woman 
Knows” is my favorite play. I think 
Barrie appeals more to women than he 
does to men, although he has a host of 
male admirers. 

It is more difficult, however, to name 
my favorite play than it is to choose 
the player I like the best. There isn’t 
the personal element in the play that 
there is in the actor, and one that makes 
a strong appeal this year is apt to be 
supplanted in my affections the next 
ear. 

: That is why I say that “What Every 
Woman Knows” is my favorite play— 
at present. 

Theatrical people are prone to look 
at a play from the viewpoint of the 
character in it that-they would like to 
act, and therefore, their judgment isn’t 
always good; in fact, it seldom is. One 
of us will like a play because the hero- 
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ine’s part just fits her; another will not 
like the same play because the ingénue’s 
part doesn’t suit her, and so on. 

Naturally the real answer to the ques- 
tion is: 

“My favorite play is the one in which 
I am to make a great success, if such a 
one is in existence, or is to come into 
existence.” 

We all hope it is, or will be. The 
“we” is used both individually and 
collectively. 


Wilton Lackaye the Man 
By Sam BERNARD 


IVE me Wilton Lackaye for the 
man and Julia Marlowe for the 
woman, and I'll let you have the 

rest of the actors and actresses. There 
are many others I like to see, but I 
would give them all up in preference to 
losing the opportunity of seeing these 
two. 

Why? I think Lackaye is the great- 
est character-actor on the stage to-day, 
and I am especially fond of this type. 
I think the actor who can do good char- 
acter-work is doing the most difficult 
and the most pleasure-giving work on 
the stage. Lackaye’s Svengali was sim- * 
ply immense. I don’t care what you 
think of the play of “Trilby,” but you 
cannot have any reason to say that 
Svengali, as Lackaye plays him, isn’t 
one of the greatest bits of acting ever 
put on the stage. 

T like Julia Marlowe because in her 
acting she is the most natural, the most 
sincere, the most womanly actress on 
the stage. She may have many little 
mannerisms—all stage people have in a 
greater or lesser degree—but she makes 
her characters true to life; she makes 
them living people and not simply 
stuffed pictures. 

The play I like the best is one I used ° 
several seasons ago, “The Girl From 
Kays.” That sounds strange, I know. 
But I never considered “The Girl” a 
musical comedy or a comic opera. 

The character of “The Rich Mr. 
Hoggenheimer” was a real character. 
He was a sure-enough man. There are 
other plays with live men in them, I 
know, but I never can quite get away 
from the idea that Hoggenheimer was 
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Hoggenheimer come to life and put on 
the stage just as he was. 


Irving as “Shylock” 
By WiLit1aAm Morris 


O ONE has ever filled the place 
held in my esteem by the late Sir 
Henry Irving. To my mind he 

was the greatest actor, not only on the 
stage in his day, but in any day. Cer- 
tainly he was head and shoulders above 
any of the present day actors or ac- 
tresses. 

Irving’s “Shylock” was the greatest 
piece of portraiture by means of the 
mimic art that was ever done, so far as 
my personal observation and reading 
and hearsay can inform me. In it the 
English actor played on every string of 
the human heart, touched every human 
emotion, and did it so deftly, and yet so 
firmly, that each note stood out clear 
and strong. 

I do not know that I would call “The 
Merchant of Venice” my favorite play, 
because I was always so delighted with 
Irving’s Shylock, but it is a great play. 

Of the present actors and actresses 
we have many good ones, but none who 
appeals to me especially. I might say 
that I have reached the point where the 
play itself is the thing that attracts me 
and not the personality of those who 
are taking part in it. Irving was my 
ideal, and I doubt if there ever will be 
another—at least, in my time. 


Miss Marlowe Best of All 
By LuLu GLASER 


ULIA MARLOWE is the player I 
J like the best of all the men and wom- 
en I have seen on the stage. Some- 
times I am tempted to say that if I 
could be as pleasing an actress as she, 
if I could deeply touch as many hearts 
as she does, I would wish to remain on 
the stage. 

Miss Marlowe’s art meets the su- 
preme test of naturalness. Her acting 
has that beautiful “mellow” quality that 
causes me to forget the art in the heart 
of the woman she is revealing. 

I can best describe her acting and its 
effect upon me by comparing it with 
the mellow light of the after-glow of 
the sunset. 
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I do not know that I could select one 
play that stands out as my favorite. 
There are so many different kinds of 
plays, and so many different moods of 
the human heart, that much depends up- 
on the happy meeting of the right mood 
with the right play at the right time. 
There are many plays I like intellec- 
tually that do not appeal to my heart. 
There are many that appeal to my senti- 
ment and sympathies that I do not ad- 
mire with my brain. Sometimes I want 
musical comedy ; sometimes I want trag- 
edy; often I want a homely play, with 
homely characters, portraying homely 
themes, the things that are nearest our 
real hearts. 


John McCullough’s Greatness 
By Mactyn ARBUCKLE 


OHN McCULLOUGH was my first 
J stage ideal. Perhaps he still is, 
though I gave up, years ago, when I 
began to grow fat, all hope of realiz- 
ing my ambition to fill his shoes. 

In the days when McCullough ap- 
pealed to me there were fewer great 
actors and actresses than now. At that 
time they were not divided into half-a- 
dozen schools, as at present. Then, in 
order to be great, a man usually had to 
be the greatest. There were only a few 
Edwin Booths, Wilson Barretts, John 
McCulloughs, and then, away below 
them, were a host of imitators. © 

Now there are dozens of first-class 
actors, of great actors and actresses; 
but the great one in this school does not 
even attempt to be a great one in that 
school. 

McCullough was my ideal because | 
saw him at the time when I was just 
becoming engrossed in the study of the 
classics ; when the poetic appealed to me 
as being by far the most real thing in 
life. 

If I should see him now it is probable 
that I should not be so affected as I 
once was, but I should admire him. With 
the growth of my chin, and the expand- 
ing of my girth, I have given up the 
hope of being a classic actor, and as I 
try to reach a high place in the “nat- 
ural” school of acting, I begin to see 
that it requires as much genius and tal- 
ent and work to be great in this line as 
in any other. — 











Two Women Favorites 
By Marie CAHILL 


N MY kiddie days my older brother 
took me to the theatre, and we went 
where he wanted to go—to the most 

lurid of lurid melodramas: I was fright- 
ened half to death most of the time, and 
I cannot say that I really liked them. 
But one night mother permitted us to 
attend an evening performance. It was 
a great treat just to go to the theatre at 
night, though some people smile when I 
say that the play was Edwin Booth in 
“The Fool’s Revenge,” and that I, a 
girl of ten years, cried because the play 
was over so quickly. 

I fell in love with Booth then, even 
though I did not know how great an 
actor he was. And all through my mat- 
inée idolizing days Booth was my 
favorite. 

I have outgrown that time now—at 
least I hope I have—and in recent years 
actresses instead of actors have been my 
stage-favorites. 

If I were compelled to select one 
from the list of many good American 
actreesses as my favorite, I should 
choose two. They are Julia Marlowe 
and Mrs. Fiske. I love Miss Marlowe 
on the stage because her acting and her 
personality make me love her. 

I admire Mrs. Fiske tremendously. I 
think she is wonderful. And she is such 
a worker. She is so in earnest about 
everything she does. She is constantly 
trying to do things better. She is re- 
hearsing, studying, thinking, planning, 
all the time. She even spends hours and 
hours re-writing plays that already seem 
perfect to most people who see them. 

Mrs. Fiske’s ambition is unlimited, 
and her energy is almost equal to the 
task of keeping up with it. 

My favorite plays are comedies. | 
consider a play filled with genuine 
comedy—wit and humor and pathos, 
the highest development of stage’ art, 
and the most difficult to play. 


Edwin Forrest and “Richelieu” 
By Joun DrEw 
HEN, as a boy, I saw Edwin For- 


rest play the Cardinal in “Ri- 
chelieu,” I thought he was the 
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greatest man in the world. The fact 
that it was probably the first good actor 
and the first big play I saw may have 
helped to make the impression. 

In the years that have gone by since 
that time I have enjoyed many actors 
and actresses, I have had favorites of 
a day, a week, a year; I have had them 
among the comedians, among the trage- 
dians, among the character actors. But 
I really believe not one of them has ever 
affected me as did Forrest in “Rich- 
elieu.” 

I am greatly interested in Maude 
Adams. She is a wonderfully attractive 
little woman, and her art is rapidly 
nearing the stage of perfection—as near 
as human beings can make perfect so 
elusive a thing as Art. 

I doubt if I would enjoy a perform- 
ance of “Richelieu,” even by a Forrest, 
now as I did when I was a boy. Still, 
if it is necessary for me to say that I 
have a favorite play and a favorite 
player, I shall be tempted to decide in 
favor of my boyhood’s choice. 


Joseph Jefferson First 
By Bitty B. VAN 


AM FIRM in the belief that Joseph 
Jefferson was the greatest man the 
stage of any country has ever 

known. He was the finest man in the 
world. He was big, strong and kind, and 
gentle and lovable. 

Jefferson was one of the first to start 
the movement that resulted in the for- 
mation of the alliance of the church and 
the stage. He worked earnestly to bring 
this about, and his gentle influence was 
a great factor in its final success. 

The Actors’ Church Alliance has been 
the greatest aid in lifting the theatrical 
profession out of the place popular 
opinion so long had consigned it. It 
has raised the profession until it is an 
honor to belong to it. It has had a great 
deal to do with the change in public sen- 
timent concerning actors. 

This is my estimate of Jefferson as a 
man. My estimate of him as an actor 
is equally as high. So far as I know, he 
is the only actor who was able to retain 
his position at the very top rank of the 
profession through his entire life. Rich- 
ard Mansfield’s position was as high 
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when death called him as at any other 
time in his career, but Mansfield’s life 
was short compared with Jefferson’s, 
and the term of years he was at the top 
was still shorter. I think, too, that Jef- 
ferson’s greatness was shown especially 
in the fact that he retained his gentle- 
ness and sweetness to the very last. 


The Gifted Mme. Rejane 
By NANcE O’ NEILL 


HERE are many actors and ac- 

tresses of whom I am very fond 

both professionally and _ person- 
ally, but I believe there is none who im- 
presses me as being so great an artist 
as Madame Rejane. To my mind this 
gifted Frenchwoman is the acme of 
dramatic art. 


En Tour with 
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With most players, even when they 
sink their own individualities in the 
characters they are playing, it is always 
apparent that they are acting. You 
catch yourself watching—not the por- 
trayal of a character in the play, but the 
technique of the art by which such and 
such a player depicts that character. 
Their art is too conscious, both to the 
watcher and to themselves. 

With Madame Rejane it is not so. 
There is no Rejane when she is playing, 
nor is there any desire to watch how 
she uses the many little tricks and de- 
vices of the player’s art. You lose sight 
of the fact that Madame Rejane 1s 
playing, and are carried along by her 
life-like—and therefore her deperson- 
alized—characterization. 

I think she is wonderful. 


“The Harvard 


Stroke” 


By WALTER JONES 








In this short story of the stage a glimpse is given of the real life 
of a theatrical company playing the “one night stands.” That life 
is, in a certain way, a family affair, and the elder members watch 
the comings and goings of the younger with almost parental anxiety. 








INE months ago I should have 
N called anyone mildly crazy who 
had predicted that January would 
find me here in a one-night-stand hotel 
in Ohio, lead of “The Harvard Stroke” 
company No. 2. But since I graduated 
from Cobham College last June, plot- 
ting against my father’s determination 
to make me a teacher, the mills of the 
gods have ground exceedingly swift. 
Norcross was the agent they chose to 
lure me behind the footlights. 
To leave the matter of a profession 
open I had elected to spend my first 


undergraduate summer at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, where, though I was not 
specially interested in the religious in- 
struction, I enjoyed athletics to the full 
and hoped that my abilities in this di- 
rection would help me to land a posi- 
tion where I might coach as well as 
teach. Among the fellows I met was a 
Dartmouth man of theatrical ambition. 
He confided to me that, through cous- 
inship with the manager’s wife, he had 
been able to secure a small part in “The 
Harvard Stroke,” a college play which 
the previous year had met with suffi- 














cient success to warrant its presenta- 
tion by two road companies. While 
Norcross and I formed the battery of 
a summer baseball nine, our acquaint- 
ance was only casual and, once out of 
sight, I thought no more of him until 
we met in a New York restaurant the 
last week in August. 

Nothing offering in the way of ath- 
letic directorship, | had come down to 
New York on the trail of a newspaper 
job; but a fraternity brother’s influence 
with his paper had barely been suffi- 
cient to secure me a few sticks of 
piece-work. It was borne in upon me 
that the metropolis wasn’t hunting em- 
bryo journalists, or proof-readers, or 
even office boys ; so, after living a week 
on a pair of diamond studded cuff 
links, I had about determined to hike 
for Indiana, when I came upon Nor- 
cross in a cheap eating house I had lIo- 
cated in the Rialto district. 

He was in great spirits, for his en- 
gagement had materialized: contracts 
signed, parts given given out, and re- 
hearsals called. I looked at him envi- 
ously while he gradually pumped me as 
to my own plans. There weren’t any 
to pump—and I guess he saw it for, 
when I had ended with a gayety I did 
not feel, “It’s me back to Vincennes 
to pound out real estate deeds for the 
old man or spill the lore in a rube 
academy,” he remarked suddenly: 

“Why don’t you come with us? The 
Grampus is shy a man for the crew. 
You've got plenty of figure and—Can 
you sing?” 

I could sing a little and said so. The 
idea of the thing appealed to me. I 
glanced over his advance route-sheet. 
It covered territory from Connecticut 
to Iowa. I scented a chance to see a 
bit of the world, keep myself in 
clothes, and pass the time in the com- 
pany of pleasant fellows. Fortunately, 
or otherwise, I did not express these 
thoughts, or I might have lost a few 
illusions—and the job. 

“I wont promise that they'll take you 
on,” Norcross said, as he rose to keep 
an appointment; “but Grampus 
ourhtn’t object to another bona fide 
college man to lift the average and give 
tone to the dressing. Come round in 


the morning—we’re rehearsing at the 
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Princess—and let him look you over,” 
I went and was presented to the 
manager, who did appear rather like a 
human grampus with a couple of ges- 
ticulating arms and an emphatic vocab- 
ulary. He “looked me over” minutely, 
tried my voice, and grunted when I 
was green enough to admit that I had 
had no previous theatrical experience. 
Then he ordered me to a dressing-room 
to strip, where he prodded my biceps 
and contemplated my legs until he had ~ 
decided whether I would excite the 
risibilities of the gallery in the abbrevi- 
ated costume of the boat-race scene. 

After this, he dismissed me non-com- 
mittally. 

Ten minutes later I found him work- 
ing out some business for a students’ 
rough-house. He handed me the part 
of a member of the crew, which includ- 
ed stage-business in two acts and a 
half dozen sides in the big scene on the 
river. 


In a week or so rehearsals began in 
earnest and I tried to get the “size” of 
the company. The lives of just four of 
its members have touched mine closely 
in the following weeks on the road. 

First, there was Harry Anson, Har- 
vard student and leading man, who in 
real life had never matriculated in any 
college and wouldn’t have known a 
Greek verb from a hieroglyphic... He 
was as handsome a fellow as ever 
lived, and, aided by a couple of years’ 
experience in juveniles, worked up the 
part with an atmosphere quite unex- 
ceptionable. Contrary to the usual man- 
ner of stars, he sought Norcross’ and 
my advice as to certain traditions of 
college life, and made effective points 
out of more than one crude suggestion 
we gave him. In my own case, at least, 
he so avoided the usual aloofness of 
luminaries that, by the opening night, 
I felt myself firm friends with him. 

Next to Anson’s, the fattest part in 
the play was the heavy in the guise of 
a student bounder, who, through rival- 
ry in love for the hand of the heroine, 
tries to ruin the hero on the eve of the 
annual Harvard-Yale boat-race on the 
Thames. Weir Stevens was of the 
dark, slim, stage-adventurer type, but 
fortunately possessed the common- 
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sense to speak his lines with a repres- 
sion even the stage manager couldn’t 
eradicate. With the cast he was decid- 
edly stand-offish—evidently considering 
us of the crew in the light of a humble 
chorus. Though personally repellant, I 
could not help admiring the earnestness 
and intelligence he put into his work. 

But to my untutored eyes the most 
remarkable member of the entire com- 
pany was the little girl—she wasn’t 
really more than a girl—who “did” a 
local Cambridge “student chaser” that, 
for a financial consideration, is induced 
by the villain to pose as an innocent 
wronged by the hero. The part—hard- 
ly more than a bit—lent itself to the 
vulgar and melodramatic, and behind 
the footlights Edna Lowney realized 
its possibilities to the full; but in pri- 
vate life she was a demure and dainty 
_ creature with a refinement that allowed 

no freedom from the male members of 
the company and insisted upon the re- 
moval of every trace of make-up before 
she left the theatre. 

Then lastly, there was Norcross, who 
really hasn’t counted, except to make 
a good traveling companion: matter-of- 
fact, even-tempered, and uncomplain- 
ing of the hardships of one night 
stands. 

The author of “The Harvard 
Stroke” had devised a triangle of 
which the leading lady was the third 
corner. Off stage, however, she was un- 
interesting both personally and artis- 
tically—as Weir Stevens caustically re- 
marked, “A handsome, docile female, 
that came cheap on account of her 
age.” In the real triangular drama that 
speedily developed among the players 
Harry Anson, Stevens, and Miss Low- 
ney were the principals. 

. Rivalry for the affections of the in- 

génue began during rehearsals, and up- 
on the very first night of the engage- 
ment, I, through no fault of my own, 
was transformed from a spectator into 
an unwilling partisan. 

We opened at Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. The day was a memorable one for 
me. I felt for the first time in my life 
fear—abject, absolute fear of the criti- 
cal, expectant faces beyond the foot- 
light glare. The saliva left my mouth, 
my hands were clenched at my sides to 
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hide their nervous tremor, and my 
voice sounded high pitched and white 
as I took the first cue. 

“Here he comes. They’ve made the 
Kid stroke oar. Let’s give him a yell!” 

I tasted, too, my share in the glory 
of applause when the curtain rang up 
and down and up again before the gal- 
lery’s enthusiasm over the victory of 
the Harvard crew. 

After the performance, it was a well- 
pleased company that sat around the 
hotel lobby comparing notes on our 
success. Anson and Stevens, however, 
were absent, and I remembered that 
in leaving the theatre I had heard the 
latter propose a rarebit. It was past 
twelve as they swung in through the 
revolving doors. While Stevens stopped 
at the cigar-case, Anson asked the desk 
for his room key. 

For a moment he fingered the reg- 
ister, then he said to me in the most 
casual manner: 

“There’s been a mistake in your as- 
signment, Conrath. If you’re ready, 
let’s turn in.” 

Surprised and pleased, I got up and 
followed him. I had not supposed that 
the economies of the management 
would demand him to share his room. 
From the angle of the stairway, I sawa 
half dozen pair of eyes raised stealthily 
from newspapers. Stevens stood with 
his cigar poised before the lighter. On 
his face a desperate nonchalance 
fought down a snarl of bitter disap- 
pointment. In the momentary lull from 
below it dawned upon me that for “The 
Harvard Stroke” company history was 
in the making: the lead had selected 
his intimate for the tour—and it wasn’t 
Weir Stevens. 


From that night Stevens’ manner to- 
ward Anson changed subtly to elabor- 
ate indifference. To me he became oc- 
casionally inclined to knife the leading 
man’s histrionic ability; so, to escape 
discussion, I avoided him. And this was 
not difficult, for he managed to spend 
with Miss Lowney as much of his time 
as she would allow. 

We carried only three ladies and she 
elected to become the odd; thus there 
were plenty of opportunities for the 
men of the company to offer escort and 








attention. In improving these, Harry 


Anson, of course, had the right of way. 
I am sure his interest in her was at 
first hardly more than curiosity at her 
apparent lack of sophistication. When 
he found her innocence genuine, he al- 
lowed himself to follow his susceptibil- 
ities. Zest, too, was added by the fact 
of Stevens’ rivalry. 

I was sorry for the whole affair as 
I felt that both, though entirely honor- 
able in intentions, were playing a game 
for the season, while Miss Lowney 
might possibly be playing it for life. 
She must, though, have been a natural 
tactician. Weeks passed without inci- 
dent or revelation, though emotion was 
likely held in abeyance through self- 
interest; for no one could afford to 
risk a break that meant dismissal in- a 
winter when so many actors were rest- 
ing. 

But the little ingénue could not for- 
ever conceal in which direction her 
heart lay. The cat leaped out of the 
bag in a conversation at the depot as 
we were leaving Erie, the mornins 
after our big jolt. Let me see—I have 
it in my note-book—on this page— 
somewhere. 


Norwalk: packed house; six calls for 
crew after third act. Warren: intro- 
duced new song, “Belle of the Students’ 
Ball;” gives me solo in second act; 
went well. Youngstown: finished out 
week to poor business; salaries held; 
weather abominable; half company down 
with colds. Ashtabula: still no letter 
from home. Has the gov. chucked me, I 
wonder? Ah, here it is!—Erie: curtain 
held half hour; H. A. jagged. 

Before train time Miss Lowney, 
Stevens, and I were talking it over. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed excitedly, “for 
a few minutes I was weak on my pins. 
If we hadn’t got him under that faucet, 
it would have been all up. As it was the 
house was wise. Why, man, I had to 
carry him over a dozen cues! The box- 
office wanted to hold back the receipts.” 

Edna Lowney shivered. 

“What does the boss say?” she 
asked. 

“Ten plunks for this—and his en- 
velope the next time it happens. And 
The Grampus is right. A company 
can’t stand for that sort of thing; it’s 
demoralizing. I’m sorry for him; he’ll 
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be queered with other managers. I 
didn’t think Anson was that kind of 
i 

Edna Lowney’s cheeks flamed, but 
she interrupted quietly enough: 

“I wonder where he could have got 
the stuff?” 

“T don’t know,” said Stevens hur- 
riedly. “None of the company boozes 
but Billy Mangles, and Anson wouldn’t 
go round with him. Some town loafers 
probably—Excuse me; I see Norcross 
with my suit-case.” 

He left us abruptly and the ingénue 
laid a pleading hand on my arm. 

“You wont let him do it again, will 
you?” she begged. “It means so much 
to us all: our livelihood, his welfare. 
Oh, if anything should happen—” 

She broke off suddenly and bent her 
head to adjust her fur. 

“T am certain it wont occur again,” 
I assured her. “Last night he felt him- 
self utterly disgraced before you all. 
We sat up half the night talking about 
it. Drink is his besetting sin. The habit 
has cost him dearly before, and he 
thought he had put it behind him for 
good. He’s been straight as a die for a 
year, but lately there have been lots of 
things to worry him; an old note that 
he’s had to meet, poor houses, and a 
perfectly unwarrantable dope from The 
Grampus that he wasn’t playing up at 
matinées. And this week he has been 
unable to shake off his cold. It seemed 
as if a finger or two would put him on 
his feet, and yesterday afternoon one 
of the fellows twitted him about never 
taking a glass with the bunch; said it 
was stuck up, and so on. Of course the 


» fellow couldn’t have known—But I 


don’t know why I am boring you with 
all this,” I caught myself up quickly. 

Our train drew in. I put my arm 
through hers as we crossed the slippery 
tracks, 

“Who was it got Mr. Anson to 
drinking yesterday?” she said. 

“You're taking a parlor car?” I ig- 
nored. 

She looked up at me keenly. 

“Weir Stevens understudies the lead, 
doesn’t he?” she offered as an after- 
math, 

Had I pondered her words, a crisis 
in the affairs of “The Harvard Stroke” 
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might have been avoided. But I then 
saw nothing in her remark except its 
apparent irrelevancy. It was soon to be 
borne in upon me, however, that her 
woman’s intuition had divined a situa- 
tion too deep for unsuspicious mascu- 
line perceptions. Besides, I had yet to 
learn that a girl may, up to a certain 
point, tolerate a man because she fears 
him. 


It was Saturday, and we were play- 
.ing Bellaire, Ohio. There was no mat- 
inée. Our advance man had failed to 
sidetrack a local date. This was dis- 
heartening, for we couldn't afford to 
skip a single performance’s receipts. 
The company sat about the hotel lobby 
disconsolately reading dramatic papers 
or punching a slot machine. 

Harry wanted me to shoot a game of 
pool with him; but I had promised the 
' stage manager to hunt up the theatre 
and rehearse the extras—we carried 
only one crew—for the boat-race. As I 
pushed by the creaking storm-door 
Edna Lowney stood with her wistful 
face close to the pane, watching Anson 
and Weir Stevens disappear down the 
street together. Her puckered brows 
and anxious gaze at this sudden re- 
sumption of friendliness between the 
two fellows filled me with a vague un- 
easiness. Though I called to her cheer- 
ily, it was a poor, pinched shadow of 
a smile that followed me as I was 
swept into the grasp of a chill. gnawing 
wind which rustled down the bleak val- 
ley town with its ice-choked, muddy 
river. 

At the opera house I waited to put 


the tyros through their paces while , 


some quack lecturer in the auditorium 
squeaked out yards of a motion-picture 
travelogue. When, at last, the sleepy 
audience shuffled out and the professor 
packed his junk, I got the stage and 
sweated my embryo crew over the oars 
until they pulled with some semblance 
of form and unison. 

It was late when I finished, and I was 
tired and disgruntled, one of those days 
.when the tinsel seems rubbed off of 
life. I saw the dressing-room a magni- 
fied rat-hole, the scenery cracked paint, 
and the sullen stage-hands devils in- 
carnate. Feeling like that, I knew but 


one thing to prevent my “going bad.” 
I pulled myself into a property sweater, 
struck out for the hills back of Bellaire, 
and drove my rebellious feet hard and 
fast until there was no think in me— 
nothing but a healthy, grateful body- 
ache. 

The plan worked, as it always does 
with me, and I fronted about toward 
the cheery lights of the nestling town 
with quickened brain and yawning 
stomach. But I had reckoned without 
the time. Glancing at my watch, I dis- 
covered it was long after seven. At the 
nearest hand-me-out, I swallowed some 
sandwiches and a cup of coffee and 
made for the theatre. 

Knowing I was late, I hoped to steal 
in without being seen by The Grampus. 
But the stage door shut only to con- 
front me with well nigh all the male 
members of the company while the 
women, in various stages of make-up, 
peered anxiously from their dressing- 
rooms. 

The Grampus voiced the shadow that 
fell upon all faces at my entrance: 

“My God, man! It can’t be that you 
haven't got him!” 

“Got who? What do you mean?” 

“Anson. Haven’t you been with him? 
Don’t you know—” 

“T? T haven’t seen him since iunch. 
What’s up?” 

“What's up! Can’t you see—He's 
gone on a toot again. We’ve been scout- 
ing for him everywhere. He was with 
Stevens early in the afternoon, playing 
pool. We haven’t been able to trace 
him since then. Stevens, vou’ll have to 
go on with the lead; and you Conrath— 
it’s lucky vou’re up in the heavy’s lines. 
We'll divide your own cues and busi- 
ness among the rest of the crew. Get 
together now, all of you fellows, and 
we'll show that blamed boozer we can 
give just as good a show without him.” 

Under the circumstances that was a 
mild harangue for a stage manager and 
we buckled to, realizing that to get the 
play over the footlights somehow meant 
our bread and butter. 

I had understudied the villain for 
just such an emergency; but I found 
the lines elusive and jumbled in a mind 
sore with dwelling on Anson’s unac- 
countable lapse from grace and Edna 











Lowney’s tear-rimmed eyes, retreating 
elusively behind the welcome shelter of 
the scenery. Though I groped through 
the first act and found myself only 
passably in the second, I perceived that 
Stevens was reading his part with a 
snap and certainty that showed no trace 
of nervousness. There was in his care- 
fully pitched voice the unmistakable 
note of an heir apparent come into his 
throne. Just after he had taken his first 
curtain-call, he came over to me and 
laid a patronizing hand on my arm. 

“Take a brace, old scout,” he said. 
“You're all broken up over Anson’s 
funk. Maybe you'll believe now what 
an unreliable he was. You’re reading 
your part well; but next week, I think, 
well change some of the business. 
Don’t be afraid to let yourself go. I 
hope my acting can stand something 
stronger than a feeder.” 


I dared not trust myself to answer 
his self-imposed authority. He passed 
on, and Miss Lowney slipped from be- 
hind a newly struck set. Her lips were 
white as she framed the piteous ques- 
tion: 

“He does do it well, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “damnably well.” 

She laid a pleading hand on my arm: 

“You'll see what you can do with The 
Grampus? He musn’t turn Mr. Anson 
off. Oh, if you had only come sooner! 
It’s such a small city. I don’t believe 
they’ve half tried to find him.” 

“He'll turn up right as a trivet to- 
morrow,” I ventured boldly; “The 
Grampus’ll dock him and lecture him, 
and that will be all there is to it.” 

But in my heart I knew I lied. For 
the company’s sake The Grampus 
wouldn’t, shouldn’t, keep him. She must 
have read the hopelessness in my face, 
for she turned away crying silently. 

She got herself in hand, though, for 
the third act, and went through her bit 
_ unflinchingly. When I had a temporary 
exit, I tried to find her and assure her 
that I would drag the town to its lee 
scuppers until I had captured the de- 
linquent and brought him home to his 
bed. But there was no response to my 
knock on her door, and I dared not lin- 
ger for fear of missing my cue. Sup- 


posing she had made a quick change— 
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she did not appear in the last act—and 
hurried to the hotel to avoid the com- 
pany, I was soon deep in the intricacies 
of the race-scene which, with its lusty 
brawn and swift action, went well in 
spite of eleventh hour changes. 

' Then came a short fourth act, gath- 
ering up the threads of the story, and 
we dismissed the audience in an ap- 
plausive frame of mind. 

But behind the scenes reaction had 
already set in. During the removal of 
make-up there was much overt sym- 
pathy for Anson, who was a favorite 
with all, and little pretended pleasure 
over playing with Weir Stevens as 
leading man. Usually clannish enough, 
we somehow, that night, waited upon 
each other. Sleepy scene-shifters were 
jollying our little group, headed by The 
Grampus, across the bare cavern of the 
empty stage, when the street door, 
bursting open violently, revealed a 
company I shall never forget. 


First there entefed an expansive, 
red-faced, bulbous gentleman, support- 
ing the half jocose, half crestfallen 
limpess of our leading man. From be- 
hind the bulk of the two, into the dim 
light, stepped the ingénue of “The Har- 
vard Stroke.” 

Her cheeks wer pinched with cold, 
her hand trembled beneath her muff, 

“People—” she began abruptly, her 
voice tense with the strain, the stake, 
the sheer audacity of the thing she was 
doing. 

“People, this is Mr. Fassig, Mr. 
Tony Fassig, of the Poodle Dog Café.” 

“And pool-rooms, ma’am.” 

“Yes, and pool-rooms. If you, all of 
you, will please remain a moment, I 
want—that is, I should like him to— 
to inspect you. 

“Now,” turning to the expansive 
gentleman, who blinked about him be- 
wilderedly, “Mr. Fassig, I wish you to 
say what man, if any, of those you see 
here, brought Mr. Anson to your café 
this afternoon.” 

The silence that followed was elec- 
tric. Weir Stevens broke it with an un- 
pleasant laugh. 

Singling out the most complacent 
among us, he said: 

“Coming down the line, Norcross? 
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This is a matter for the stage-manager, 
don’t you think? Our staying will only 
embarrass Miss Lowney.” 

“T don’t see, since she’s asked us,” 
hazarded the leading lady. 

_ But the saloonkeeper took matters 
into his own hands. Blocking Stevens’ 
way, he said sourly: 

“You're the guy. Whaddyu want a 
duck for?” 

Spreading out a fat, bejeweled hand, 
he appealed to us all: 

“T don’t like this business a little bit; 
but the dame’s got me mixed, an’ I’m 
goin’ to stand by her till time’s called. 
This here souse’d still ha’ been settin’ 
stiddy on his pins if it hadn’t been for 
his friend.” 

“Look here!” Stevens broke in wild- 
ly to The Grampus. “What do you 
mean by letting a lying booze-seller 
stand up here and bulldoze one of your 
company! If you want to know, I did 
go with Harry Anson to this man’s 
café and I shot pool with him there for 
a couple of hours. And all the time I 
was with him we acted just as any gen- 
tlemen would. When I left, he wouldn’t 
come—he was ordering a rarebit with 
some drummers. It’s none of my doing 
what his present condition is or how 
he came to it.” 

As the manager looked at him dubi- 
ously, the Poodle Dog’s proprietor bursi 
into a guffaw that shook the dust from 
the lean rafters of the stage loft. Then 
he glowered. 

“The skinny lad is clever with his 
tongue,” he said; “but I got my lamps 
open, an’ now that I’m wise to the case, 
I’m goin’ to hand you out a hunk of the 
truth about this here jag.” 

Anson blubbered against my shoul- 
der ; the leading lady shivered and drew 
her stole more closely about her bos- 
om; Weir Stevens shook his thin shoul- 
ders with a Frenchy little que-voulez- 
vous shrug—and the man went on: 

“Tt was hard on two o'clock when 
these two bucks hit the Poodle Dog. 
Business was dead at the bar, so I come 
out t’ the table an’ helped ’em chalk up. 
After a couple o’ games, the guy that’s 
welchin’ says to make ’em for the 
drinks; but the blonde boy ‘lowed he 
was on the water wagon. Well, his 
friend wouldn’t let up till his nibbs 


turns on ‘em an’ says, ‘W’y in hell’— 
with pardon to the ladies—W’n in hell 
don’t you drop it!’ That held ’im 
awhile, though I seen for some reason 
he was strong after the booze. Pres- 
ently he started it again, callin’ the 
blonde lad a short-skate an’ a dead one, 
till what with the wind blowin’ fear- 
some an’ cheerless outside an’ him a- 
losin’ inside, he got that beat down he 
consentit to come out to the bar for a 
Rhine wine. An’ when I seen the hun- 
gry joy of him drainin’ his first glass, 
I knowed it was all bets off with him! 

“From that they hit it up regular 
after every game. This here Stevens 
carries his like a perfeck lady, but the 
other boy’s Rhine wine wa’n’t no foun- 
dation for highballs, an’ by the time a 
buncha travelin’ gents from the river 
circuit comes in to ease their wads, the 
tem’prance son was feelin’ like a mixer. 
He was makin’ a noise for a general 
set-up when my barkeep come on duty. 
I lost track o’ the whole caboodle till 
along about five this slim buck here 
slips to me on the q. t., easy like, an’ 
says, like it happent frequent: 

““My friend’s a little woozy in his 
head. I gotta go myself; but he wants 
to stay with the boys. He wont make 
you no trouble. If he gets ina dope, 
put ’im to bed an’ let ’im sleep it off— 
An’ you'd better keep it under your 
hat, for he’s got wimmin folks stoppin’ 
in town.’ 

“Then he slided a V inta my fist ari’ 
vamoosed.” 

“Tt’s a lie! It’s a lie!” Stevens broke 
out. “I wont stand this treatment. I—” 

“Tf it is a lie,” said The Grampus 
quietly, “I can’t see it in this man’s 
face—and I’ve been reading human na- 
ture on the road twenty-five years. But 
we'll hear what you have to say in the 
morning. Go on, Mr. Fassig.” 

The proprietor of the Poodle Dog 
Café fingered his greasy felt hat and 
edged toward the door. 

“That’s about all,” he said, “ex- 
ceptin’ what you know. The runners 
beat it from my place about seven, an’ 
left the lad down an’ out. I toted him 
onto a sofy in my back room an’ with 
the press o’ Sattiday business, fergot 
im, an’ he’d been stewin’ there yet if 
the little skirt hadn’t ha’ come in ari’ 
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give me the office to produce him. 
When I seen she knowed every hair on 
his head, I—well, there is some things 
even a V wont cover. An’ now, sister, 
if you can make your books from what 
I told these parties, I’ll be on my way.” 

Edna Lowney held out her hand. 

“Mr. Fassig,” she said simply, “how 
can I ever thank you for what you 
have done for—for me, to-night?” 

He returned her clasp shyly, clapped 
his hat on his round head and disap- 
peared, letting in a gust of winter wind 
that chilled our bodies even as our 
souls were chilled. Weir Stevens, un- 
cowed, was for taking the center of the 
stage with a glib justification; but The 
Grampus, turning away, threw a pro- 
tecting arm around. Edna Lowney’s 
shoulder.. With them leading, we has- 
tened out as from a thing unclean and 
left him to the gaping stage-hands’ 
mercy. 


Norcross and I supported Harry An- 
son between us. The hotel reached, we 
put him under a brisk, cold shower, 
rubbed him into his right senses and 
tucked him in bed. But I slipped away 
to bunk with Norcross, knowing that 
when a soul begins to taste its own re- 
morse it does not crave companionship. 

Little sleep came to me for thinking 
of a good fellow gone wrong, a true 
and brave woman’s heart humiliated, 
and an entire troupe disorganized—all 
on account of one man’s jealous base- 
ness. Weir Stevens’ two-fold object was 
evident: to lower Anson in Miss Low- 
ney’s eyes and to establish himself at 
the head of the company. In that night 
I think I lost the last traces of the 
glamour that for me had shone about 
the theatre, and I saw it on a level with 
the rest of life—just a place where 
people work, and love, and suffer. And 


to square myself to the revelation of: 


this new understanding, I wanted to be 
alone. So I got up early, avoided the 
cast by omitting breakfast, and set out 
in the society of my thoughts upon a 
solitary pilgrimage across the high rail- 
road trestle spanning the river and 
thence down the West Virginia bank of 
the Ohio. 

The wind had died out during the 
night, leaving a day of crisp air and 


bright sunshine calculated to modify 
even the most morbid philosophy. After 
tramping it for a couple of hours, I 
began to feel more cheerfully disposed 
toward my little world and counted the 
ties back to Bellaire. 

As I sauntered down the main street 
in the direction of our hotel, the Sun- 
day quiet was broken by familiar 
voices. 

“We've been searching for you ev- 
erywhere! It’s nearly noon and the 
company leaves at two,” cried Edna 
Lowney at my side. Back of her loomed 
Anson, blushing, droopy-eyed, yet res- 
olutely debonair. 

“By George!” I exploded in contri- 
tion. “I forgot my promise to speak 
oO” 

She checked me with a silent appeal. 

“We’re.out for a walk,” she ex- 
plained. “Wont you come?” 

Slipping her free arm through mine, 
she drew me after them, wondering. 
Incessantly she talked, lightly, to keep 
Anson at his ease,»I thought, and her 
words steered wide of the subject that 
was nearest to us all. Before I could 
penetrate the situation, she halted us in 
front of a streetside church. 

“Listen!” she admonished. Faintly, 
through the closed windows, we could 
hear singing—“Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,” I think it was. Releasing her- 
self from us, she started up the walk 
with a little beckoning gesture. 

“Please, let’s go in,” she said. “I 
love the music. It—it wont hurt any of 
us.” 

“Why,” I began, “the service is 
nearly over—” 

But Anson was following her with- 
out a word. The congregation was 
standing and as we slipped into a rear 
pew the last strains of the stirring 
hymn rang through the room. After 
benediction, I stood a moment watch- 
ing the worshipers file sedately past 
and regretting that we had not been in 
time to perform more of what our lit- 
tle ingénue had evidently intended to 
be a penitential devotion. 

Miss Lowney was whispering to the 
sexton and I was calling to her that 
we must follow the stragglers, when 
Anson clasped a resounding hand on 
my shoulder. 
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“Look here, old man,” he said awk- 
wardly, “you needn’t pretend you don’t 
understand all this. I know I’m not 
worthy of the ground she walks on; 
but we've had a talk, and she’s forgiven 
everything, and says it’s the only way 
—My God, Conrath, where will you 
find another woman that would stand 
by a worthless ass the way she did!— 
and I’ve rustled a license—Say, do you 
think this will answer? I had to rout 
out a sleepy jeweler—” 

“Harry,’ came a low voice beside 

“us, “we mustn’t keep the minister 
waiting.” 

Like a man in a dream I followed 
them down the aisle, mumbled my name 
—with hardly faculty enough to shake 
the minister’s hand, heard the simple 
service through, signed the book with 
the sexton and, once outside, blinked 
stupidly at the daylight. 

The bride drew on her gloves and 
shot me a pert little smile. “Aren’t you 
going to congratulate us?” she asked. 

That brought me to my senses. I 
caught Anson’s hand in a crunching 
grip and saluted the lady’s finger-tips 
before the eyes of all the world. 

“There!” I cried. “Does that leave 
you in any doubt as to the propriety of 
my emotions? I think it’s simply great! 
—But you sprung it so suddenly—I’m 
bully glad The Grampus is going to 
let—” 

“No—The—Grampus—isn't.” 

The ingénue’s words came with an 
incisive jerk as she looked me squarely 
in the eye. “That’s why—I’m Mrs. 
Harry Anson—to-day.” 

“Good Heavens, Anson, you haven’t 
gone and got married on a lost job! 
Why, you two can’t live on love. 
What’ll you do? Where’ll you go?” 

“We are going to stay right here,” 
he replied, swallowing hard, “and with 
Edna’s help, I’m going to try once more 
to make a man of myself. I’ll grant you 
it isn’t much of a sporting proposition, 
but—” 

“The hotel has given me work in the 
dining-room,” she broke in, “and I 
think we can persuade them to take 
Harry on as night-clerk and watchman 
till something better offers. “Oh,” she 
laughed, looking at her embarrassed 
liege with the proud tenderness of the 


woman-creature for its mate, “we’l 
manage famously. Another year and 
you'll see us back in the profession.” 
“But the company—?” I blurted out. 
“Yes,” she responded, “we had 
thought of that. It will cripple you. But 
I have spoken to The Grampus, and 
he’s telegraphed New York for a wom- 
an. It’s the Sunday jump, you know, 
and only down the river to Bridgeport. 
So I can stay with you for a couple of 
days until she is sure of her lines.” 


We were nearing the hotel now and 
I resented a lobby full of curious 
faces; but the two beside me did not 
seem to mind. 

“Yes,” I faltered, “but we'll need a 
new heavy, too—” 

“_-And a new lead,” Edna Anson 
supplemented, with a half-twinkle of 
her eyes. 

“What!” I cried. “You don’t mean 
that Weir Stevens has been—” 

“I mean,” she answered, slipping into 
the ladies’ entrance, “that we told the 
manager you were a quick study.” 

I turned to Anson for an explana- 
tion. He waved me on to The Grampus 
himself, who, storming up and down 
the lobby, had meanwhile discerned 
me. Pulling me excitedly into the hotel 
parlors, he thrust a wad of typewritten 
pages into my hand. 

“Great Scott, man!” he _ shouted 
at me. “What are you thinking of, 
trapsing up and down the streets when 
you ought to be in your room digging 
into this ?” 

I glanced down at the title-page, my 
fascinated eyes beholding the blue 
printed letters of the star part. 

“Why,” I stammered, “I—I can’t play 
up to that. Besides, I don’t want to 
step over another man—even if it is 
Weir Stevens.” 

“Rot!” he replied. “You can do the 
lead, and you’ve got to do it. I’m going 
to give Norcross a try-out on the heavy. 
Stevens I’ve settled with—and sent 
about his business.” 

The Grampus drew himself up with 
a touch of professional pride. 

“You didn’t suppose, did you, young 
man,” he finished, “that I’d allow even 
a No. 2 ‘Harvard Stroke’ company to 
be headed by a cad like that!” 
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Living Life Backward 


By Mrs. ANNIE YEAMANS 
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HEN we are young we continually look forward. All of the big 
things and the grand things and the good things always seem in 
the future. First we begin to look forward to Christmas, and the 

day after @hristmas we start counting the months that must intervene 
before another such day shall come, and then the weeks and then the 
days and then the hours. And when the day does arrive we are joyous 
for a few hours, perhaps for two entire days, before we start on an- 
other year of looking forward. 

As we grow older and our hopes and longings and aspirations grow 
with us, we continue in the same path. We may not be looking forward 
to Christmas, but we are looking forward to something else. Some- 
times those other somethings come, sometimes they do not. When they 
do come, like the child’s holiday, we are pleased for a moment and then 
turn our faces forward again and trudge onward toward another goal. 

When they fail to materialize we are disappointed for a time, then 
pull ourselves together and continue the forward looking and onward 
trudging. 
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But gradually, as the years go by faster and faster, we begin to 
lessen the range of our vision. When under 40 we think that five or 
even ten years isn’t so long to wait, if we have the hope of possession 
at the end of the waiting. When we leave the fortieth milestone be- 
hind, we cut down the vision to two years, to one year, to a few months. 
Finally we reach the point where we are satisfied to do our best to-day 
without worrying over what may come to-morrow, or planning much 
on what we shall do on that morrow when it comes. 

At this point some of us stop for a long time; some for a short 
time. Then slowly and imperceptibly we begin to live our lives back- 
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To one who has lived the allotted three-score and ten years there 
is so much more in the years that have gone than the bravest soul dare 
hope may be in the few years to come! 

These are some of the thoughts that come to me at times when my 
work for the day is over—or has not begun—and [ have time to talk 
mentally with myself or turn back the pages of my own life. 

It is a large book to read, so far as mere days and years are con- 
cerned, and sometimes I feel that it is a full book. 
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Seventy-four years ago, in 1835, I was born on the Isle of Man, 
and sixty-four years ago I made my first appearance on the stage—in 
Sidney, Australia, to which far away country I had gone with my par- 
ents that year. 

In 1845 Australia was not the most desirable place in the world. 
Gold had not been discovered there then, and except in Sidney, there 
were few whites. For years England had been using the continent that 
since has become so important a part of the British Empire as a dump- 
ing ground for convicts. 

One of my earliest recollections of Sidney is seeing the convicts 
breaking stone to be used in building roads; and I remember, as dis- 
tinctly as if it had happened yesterday, how once I saw my father slip 
a piece of tobacco to one of these unfortunate men. 

There were a few sheep raisers along the coasts, but the vast in- 
terior of the continent was left to the blacks and the wild animals. 

Sidney was something of a city even then. It was the capital of 
the colony and the port where all vessels touched on their way between 
the two older continents. My father was an actor and had gone to Sid- 
ney as a member of a stock company that was maintained there. When 
a child was wanted for a performance he usually secured the place 
for me. 

When 15, my father apprenticed me to a circus, and I became a 
horseback rider—the only woman rider in the colonies at that time. 
Clothed in my ballet costume, standing on the broad back of the circus 
horse, I circled the tanbark rings a great many thousands of times. 
Sometimes I jumped through the hoops, too. La me? 

We traveled up and down the coast by wagon. The railroad cir- 
cus had not come into being then, and if it had there were no railroads 
in Australia upon which to travel. We were compelled to make long 
jumps, traveling for days, sleeping in our wagons or on the ground 
under tents. 
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There were times when we had no water, except what we car- 
ried with us, for days. There were few streams, and we could not dig 
down to water. If we could not make the distance to the next stream 
or water hole we had to go without. 

’ The Bushmen, or the blacks, as we called them, never bothered 
us, except perhaps to steal occasionally. I remember how they fasci- 
nated and repulsed me at the same time. Young as I was, I never could 
look upon them as human beings. They lived like animals, seldom even 
having huts, and wandering aimlessly about the vast and unknown 
interior of the country. 

Occasionally we would come to a great sheep ranch, owned by a 
freeman, but worked by convicts leased to him by the government. I 
pitied the poor men and was glad when I heard now and then that one 
had served his sentence, had made a few dollars, and had gone into 
sheep raising himself. 
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It was while traveling with the circus that I met Mr. Yeamans, 
who also was a clown and a circus performer. He had come to Australia 
from California. We were married in Melbourne. 

Though I was married in Austtalia and my children were born 
there, I have lived most of my life in America. 

Shortly after the beginning of the Civil War—of which we heard 
occasionally even in far-off Australia—my husband and I decided to 
join a circus company that was planning a trip to the Chinese and Jap- 
anese seaports, and ihen to the Philippines. 

We played in the Island of Java. Singapore was to be our second 
stop, and from there we intended going to Shanghai, Hong Kong, Yo- 
kohama and Manila. Perhaps, after Manila, we thought we might cross 
the Pacific to San Francisco, 

Everything went along nicely until we reached Shanghai, when 
our manager; who also was the man who was backing the venture, was 
taken with the Shanghai fever. Recovering sufficiently he returned to 
Sidney, leaving us to paddle our own canoe. 

It wasn’t an especially pleasant experience to be stranded in a 
Chinese port, with very little money, and thousands of miles away from 
home. The company scattered. Some of its members returned to Aus- 
tralia; some went to British India, others went to England, A few of 
us remained in Shanghai for nearly a year, clinging together, and 
managing to make both ends meet by getting up entertainments occa- 
sionally. 
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It was during that time in Shanghai that I saw the famous Cap- 
tain Semmes of the Alabama. He was a little, insignificant looking man, 
and I was stunned when I was told that he was the Confederate priva- 
teer who had struck terror into the hearts of the Northern States by his 
deeds of daring on the sea. I used to watch him walking back and forth, 
back and forth, along the sea-wall at Shanghai, seldom speaking to any 
one, seldom looking at any one, but nearly always gazing out upon the 
ocean. 

The following year we again took up our wanderings, finally land- 
ing in Yokohama, from which place we sailed for California. 

When we landed at San Francisco, after one month on the water, 
we didn’t have the wireless in those days, nor even a cable across the 
Pacific—the first news we heard was that the war was ended and Presi- 
dent Lincoln had been assassinated. 

That was the way I happened to come to America, and I have lived 
here practically all of the forty-four years since then. It had taken me 
three years to reach here after I had started. But that was nearly fifty 
years ago. To-day the big steamers cross the Atlantic in less than five 
days. Fifty years ago we would have laughed to scorn the person who 
had the temerity to suggest such a thing would ever be possible. 
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Sometimes, when I close my eyes and think of all the things that 
have come to pass in the last fifty years—the things that I have seen 
spring from men’s thought,—I can scarcely believe it possible. The rail- 
road train has developed from a slowly crawling string of uncomfort- 
able boxes with seats in them, drawn by a puny looking engine over 
bumpy tracks, into the modern palace train. 

The telegraph, that we at first called impossible, had been devel- 
oped, followed by the cable, then the telephone, and now by the most 
wonderful of all, the wireless. They tell me, too, that already men have 
worked out a scheme to transmit not,only sounds without wire, but to 
transmit power in the same manner! 

When the modern system of photography was developed from the 
old daguerrotype we thought it marvelous, yet to-day when men suc- 
ceed in taking a photograph of a person a hundred miles away, by 
means of the electric wire and the electric light, we scarcely lift our 
eyebrows. I hear, too, that the telephone has already been made to 
work for long distances without the aid of wires! 
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*{ The half century also has given us the wonderful little instru- 
Bd ment we call the phonograph. The oil lamp has replaced the old tallow 
; dip, and has in turn been displaced by the electric light. 
When the day came when men began to fly through the air—not 
| in balloons, but on machines,—I had reached the point where I could 
wonder no longer. My stock of exclamations was exhausted. 
And practically all of these things, with scores of others just as 
wonderful, though not quite so spectacular, have come to pass since I 
came to America to become an American actress. 
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| It was more difficult in those days than now to secure a good 
' . o position on the stage. In the first place there were few cities large 

| enough to support more than one theatre, and not many that would 
. | support even one. There were fewer people to go to the theatre and 
“@  |#} ~~ consequently less of a demand for theatrical entertainments. There 
a «(Cl were a few actors and actresses with reputations, afd they seemed able 
: to supply all the needs of the public. 

So my first few months in America were not so pleasant. News did 
not travel all over the world in a few minutes then, as it does now; 
newspapers did not give column after column, day after day, to the 
news of the theatre; the press-agent was a thing of the future. And as. 













































when I asked for a position I faced the problem of being an entirely j f 
unknown quantity. j 
r “What have you done?” I would be asked. 
“T have played since I was ten years old,” I would reply. i: 
“But where?” i, 
“In Sidney with So-and-So, in Melbourne with So-and-So, in i 
Singapore, in Shanghai, in Yokohama, all over Australia and the i 





Orient,” I would plead. 

But they did not know the people I had played with—had not even 
heard of them. 

I remember the sinking of the heart with which I accepted my 
first offer of fifteen dollars a week “to play second old lady and re- 
sponsibles.” A “responsible” in those days was supposed to do any- 
thing that needed to be done, from dancing in the ballet to taking one 
of the principal parts in the play. Fifteen dollars, and me to “find” 
all my own clothes seemed very small to a woman who had been re- 
ceiving seventy-five dollars a week. 
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But I swallowed my pride, and accepted, confident that a trial 
would be of more benefit to me in America than all the talking I could 
do about my past performances. And my confidence was not unfounded, 
for my salary was raised very quickly. I became more and more valu- 
able as I became better known. 
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To-day, when I watch the hundreds of young persons who hop 
into the chorus this year and out again into a “responsible” position 
next year, I smile when I compare their lives with mine, and I wonder 
how many of them would have “stuck” through what I underwent. Yet 
I do not mean that they are not talented, not worthy. They are. I am 
surprised every day at the hundreds of men and women of ability who 
come to the stage year after year. 

Like the railroad and the steamship and the telegraph and tele- 
phone, the stage of to-day is the result of a steady development of an 
idea. It is natural that where so much thought is given to the subject 
there should be many who are competent to come into the ranks of 
the actors and take their places in the work of ‘steadily pushing, push- 
ing, pushing forward and upward. 

If we have no greater actors to-day than we had a quarter of a 











century ago, we have thousands more good ones, and a greater number 
of very good ones. I sometimes think that our modern actor and ac- 
tress are just as great as the older ones, but because they are so 
many more to-day we cannot select one or two or three and say “These 
are the greatest.” 
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From San Francisco I soon went to New York, for New York 
then, as now, was the Mecca of the actor. I made my first appearance 
in Chicago in 1871, the year before the big fire. Since then I have been 
in the harness continually, traveling up and down, across and back our 
great country. For I look upon America as my home, although I con- 
tinue to receive invitations from societies of Manxmen in every city 
I visit where there are enough natives of the Isle of Man to form a 


society. 
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The History of a Famorts Theatre 


By MAGDA FRANCES WEST 








This summary of the extraordinary record of McVicker’s Theatre, 
Chicago, was written around a complete collection of the play-bills 
of that famous house. Those who are familiar with the theatre will 
have an even deeper interest in it after perusing this account. 








HE little old attic trunk and treas- 

ure casket of reminiscences for 

actors and entertainers, and those 
managers who have developed drama- 
turgy in the middle and the western 
United States, and, by consequence, 
partially made the histrionic history of 
this continent, is McVicker’s Theatre, 
Chicago. 

Founded in 1857 by the late James 
Herbert McVicker, himself an actor of 
ability, this theatre claims to rank as 
one of the five oldest living playhouses 
in the United States, and vaunts excus- 
ably that the greatest singers, players, 
and entertainers of the present and of 
the past generation have appeared upon 
its stage. 


Only Four Contemporaries 


WHEN this playhouse made its début 
into the world theatrical, of the con- 
temporaneous theatres now in existence 
the Boston Theatre, Boston, was just 
three years old. The Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, was then the 
same age that McVicker’s is now, and 
the Arch Street Theatre, also in the 
Quaker City, had attained the voting 
age plus a year or two. Down in Sa- 
vannah there was then a little old play- 
house, destroyed by fire only a short 
while ago, which always claimed to be 
the dean of the theatres in this coun- 
try, though the exact date of its erec- 
tion was never satisfactorily decided. 

Chicago was little more than an over- 
grown village when McVicker’s opened 
its doors. A dozen other towns of the 
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country were of equal size, and Mc- 
Vicker’s investment and ambitions 
seemed wild as a will-o’-the wisp. 

The theatre, when completed, rep- 
resented an expenditure of $85,000, of 
which $15,000 had been raised by Mr. 
McVicker on his starring tour through 
the United States and England, and 
which had extended from 1851 to i 
The theatre’s erection seemed beset by 
a flock of ravens, for hard luck pursued 
it. The entire capital of $15,000 was 
swallowed up by the foundations, the 
panic came, and there was bad fortune 
generally. Persistence and judicious 
loans, enabled Mr. McVicker to put 
through his long-cherished dream. 

Prior to the establishment of Mc- 
Vicker’s, Mr. Rice’s theatre, founded 
in 1847, had been the town’s sole play- 
house, and this had succeeded all sorts 
of substitutes for a theatre. For a long 
while the old Sauganash Hotel had 
staged all theatrical attractions—the 
immortal Joe Jefferson himself played 
there. Mr. McVicker enacted comedy 
rdles at Rice’s Theatre for a number of 
years, making his first appearance there 
in a double bill of “My Neighbor’s 
Wife,” as Mr. Smith, and in “Hue and 
Cry,” as Susan. 

The first drop curtain that hung in 
McVicker’s Theatre was a reproduction 
of a view of the bridge across the Miss- 
issippi River at Rock Island, which the 
transportation companies had then but 
recently completed. The bridge was 
there in all its beauty, with the towns 
of Rock Island and Davenport smiling 
away at either end! 
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The original theatre had elevated 
boxes for colored patrons, thereby iso- 
lating them completely from their 
white cousins. 

At the time of the installation of Mc- 
Vickers, it was theatrical custom for 
each house to maintain a stock com- 
pany and for the stars only to be the 
visiting ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Mc- 
Vicker was one of the most ardent ene- 
mies of the innovation of traveling sup- 
port for the stars and the abolition of 
the stock company, but his efforts to 
stop this new combination were all in 
vain. 


Its Original Stock Company 


THE original stock company of his 
house in 1857, besides himself, regis- 
tered Alice Mann, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Forrester, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Allen, 
Eliza Mann, Lottie Hough, Fanny 
Rich, David Hanchett, Fanny Price, 
Julia Florence, Mr. and Mrs. W. Gay, 
Mrs. E. Delancey, F. Harrington, W. 
S. Higgins, Mr. Havelock, H. R. Jones, 
J. Taylor, A. J. Grover, J. B. Uhl, F. 
S. Buxton and F. A. Munroe, Emma 
Logan, Nellie Gray, Jennie Secore, 
Julia Delancey, May Wright, J. Martin, 
and Mrs. Anna Martin. 

The visiting stars of those early days 
included Charlotte Cushman, Charles 
Matthews, Eliza Logan, James Mur- 
doch, Jean Margaret Davenport, Edwin 
Booth, A. J. Neafie, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
J. Florence, Henry Placide, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Drew, Joseph Proctor, Dion 
Boucicault and his wife, Agnes Rob- 
ertson. 

The orchestra numbered twelve 
pieces and the opening bill was pre- 
sented November 5, 1857, giving “The 
Rough Diamond” and “The Honey- 
moon.” H. A. Perry, one of the hand- 
somest men of his time, and first hus- 
band of Agnes Rooke, now better 
known as Agnes Booth, took the lead in 
“The Honeymoon.” In “Rough Dia- 
mond” J. H. McVicker, himself, was 
Cousin Joe, and Lottie Hough was 
Margery. The entire audience sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner” during 
the intermission, and everybody ate 
peppermints and enjoyed themselves 


generally. 


In the few years that intervened be- 
tween the opening of the playhouse and 
the Civil War, the theatre prospered. © 
During the war it continued giving per- 
formances, though interest in them nat- 
urally dwindled, despite such exhibits. 
of managerial acumen as the announce- 
ment of the latest bulletins between the 
acts, which bit of foresight finds a 
Twentieth Century descendant in. the 
present flashing of baseball scores, elec- 
tion returns, or even prizefight finishes, 
before theatrical audiences. 

During the war Col. McVicker gave 
colors to two regiments when the Presi- 
dent issued a call for 75,000 men. Mr. 
McVicker, himself, did not see active 
service. He announced that his credi- 
tors—of whom he always had plenty, 
and who voted him the squarest man 
they ever saw—would not permit his 
departure for the conflict. He sent two 
substitutes, however, and gave $200 to 
each of them. 


The Chicago Fire 


ALL the records of McVicker’s prior 
to 1871 were lost at the time Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow made her record break- 
ing attempt to heat the waters of old 
Lake Michigan by making a bonfire 
out of Chicago. But, be it said to the 
credit of the doughty Colonel, he had 
a new building up, ready, and opened 
again by August 15, 1872. The play 
was “Time Works Wonders” by Doug- 
las Jerrold, with James O’Neill as Felix 
Goldthumb. The company included W. 
H. Power, J. M. Barron, O. W. Blake, 
M. Lanagan, Flint Kennicott, M. J. 
Pendleton, Chas. Stanley, Neil Gray, 
Ed. Barry, F. Mosely, F. H. Ellison, 
Julia Blake, Mrs. Mary Myers, Clara 
Stoneall, and Emma Marble. 

After the play Mr. McVicker, who 
was out of the cast that night, appeared 
and read the following poem by W. W. 
Young of Monmouth, II1.: 


EPILOGUE 
As one who, gathering in his harvest- 


ome, 
Invites the faithful sharers of his toil 
To taste the fruits of his wine and oil, 
But finds his heart fail when his guests 
have come, 








And so keeps modest silence in his seat, 
Till seeing only smiles on every face, 
He slowly gathers courage, and takes 


grace. 
To say his benediction after meat: 


So we, since now the crumbs have been 
swept up, 
—The are discussed—the 
laughed his laugh, 
May surely offer on the host’s behalf 
The good-night greeting, and the stirrup- 
cup. ; 


critic 


Was it a dream? It seems but yesternight 

We heard the croaking raven flying 
high, 

A dismal voice against a flame-lit sky, 

And Hate and Fear flew with him in his 
flight. 


“Caw! Caw!” the chorus shrieked. “The 
end of all 
Has come!. Unharmed the owl shal! 
build her nest 
In crannies open to the screaming 
West, 
And o’er the sculptured stone the lizard 
crawl!” 


But stronger yet is fellowship! and 
strong 
The cheer of steadfast hearts! and 
some fair day 
The pilgrim at your finished shrine 
shall say 
“Behold the city builded by a song!” 


Well! Well!—The feast is done. Puff out 
the lights! 
The carriages are waiting at the door. 
Whatever is accomplished, something 
more 
Remains to do; but every gain requites. 


Remember, if the harvest be but small, 
‘Twas reaped and garnered from a 
wasted land, 
And so, before we part, let’s stretch a 
hand 
Across the board, and say: “God bless us 
a a” 


Setting the Fire to Music 


THERE followed a musical selection- 


under the direction of J. E. Hertel, 
leader of the orchestra, descriptive of 
the “Destruction and Reconstruction of 
Chicago.” 

The synopsis ran: 

Introduction; Home Sweet Home; 
Alarm from Fire Box 353; The Fire; 
Consternation—Prayer for Rain; Rain; 
Pity the Homeless; Falling of Walls; 
Mechanics at Work; Finale; Home 
Again. 


THE HISTORY OF A FAMOUS THEATRE 





John McCullough’s Exit 


JOHN McCULLOUGH, tragedian 
and romantic actor and the big Joss of 
his period, appeared for the last time 
before any audience at McVicker’s. Mc- 
Cullough’s farewell to the stage was 
more tragic than any rdle he ever in- 
terpreted. McCullough, as is well 
known, died of paresis, and the final 
breakdown came during a performance 
of the “Gladiator.” For a week previous 
he had been playing “Virginius” and 
had been particularly bad. On the night 
of his final appearance “The Gladiator” 
was billed. From the rise of the curtain 
McCullough went staggering about the 
stage. The members of the company and 
the prompter had to keep continually 
giving their star his lines. The atmos- 
phere in the house was terrible. The 
audience thought that McCullough was 
intoxicated and, disgusted and disgrun- 
tled, woman after woman left the house 
in a fine state of indignation. Cat-calls, 
hissés, and hoots finally broke forth. 
The box-office was in despair and the 
tumult increased with the action of the 
play. The last straw came, when in the 
great scene with the brother, McCul- 
lough, with a last pitiable stagger, reeled 
and fell into: Joe Haworth’s arms. 
This was the signal for a riot, and what 
few barriers of restraint had been main- 
tained during the evening were brushed 
away. The curtain was rung down, 
and by this time, McCullough, who had 
half-way recovered himself, made his 
way to the front of the stage. 

“Ladies and gentlemen”—he began, 
half stammering and partially intelli- 
gibly. In spite of themselves his audi- 
tors were forced to stop and listen. 
“You have all been my friends or you 
wouldn’t be here to-night. You have 
borne with me wonderfully, but you are 
misconstruing my poor acting. I am ill, 
very ill, and if any one of you knew 
what I am suffering I should have, I 
know, your sympathy and not your con- 
tempt.” 


Two Famous Star Casts 


TWO famous all-star casts have 
played at McVicker’s in “The Rivals” 
and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
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Joseph Jefferson; of course, headed 
the cast of “The Rivals.” Wilton Lack- 
aye played Demetrius in the Shakes- 
pearean fantasy; while William Morris 
was Theseus and Minnie Seligmann 
Hermia. 

The A. M. Palmer Stock Company 
was a regular offering at McVicker’s 
and about 1887 was at the zenith of its 
career. Among its presentations were 
“Saints and Sinners,” “Engaged,” 
“Love’s Martyr,” “Our Society,” 
“Elaine,” “Hard Hit,” “Jim the Pen- 
man,” “Margery’s Lovers,” and “Fore- 
gone Conclusion.” And the casts for 
these were picked from Agnes Booth, 
Annie Russell, May Brookyn, Mrs. E. 
J. Phillips, May Robson, Maud Harri- 
son, Marie Burroughs, Virginia Bu- 
chanan, Marie Greenwald, Caroline Hill 
(Mrs. Herbert Kelcey), Herbert Kel- 
cey, Walden Ramsey, W. J. LeMoyne, 
E. M. Holland, Wm. Davidge, H. Holi- 
day, C. P. Flockton, H. W. Milward, 
J. H. Stoddard, A. Salvini, J. B. Booth, 
Jr., W. Hillsdorf, E. W. Presbrey, 
(Miss Annie Russell’s husband) now 
well known as stage director and 
dramatist. Louis F. Massen, (whose 
wife was Marie Burroughs), and Fred- 
eric Robinson. 


Some Forgotten Ones 


THE list of the forgotten is large. 
The old play-bills with their unfamiliar 
names recall that apt quotation, a warn- 
ing to all artists, which has for years 
ornamented the drop curtain of one of 
the oldest theatres in the west, the Ta- 
bor Grand Opera House in Denver: 

So fleet the works of man, back to the 

earth again, 

Ancient and holy things fade like a 

dream! 

Take Edwin Adams. About thirty-five 
years ago he was a matinée hero of the 
most idolized type. When he played 
Enoch Arden the ever tearful Young 
Person, or her Mamma Who Was Mis- 
understood and Unfortunate Enough to 
live in an Un-affinitied Age, were al- 
ways there to watch and wail and be 
excruciated along with Edwin. “The In- 
constant,” “Wild Oats,” and “The 
Marble Heart, or the Sculptor’s 
Dream,” were other vehicles which 
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trundled Adams on towards fame and 
favoritism. In connection with “The 
Sculptor’s Dream,” it may seem odd to 
observe that Robert Mantell later suc- 
ceeded Adams in it, and is even now 
planning a revival thereof for the com- 
ing season. 

Adams was responsible, also, for the 
only English performance ever given in 
Chicago of Schiller’s “The Robbers.” 
He made a tremendous success as the 
lead in “The Drunkard, or the Fallen 
Saved.” This drama had a wonderful 
run, to be duplicated within a score of 
years by Charles Warner in “Drink” in 
this same theatre. Adams, however, 
missed the tragic end that has so re- 
cently overtaken Warner. McVicker’s 
has so faithfully staged the temperance- 
preaching dramas, that it seems almost 
to have earned the official sanction and 
approval of the national W. C. T. U.! 
Certain it is that these histrionic pre- 
sentations of what John Barleycorn and 
King Booze may do to a man and his 
family are more effectual than tracts 
by the thousands! 

Katie Putnam is another name now 
in the Potter’s Field of Memory! And 
yet how the baldheads and the young 
blades, the débutantes and the matrons, 
young and old, used to flock to see her 
early in the 70’s in Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth’s “Capitola, or the Hidden 
Hand.” And what a rage she was in 
“Bet, or Through Fire and Water.” Of 
course, Katie was Bet, but in those days 
of Protean actresses, when the young 
star made every change of costume 
count for a change of character and 
played from two to a dozen roles in 
the same piece, Katie never stopped at 
such a thing as a single impersonation. 
In “Bet,” for instance, she was also 
Bricktop, a newspaperman, and did a 
dance livened up with a little song en- 
titled “I’m a Newspaperman.” People 
got their money’s worth in those days. 
Scenery was scarce, so the actor and ac- 
tress had to atone for the lack of it by 
an increase in gymnastics and in decla- 
mation. Katie Putman also played the 
“Little Marchioness” and “Little Nell” 
and won friends and favor in both. 
Jane Coombs in the “Lady of Lyons” 
was a quondam queen of the footlights, | 
and another pet of the pit was 




















Katie Mayhew. Also Alice Dunning, 
Dicky Lingard, Horace Lingard, John 
Raymond, Annie Pixley, Kate Claxton, 
and Olga Brandon, who was a blond 
beauty, tall and royal as Jobyna How- 
land, and who would have made a fine 
Flavia for any Rudolf Rassendyl who 
ever breathed. Merk Smith was an- 
other matinée hero—displaced now and 
forgotten. 

Actresses in those days were more 
proud of their versatility in assuming 
the various roles of a play than of their 
changes of frocks. Additional zest was 
the share of the audience in trying to 
detect the star through any disguise 
immediately upon each reappearance! 
Little Nell, the Little Marchioness, and 
Zip were Lotta’s great parts, though in 
“The Little Detective” or “Woman’s 
Curiosity,” she was Florence Langton, 
Grizzle Cutridge, Mrs. Camage, an 
old nurse, Harry Rackett, Barney 
O’Brien, Gaunse-A-Shnee-Joseph-E- 
Ne-Cli-Te-Lager-Ludovica, a Dutch 
Girl with a Tyrolean song. 

Those protean artists are extinct now, 
as mastodons, or else they are drawing 
double pay in the vaudeville houses. 
Katie Mayhew, Katie Emmett, Lotta, 
Maggie Mitchell, and Patti Rosa—truly 
they were virile women. 


Lotta’s Rival 


DEAR Little Lotta, in spite of her 
unromatic name of Crabtree, charmed 
McVicker audiences in the ’70’s and 
80's. She possessed a shrewd mamma, 
and it is due to her management of 
Lotta’s earnings that the erstwhile sou- 
brette is now ending her days in plenty 
and peace. Lotta’s deadly rival in those 
days was Minnie Palmer and here is a 
comparison of the charms of each given 
by a Chicago dramatic critic of the 
period: 


Miss PALMER Per Cent 
MN ise CAG AGT hess Faso <n 40 
RRM i Pod cies creeds white alec 3th 20 
Personal attractiveness .............. 20 
BiChing ANU SINGING... 6.5 ove w es 10 
ROLE SEU GIAPTRIE ( i56 cov vio ec eb osc We ets 0 9 
POEM Fes a Nir trey ay oy Sacked ORS aS I 

100 

Lorra Per Cent 

BE NE ori eo ina his ewbctace sevens 10 
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IRICMRAS oa C59 62 ea bet PO Oe Cae 15 
Sweet WALD oes een eS _15 
PR CENID o5F oo grates = bie eh 9 bk Sosa a nea 10 

100 


Lotta was then nursing a particularly 
large boil of resentment against Minnie 
Palmer. For, by only a season or two, 
Minnie Palmer had anticipated Lotta’s 
tour of the British Isles and she had 
made good with the Britishers to such 
an extent that when Lotta went over 
later, little Miss Crabtree’s efforts were 
severely frostbitten. Lotta came back, 
though, with a new play tucked up 
under her wing—a version of “Mlle 
Nitouche,” in which of late years a 
perverted arrangement has given us the 
“Papa’s Wife” of Anna Held. Lotta, 
when she played in it, assumed the rdles 
of Denise de Flaveny, Nitouche, a Jap- 
anese princess, and a doughty little 
Drummer Boy. 

In 1874 Maggie Mitchell, then un- 
wrinkled and gay, was playing “Fan- 
chon” and “Jane Eyre.” 

Clara Morris came to the theatre in 
1874, with her genius bursting in the 
bud and her managers giving her an 
opportunity to display it in “Alixe” and 
“TL” Article 47.” She was young and she 
was lovely and she came back again 
and again. Altogether, the early seven- 
ties were memorable years for Mc- 
Vicker’s. Prosperity was displacing the 
ravages of the then recent war and the 
still more recent conflagration. Seven- 
ty-four was a more than notable sea- 
son, J. H. Stoddard, the virile and ‘vet- 
eran, played in the “Long Strike.” He 
was Mr. Moneypenny, the lawyer, and 
his great scene in that almost coincides 
with the climacteric in the “Third De- 
gree.” 

W. H. Gillette appeared there in his 
own early play, “The Professor,” with 
Belle Jackson as his leading woman. 

Chapter one in the Nat Goodwin mat- 
rimonials saw Nat Goodwin and his 
first wife, Eliza Weatherby, playing at 
McVicker’s in “The Member from Slo- 
cum” and “Hobbies,” nearly three de- 
cades ago. 

E. J. Morgan, who made his début 
as a super, coming from the counter in 
a State Street store, received news 
of his divorce from the great Adelaide 


. 
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Cushman during a performance at Mc- 
Vicker’s. Later Morgan married Helen 
Bertram. 

James O’Neill and Adelaide Neilson 
(1873) were playing together. In their 
repertoire were “As You Like It” and 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Of O’Neill’s Ro- 
mco, Neilson said, “A little Irishman in 
Chicago was the best Romeo I’ve ever 
played with!” 

Edwin Booth appeared in “Don Ce- 
sar de Bazan” and repertoire. Booth 
married Mrs. J. H. McVicker’s daugh- 
ter, Mary McVicker, and her untimely 
death broke the hearts of both these 
men. Mary McVicker began as a child 
actress and was.at one time featured by 
her father as Little Eva in “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 


Clyde Fitch Writes a Play 


HENRI MURGER’S “Bohemian 


Life” was produced at McVicker’s in 
1873. The version was called “French 
Women,” and Ada Gray. played Mimi, 
the role Farrar sings in the present 


grand opera “La Bohéme.” Clyde 
Fitch, the imperturbable, made an 
adaptation of it for the Empire Stock 
Company entitled “In Bohemia.” 

Shiel Barry played in 1873, Christ- 
mas week, giving “Christmas Eve” and 
later “The Refugees.” 

Mrs. Helene Hastreiter Schoonhaven, 
who after a space dropped both the pre- 
fix “Mrs.” and the suffix “Schoonha- 
ven” and sang the country over as He- 
lene Hastreiter, made her débit at Mc- 
Vicker’s in ’74 with the amateur Lied- 
erkranz Society. 

The elder Sothern immortalized the 
whole Dundreary series there nearly 
four decades ago—“Our American 
Cousin” (the present Sothern’s “Lord 
Dundreary”’) ; “Dundreary Married and 
Single,’ and “Dundreary’s Brother 
Sam.” And one of the Sothern boys, 
who happened to be born while “Bro- 
ther Sam” was making a record of suc- 
cess has been known by the name of 
Sam Sothern ever since. He is now 
playing in England, and enjoys one of 
the longest and most aristocratic bap- 
tismal names any doting pair of parents 
could possibly bestow upon a defense- 
less heir. 
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The Lincoln-Booth Episode 


EARLY in the ’70’s came an echo 
of the Lincoln tragedy. Edwin Booth 
was acting Richard the Second. Sudden- 
ly, from the gallery, shots rang out. 
Booth was hurt, though not seriously, 
and he reeled and was almost overcome 
while the house shook with panic. With 
difficulty the audience was calmed and 
order restored. Later it developed that 
the firing had been done by Mark Grey, 
an insane man, subsequently sent to the 
Elgin asylum. He had an hallucination 
that he could avenge the murder of 
Abraham Lincoln by Wilkes Booth 
through the slaughter of Edwin Booth, 
and Grey felt himself God-appointed 
for the purpose. 

The elder Salvini thrilled many a Mc- 
Vicker audience. It was his practice to 
play only four nights in the week. The 
Boston Globe Company, rounded out 
for him in his engagement of ’81. In 
after years, when his son was with 
him, the junior Salvini worked over- 
time and did the filling in for his father. 
The ’81 support was in the hands of an 
English company, with Julia Stuart for 
leads. In “The Gladiator” she was Sal- 
vini’s Neodamia. Mrs. E. L. Davenport 
was the Queen for Salvini’s Hazlet, 
and Ellie Wilton his Ophelia, H. A. 
Weaver his Jago, and Marie, Prescott, 
later wife of R. D. McLean the trage- 
dian and present husband of Odette 
Tyler was his Lady Macbeth. In 1874 
his company was entirely Italian and 
the repertoire “Hamlet,” “Edmund 
Kean,” prototype of “David Garrick,” 
“Samson” and “Othello.” 

In “La Morte Civile,” which the 
elder Salvini gave in Italian, occurs the 
longest single speech he ever made. Al- 
though barely two dozen in the au- 
dience understood the Italian language, 
it is recounted as one of the Salvini tri- 
umphs, that when he gave this play and 
this speech at McVickers, that his hear- 
ers from the emotions depicted upon 
their faces actually felt the climax to 
which the actor was working, and that 
at the crisis more than half the house 
was on its feet! ; 

The two Salvinis played together in | 
repertoire in 1886. To his father’s King | 
Lear, Salvini junior was the son of the | 
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Earl of Gloster. Viola Allen, Mary 
Maddern, and Maud Dickson after- 
wards Mrs. Alexander Salvini, were in 
the company. 

On the first American tour of Clara 
Louise Kellogg, that crystal-throated 
woman who cleared the frontier abroad 
for the American girl in grand opera, 
and who made it possible for the suc- 
cess of Nordica, Emma Eames, Sy- 
bil Sanderson, and later still, win- 
some Geraldine Farrar, sang in Mc- 
Vicker’s. And with her in the cast was 
Pauline Lucca! Lucca, the fascinating, 
Lucca the beguiling—the only woman 
who ever led Germany’s unsurpassable 
Bismarck along the primrose pathway, 
and not content with having done this 
she had him photographed in Carlsbad 
while she sat demurely upon his honor- 
able knee! Of course the picture was 
suppressed, but Lucca never was! Her 
fame grew with Bismarck’s discomfi- 
ture and her voice grew sweeter still 
with her celebrity. Kellogg played two 
engagements there in ’73, and besides 
“Mignon” she sang in the “Marriage of 
Figaro,” “Faust,” “Fra Diavolo,” 
“Martha,” “La Fille du Regiment,” “La 
Favorita” and “Tl Trovatore.” 


Home of Grand Opera 


THE Strakosch Grand Opera Com- 
pany sang at McVicker’s for two weeks 
during 1874, It hada wise manager but 
a poor press-agent. Not one of the 
company during the entire period lost 
diamonds, became divorced, or had 
trouble as to the housings of poodles 
or parrots. This, notwithstanding that 
the roster showed such names as Chris- 
tine Nilsson (Countess Mirondola now, 
with a lovely man for a hubby and a 
magnificent castle to live in, with pri- 
vate theatre and all attached) Annie 
Louise Cary, the mezzo divine; del 
Puente, the baritone; and Italio Cam- 
panini, the tenor idealized for de- 
cades. His brother, Cleofonte Campa- 
nini, recently espoused the great Tetraz- 
zini’s sister, Eva. Victor Capoul was 
also with the company. In “Les Hu- 
guenots” Nilsson and Carey sang to- 
gether. In Aida, the role of Radames 
was sung by Campanini, and this past 
season we have had it by Caruso and 
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Zenatello! In Trovatore, Nilsson was 
Leonora and Cary Azsucena, del 
Puente, Count di Luna, and Campanini, 
Manrico, 

For this engagement there. was 
charged a general admission of $2, re- 
served seats $1 extra. Box seats were 
$4. Balcony admission was $1, with an 
additional toll of fifty cents for a seat. 
This year, in Chicago, Parsifal seats 
brought $7 without a whimper. 

Seven years later this same Strakosch 
company was back. Etelka Gerster and 
Nordica was with them, and so was 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, who later desert- 
ed to comic opera because it offered 
less bother and more bullion. Nordica 
then made her Chicago débit, singing 
Gilda to Gallassi’s Rigolletto. Davis 
was Siebel to Gerster’s Marguerite. 
Adelini Patti and her caprices, and Sig- 
nor Nicolini, the then “Mr.. Patti,” 
swelled the bill of celebrities. Nicolini 
sang Raoul in “Elise d’Amore” with his 
wife. He also was Romeo to Patti’s 
Juliet in “Romeo et Juliette,” which the 
diva may or may not remember nowa- 
days as she luxuriates in her Welsh 
castle Craig-y-Nos. 

That season Gerster sang Margaretta: 
to Patti’s Valentino, and Arditi. “The 
Kiss Waltz” man, was their conductor. 
A French opera comique company came 
over from Paris in 1874 to satisfy Mr. 
McVicker’s desire to give his patrons 
a bit of musical novelty. They sang 
“Aimee,” “La Belle Helene,” “Le Petit 
Faust,” “La Fille de Madame Ango ae 
“Le Cent Vierges,” “La Perichole,” an 
“Barbe Bleu,” and carried off with 
them as many good Chicago dollars as 
did the wrestling Turk who recently 
left American shores. Though Chicago 
had not yet begun to be such a home 
for French drama in the Gallic tongue 
as it now is, the engagement, ee 
sung in French, was as successful as the 
subsequent appearance of that dyed-in- 
the-wool New Orleans _ institution, 
which took a run up to McVicker’s for 
a brief grand opera season—the: per- 
manent French Grand Opera Associa- 
tion of New Orleans. 

This organizafion arrived in 1881 
with Mme. Ambre and Wm. Tournine 
and sang “La Juive,” “Faust,” “Aida,” 
“Le Trouvere,” “La Traviata,” “Car- 
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men,’ “Robert le Diable,” “L’Afri- 
caine,” “Wilhelm Tell,” “La Favorita,” 
and “Romeo et Juliette.” 

Adelina Patti sang Semirande to 
Scalchi’s Arsace in “L’Africaine” in 
1883 at McVicker’s. Fursch-Madi, too, 
was with this aggregation of operatic 
stars and sang Leonora and Marguerite. 
Patti gave six evening performances, 
and the season rates ranged from $150 
for the boxes, $20 for the best seats, 
and $8 for a seat in the second balcony! 


Patti’s First Farewell 


THE first Chicago concert in Patti’s 
rosary of farewell musicals was sung 
in McVicker’s in May, 1887. With the 
tuneful Adelina were Sofia Scalchi, Al- 
bert Guille, Galassi, Franco Novaro, 
and as conductor, Luigi Arditi. You 
paid $5 apiece for your seats, and 
heard a concert program and selections 
from various operas—the big scenes in 
which Patti gloried. 

Mary Anderson put on her entire 
repertoire before the patrons of this 
historic house. She was the gentle Ju- 
. ltet, the heart-racking Pauline, and all 
the rest of her lovely ladies. 

After her first European tour she 
brought to Chicago the “Daughter of 
Roland,” which Mrs. Annie E. Ford 
had especially adapted for the young 
and lovely actress. 

In 1888 Mary Anderson played “The 
Winter’s Tale,” shortly before her re- 
tirement from the stage, which came 
that same winter. The young girl was 
broken in health and spirit from the 
caustic criticisms she had received in 
several of the cities of the middle 
South. 

Mrs. James Brown Potter was then 
with Kyrle Bellew, and they were giv- 
ing their interpretations of “Cleopatra,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “The Lady of 
Lyons,’ and the perennial “Black 
Crook” hove into sight again with a 
new shock in its forecastle. 

“The Willow Copse,” the first excuse 
for the plot that later gave out “Hazel 
Kirke,” and by many critics claimed to 
be the peer of the better known melo- 
drama, reappeared at McVicker’s in 
1885. C. W. Couldock starred as Luke 
Fielding, the relentless father. Mc- 
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Vicker’s was always fond of the Coul- 
docks. Eliza, Charles Couldock’s daugh- 
ter, was one of the house’s favorites. 

In this same presentation Carrie Tur- 
ner, a stage beauty of the time, was 
Rose Fielding, Sidney Cowell was Meg, 
A. S. Lipman, the Lover. Mrs. Mary 
Myers, a sister-in-law of Mrs. J. H. Mc- 
Vicker, was in the cast. For years Mrs. 
Myers was with Roland Reed, and she 
is now in the Actors’ Fund home in 
Long Island. 

Eben Plympton, last season with the 
“Man from Home,” played with Effie 
Ellsler in “Hazel Kirke,” in 1881. The 
Vokes family, too, were on that roster. 
A clever, brainy group of folk they 
were—to tell true—the Vokes family 
originated musical comedy, particularly 
that of the Cohan-esque genus. There 
were Rosina, Jessie, Victoria, Fred and 
Fawdon Vokes. When Rosina, who 
was the cleverest of them all, took to 
starring, her part was filled by Bessie 
Sanson, who later married Frank Dan- 
iels. “Belles of the Kitchen,” “Fun in 
a Fog,” and “Cousin Joe” were in their 
repertoire. 

De Wolf Hopper made his first Chi- 
cago appearance as a star there in No- 
vember, 1880. Ada Gilman, the first 
Mrs. Hopper, and Georgie Drew Barry- 
more, aunt of Georgie Drew Mendum, 
were with him. That same month Sol 
Smith Russell gave his premier as a 
star in “Edgewood Folks.” Maud 
Granger followed in an Archie Gunter 
drama. 

In 1881 Lewis Morrison, who had 
not yet started on his career as the 
most widely known theatrical devil in 
the United States, through which he in- 
troduced Goethe’s Mephisto served a la 
Morrison to every state in the Union, 
was there in the “Legion of Honor.” In 
his company was Charlie Mendum, 
father of Georgia Drew Mendum. 

“The Mountain Pink” was a good 
drawing card a quarter of a century and 
more ago. Louise Sylvester played the 
lead when it was staged at McVicker’s. 

Effie Ellsler, the buoyant, the beauti- 
fully weeping Effie, came there to sob 
out her heart and boost the handker- 
chief trade as the much abused Hazel 


Kirke. Miss Ellsler’s devoted husband, | 


Frank Weston, was with her in the sea- 








sons of 1881 and 1882 and did impec- 
cable duty as the handsome Lord Car- 
rington on whose account the floury 
and cursing miller father cast her out. 


The Foreign Players 
, SARAH BERNHARDT, the immor- 


tal and inscrutable, smiled and stormed 
and died through a repertoire of “Adri- 
enne Lecouvrier,” “Frou Frou,” “Le- 
Sphinx,” “Camille,” “Phédre,” “Le Pas- 
sant,” and “L’Etrangére”—Robertson’s 
“Home” if you please, so beloved by 
the elder Sothern. With Sarah was her 
sister Jeanne (this was in January, 
1881), who took minor parts, and the 
once-adored by Sarah, Mile. Colombier 
—the Mile. Colombier who afterwards 
had a very large sized quarrel with the 
mighty Bernhardt. History has it that 
Bernhardt won out at the first finish, so 
Mlle. Colombier took to the ink and the 
paste-pot, and wrote a very naughty 
book about her erstwhile friend, and 
called it “Sarah Barnum.” To top it 
off the book was broadly published and 
had a wildfire sale. At the McVicker 
engagement the two parts in “Le Pas- 
sant” were taken by Bernhardt and 
Colombier, the latter playing the lass, 
Sylvic, and Bernhardt being Zannetto, 
the lad. There were twelve perform- 
ances, with boxes selling at $25, and 
season seats at $36, $30, $24, and $12. 

Coquelin and Jane Hading, during 
their appearances in 1888-89, included 
“L’Etrangére” in their repertoire. It is 
interesting to note that while Bernhardt 
in her presentation took the part of 
Mrs. Clarkson, the love pirate, Hading 
played the injured wife, the Countess di 
Septmonts, “La Joie Fait Peur,” “Les 
Precieuses Ridicules,” “Le Maitre des 
Forges,” “L’Aventurer,” “Frou Frou,” 
and “Don Cesar de Bazan” were other 
presentations of these Gallic actors. 

The suffragettes may recall with in- 
terest that in 1881, Anna Dickinson, 
the bosom friend of Susan B. Anthony, 
and one of the most vigorous suffrag- 
ists the country has known, appeared 
at McVicker’s in “Hamlet” and as 
Claude Melnotte in the “Lady of Ly- 
ons.” Mrs. F. M. Bates, the mother of 
Blanche Bates, was the leading woman 
for Miss Dickinson. 
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That same year saw Italy contribu- 
ting Ernesto Rossi with his masterly 
performances of King Lear, Hamlet, 
Romeo, Othello, and Louis XV. 

Louise Balfe was a favorite actress 
at McVicker’s in 1882. She played in | 
“Taken from Life,” and finished her 
appearance in that drama by marrying 
Abraham L. Erlanger. That same year 
Jeffreys Lewis was a thriller in “La 
Belle Russe,” with never a thought or 
a worry of her present appearances as 
plump and placid ladies, in which 
plateau of avoirdupois acting she has 
been joined by the once volatile Rose 
Coghlan. But let not these gentle dames 
feel woe within their bosoms! Flesh is 
no discriminator of sex, and the slen- 
der young macAroénis who were went 
to hand these two actresses bouquets 
and billets-doux have also gained in 
girth and lost in hair. 

Love, fame, and dollars came to 
Emily Soldene, a_ British blonde, 
through her singing of “Olivette,” in 
which the McVicker clientéle heard her 
warble, while Annie Pixley, a hundred 
times as “M’liss,” and Baker and Far- 
ron, a Murray and Mack combination, 
were box-office winners. 

When “Billee Taylor,” spouted away 
at McVickers, Josie Intropodi was one 
of the sweetest singers in the company. 


Melodrama and Spectacles 


IN ’83 Annie Russell played “Es- 
meralda,” and Joseph Jefferson toyed 
with “The Cricket on the Hearth,” 
“Poor Gentleman,” and “The Heir-at- 
Law.” Also the Chicago Church Choir 
Company sang “Patience” with Jessie 
Bartlett Davis in the cast. 

When Lawrence Barrett put on 
“Francesca da Rimini” there in ’82, 
Marie Wainwright, less husky and 
more spirituelle than now, was the pas- 
sionate Francesca, while Barrett suf- 
fered as Lanciotto, and Otis Skinner, 
then a raw and callow youth, was 
Paolo. Later Skinner himself was Lan- 
ciotto. 

“Le Voyage en Suisse” was. put on 
in the early ’80s by the Hanlon Broth- 
ers. This was a spectacular production, 
interesting now only in that it was really 
a species of pre-Adamite exhibit of the 
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lavish extravaganzas that later made 
dollars and doughnuts for the Han- 
lons, Dave Henderson, Leavitt, and 
Bush, and half a dozen others. “Su- 
perba” was the biggest money-maker 
and longest running attraction the 
Hanlons attempted. Playing comic 
roles with them thirty years ago in “Le 
Voyage en Suisse” was Richard Car- 
roll. This season he has been playing 
the Irishman in “The Alaskan.” 

Neil Burgess, in “My Opinion,” fol- 
lowed the 83 season of grand opera. 
and after him came the great Mod- 
jeska in repertoire. Maurice Barry- 
more was in the Polish actress’ com- 
pany and William Muldoon, who was 
the first of the real sporting fraternity 
to go on the stage, had-the part of a 
wrestler. Clara Fisher-Maeder was 
also in the support. 

“The Silver King” was at McVick- 
er’s when Grace Thorne had the lead, 
and the pink and white and gold Effie 
Shannon was “Susie, the waitress at the 
Checquers.” Miss Winnie Shannon, 
her sister, was also in the company, 
and their mother, as was her wont, ac- 
companied them en tour. 

Robert Mantell’s early production of 
“The Marble Heart,” or “The Sculp- 
tor’s Dream,” was put on at McVick- 
er’s. Twill be a pity, true, if for senti- 
ment’s sake his revival of the coming 
season is not staged there also. In the 
initial cast Helen Bancroft, Mollie 
Prindiville, and the then famous Mad- 
ame Ponisi were seen. 

“London Assurance” had a notable 
casting there in °85. Caroline Hill 
(Mrs. Herbert Kelcey) was Lady 
Gay, Viola Allen, Grace Harkaway, 
Harry Edwards, Sir Harcourt Court- 
ley, and Louis James, John Howson, 
and Daniel Leeson were embraced in 
the cast. Also Harry Hawk. Hawk was 
on for a comedy rodle in “Our Ameri- 
can Cousin” the night Abraham Lin- 
coln was assassinated. 

MeVicker’s “Mikado” of ’85 boasted 
Vernona Jarbeau as Yum Yum and 
Zelda Seguin as Katisha. The “Mi- 
kado” was beat to this theatre by 
“Around the World in Eighty Days,” 
in which Louise Allen, now Mrs. Wil- 
lie Collier, played the part of an Orien- 
tal dancing girl. 
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One of the ’86 bills was a season of 
“Wm. Foote’s Millenial Minstrel Car- 
nival,” and as a mental balancer to this 
reign of burnt cork and interlocutors 
came a shivery slap of tragedy, with 
Louis James and Marie Wainwright 
giving “Virginius” and “Richelieu.” 
Shakespeare improved, as evidenced in 
“Katherine and Petruchio,” a making 
over of “The Taming of the Shrew” 
into a two-act farce, was an additional 
presentation of the James-Wainwright 
engagement. 

The fall of that year saw Henrietta 
Chanfrau, Clara Morris, Richard 
Mansfield, and Helen Dauvray play- 
ing contemporaneously in Chicago. 
The theatres then running were Hool- 
ey’s (now Powers’) the Chicago, and 
the Grand Opera Houses, the Academy 
of Music, the Standard Theatre, and 
the Columbia. Ellen Terry and Henry 
Irving played “Faust” at McVicker’s 
during 1887-88, and in the late nineties 
Agnes Sorma, a celebrated German ac- 
tress, was seen as Rautenderlein in 
“The Sunken Bell,” the part she 
created in Germany. 


The Jersey Lily 


WHEN MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY 
(the Jersey Lily) came to this country 
in the early ’80’s she offered “A Wife’s 
Peril;” she came again in 1888, bring- 
ing along with her a private car in 
which she lived, and her famous solid 
silver bathtub and other accessories that 
were equally acceptable juggling for the 
press-agents, but which, fortunately, 
were not fetched up to the theatre. Her 
engagement was successful, but she 
had the whole theatre management in 
a panic one night because, when she 
received bad news from England, the 
Jersey Lily immediately fell into a fit 
of the pouts and refused to appear. 

Langtry in ’87 was supported by 
Charles Coghlan, brother of Rose 
Coghlan and father of Gertrude Cogh- 
lan. Langtry played Pauline in “The 
Lady of Lyons.” 

The only juvenile “Mikado” company 
ever enrolled played there March 2, 
1886, before the child labor laws kept 


the nurslings off the boards, and in 4 


some instances out of good livings. © 
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Following this came Dion Boucicault 
in “The Jilt,” written for Louise 
Thorndyke. His support included Hen- 
ry Miller as leading man, Bijou Heron 
(now Mrs. Miller), the daughter of 
Matilda Heron, the first Camille on 
the American stage. And wow! what a 
rumpus that first presentation of 
“Camille” did kick up! Far more of a 
hair-raising sensation did it produce 
than any Salome of the past season has 
done, Frank Burbeck, now with Marie 
Doro, Fritz Williams, and that devotee 
of esthetic drama, Donald Robertson, 
were seen there at this time. ’Tis pleas- 
ant to reflect that Mr. Robertson was 
cast for no base villain, but for the 
Rev. Mr. Spooner, the curate of Bud- 
leigh Abbotts. 

That same year saw the “Devil’s 
Auction” to the fore—a spectacle still 
loose and that is still making money on 
the far western circuits. 

Stuart Robson and William Crane 
(1886) played in “The Comedy of 
Errors,” enacting the two Dromios, 
while Selena Fetter was their Adriana. 
Later she married Edwin Milton Royle, 
and they starred together in his play 
“Friends.” Then they were in vaude- 
ville for a while. Of late, Mr. Royle 
has become a play-maker rather than 
play-actor, and much of his work has 
found high favor. “The Squawman” 
has perhaps been the most widely 
known of all his output. 

Denman Thompson, always a right- 
hand man with the McVicker audi- 
ences and with the McVicker box-of- 
fice, three decades ago appeared in 
“Joshua Whitcomb,” to which “The 
Old Homestead” is the sequel. Thomp- 
son enacted the title rdle, while Aman- 
tha Bartlet was entrusted to Mrs. Annie 
Adams, mother of the ever-popuiar 
Maude Adams. “Joshua Whitcomb” ran 
for seven years, but “The Old Home- 
stead” has continued for more than 
three times that period. Chauncey Ol- 
cott spoke his first lines as Rufus Whit- 
comb in “The Old Homestead,” and 
sang in the quartet, which was led by 
Gus Kammerlee, who still makes one of 
the cast, along with the star. 

The first Chicago performance of 
“The Old Homestead” was May 9, 
1886. 
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American Grand Opera 


THE American Opera Company car- 
oled an engagement there in May, 1886. 
This very ambitious institution was a 
laudable attempt to promote the estab- 
lishment of a “National Opera sung by 
Americans in English,’ and also to 
“give performances of grand opera of 
the highest. class with American artists 
in the rdles usually monopolized by for- 
eign singers.” The association was in- 
corporated with a capital of $250,000, 
and subscribers to the fund included 
Parke Godwin, Levi P. Morton, 
August Belmont, Andrew Carnegie, 
John McGinnis, Jr., Henry Seligman, 
Theodore Thomas, George C. Cooper, 
Caroline S. Belmont, Jeannette M. 
Thurber, A. B. Blodgett, Francis B. 
Thurber, John H. Beach, N. K. Fair- 
bank, Geo. M. Pullman, W. B. Binin- 
ger, Horace Porter, Brayton Ives, 
Hugh J. Jewett, Charles Crocker, Rob- 
ert Harris, Chauncey M. Depew, Ed- 
ward Winslow, W. E. Dodge Stokes, 
W. D. Washburn, S. M. L. Barlow, 
Arabella D. Huntington, E. Frank Coe, 
and W. B. Dinsmore, S. V. White, F. 
W. Beck, Russell H. Hoadley, A. B. 
Darling, C. O. Brice, Henry Hilton, 
John W. Mackay, H. L. Horton, and 
S. B. Eaton. Théodore Thomas was the 
musical director. The chorus was orig- 
inally selected from 630 applicants, 
and represented twenty-three different 
states of the Union. There was a chorus 
of one hundred, a ballet of seventy-five, 
and in the ballet patriotic tenets were 
departed from, as the premiéres and sec- 
ondas were unmistakably of the import- 
ed variety! The prima donna soprani 
included Pauline L’Allemand, Helene 
Hastreiter, Christine Dossert, Charlotte 
Walker, Kate Bensberg, Minnie Dil- 
they, Ray Fielding, Emma Juch; mezzos 
and contraltos, Mathilde Phillips, 
Helen Dudley Campbell, Jessie Bartlett 
Davis; tenors, W. H. Fessenden, Wil- 
liam Candidus, and George Appleby; 
barytones, William H. Lee, Alonzo E. 
Stoddard, and William Ludwig; 
bassos, Edward O’Mahony, W. H. 
Hamilton, Lown Howson, and Myron 
W. Whitney. The repertoire was sur- 
prisingly large and well rendered. “Lak- 
me” was a ten-strike and Jessie Bartlett 
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Davis in this opera squarely hit the 
bull’s-eye of success. 

“Lohengrin” was the opening bill, 
and Senta in “The Flying Dutchman” 
was sung by Emma Juch. 

The first American grand opera ever 
written was “Zenobia” by a Chicago 
man, a Mr. S. C. Pratt, and was pro- 
duced in McVicker’s Theatre. 

“The Black Crook,” which started out 
on its bacchanalian career in 1866 and 
had previously played at McVicker’s, 
came along in 1887 and launched a 
chorus in tights to the wails and pro- 
tests of half the community. Kate Clax- 
ton was there that same season. Donald 
Robertson was with her, and Aubrey 
Boucicault, Catherine Lewis, and 
Charles A. Stevenson. 

In April of that year the Chicago 
Conservatory Stock Company had: an 
engagement, and among its pupils were 
many of the present-day twinklers in 
theatrical ether: Walker Whiteside, for 
instance, apple-cheeked and blithesome ; 
Anna Morgan, Mildred Holland, Edith 
Fassett, Hattie Harvey, later a pro- 
tégé of Patti, and Sarah Truax. John 
Stapleton, the recent adapter of “Cats- 
paw,” was the stage manager. In the 
production then of “Cupid’s Messen- 
ger,’ Walker Whiteside was Philip 
Frere, and in “Creatures of Impulse,” 
Miss Truax was merely a “creature.” 

Wm. Ernest Henley’s brother, E. J. 
Henley, who had created the part of 
Deacon William Brodie in “Deacon 
Brodie,” a drama, the joint work of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and E. J. Hen- 
ley, was specially imported in 1887-88 
for the American production of “Dea- 
con Brodie.” While in Chicago, besides 
as Deacon Brodie, he appeared in “The 
Road to Ruin,” with Georgia Drew 
Barrymore and Minnie Seligman. 
Miss Seligman played Mary Brodie, 
the Deacon’s sister. 

E. J. Henley was the second husband 
of Helen Bertram, and at his death 
she promptly had the body cre- 
mated and the ashes placed in a tiny 
silk and chamois bag which she wore 
around her neck till she married E. J. 
Morgan. And then she went out on the 
cliffs of the Golden Gate and un- 
loosed the silken string, and the once 
loved ashes of the dear departed Hen- 
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ley were scattered to the winds of the 
Pacific. 

Lillian Russell (then Mrs. Teddy 
Solomon) arrived at McVicker’s in ’87 
with “A Trip to Africa,” “Iolanthe,” 
“Jasperone,” and Verona Jarbeau, 
Zelda Seguin, Bessie Cleveland, Made- 
line Lucette, and J. H. Ryley in tow. 
Later Miss Lucette and Mr. Ryley 
were wedded, and Mrs. Ryley is now 
writing and selling plays, some of 
which have been decided successes. 


Burned a Second Time 


THE theatre was destroyed by fire 
for the second time in August, 1890. 
“Shenandoah” was playing, and it is 
thought neglected wadding from the 
guns started the combustion. At any 
rate, the building was well-bred enough 
to burn quietly at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, without any loss of life, harm- 
ing no one but the McVicker bank- 
account and giving the morning papers 
a tremendously big front-page story. It 
was almost immediately rebuilt. 

The Liliputians were favorites in the 
early ’90’s and gave the play “The Pupil 
in Magic.” They were a band of Ger- 
man dwarfs long since disbanded, with 
but little dramatic technique, and were 
attractive principally because of their 
uniform diminutiveness. 

During the World’s Fair, George A. 
Beane, Sr., the head of a notable theat- 
rical family, died in his dressing-room 
while awaiting his cue to go on the 
stage. Beane was playing Si Prime with 
Denman Thompson in “The Old Home- 
stead,” and a fatal stroke of apoplexy 
ended his life shortly before the close 
of the third act. Beane was greatly be- 
loved by all the members of the com- 
pany. The shock was a terrible one for 
them, but an understudy was rushed on 
and the performance ended at a nerve- 
racking tension to the entire cast. 


Blanche Walsh has the Mumps 


THE most laughable incident in con- 
nection with the history of this play- 
house was undoubtedly its unexpected 


darkening in midseason, because 
Blanche Walsh had an attack of the 
mumps! If only it had been neurasthe- 
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nia, or typhoid fever, or pneumonia, or 
bronchitis, or anything else respectably 
adult! But for Blanche Walsh—‘Cle- 
opatra” she was playing then—to come 
down with all her jewels and all her 
neatly placed plumpness with such a 
bourgeois and juvenile ailment as the 
mumps! Melbourne MacDowell was 
Miss Walsh’s support. This was in 
1900, the week of April 20. Fanny 
Davenport had not long been dead and 
Miss Walsh, in addition to the gifted 
actress’ repertoire, had taken over most 
of her company. Miss Walsh had play- 
- ed satisfactorily all week, running into 
Chicago the previous Saturday from 
Sioux City, Iowa. “Cleopatra”—the 
Sardou version—was the bill, and it had 
drawn crowded houses, although the 
theatre management had had to fight 
against almost unprecedented contre- 
temps during the entire engagement. To 
start matters off the electric-plant gave 
out, and light in the theatre was abso- 
lutely nil. An emergency engine served 
to illuminate the stage, and in order to 
throw light upon the front of the build- 
ing arrangements were made with a de- 
partment store opposite to put up a cal- 
cium apparatus that flashed light upon 
the theatre entrance. After the first 
performance Miss Walsh complained of 
not feeling well, but she continued to 
appear until Friday, when an attending 
physician diagnosed her malady as 
mumps. Think of Cleopatra with the 
mumps! As well ponder on the Venus 
di Milo with a wart on the end of her 
nose ! 

The company declared to a man that 
she had a bad case of “asp bite” and 
pointed contemptuously to the scrawny 
piece of rubber that did service as the 
venomous viper! 


Some Personal Successes 


JAMES A. HERNE found success in 
“Shore Acres” at McVicker’s, and also 
flat cold failure in “Falstaff.” Falstaff 
was the yearning of Herne’s life—the 
old tale of ambition at cross-purposes 
with capability, and another warning 
example of the futility of your doing 
what you want to do yourself rather 
than what the community at large be- 
lieves that it wants you to do. “Shore 
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Acres” was first seen in Chicago in 
May, 1892. Katherine Herne, wife of 
the star and mother of Chrystal Herne 
and Julia Herne, played with her hus- 
band. The play saw light under the 
name “Shore Acres Subdivision,” was 
changed to “Uncle Nat,” and finally set- 
tled down to success under the title 
“Shore Acres.” Mrs. Herne also: ap- 
peared in “Margaret Fleming,” in a 
problem play which created a sensation 
on its production then, but which was 
indifferently received when revived at 
Chitago’s new theatre with Chrystal 
Herne in her mother’s rdle. 

The initial production of numerous 
dramas have opened their eyes on Mc- 
Vicker’s stage. Among these that have 
lived are “Mistakes Will Happen,” 
Walter Hackett’s “Invader,” and “The 
Round Up,” with Macklyn Arbuckle 
and his inimitable “H—1, nobody loves 
a fat man!” 

August Thomas’ play, “New Blood,” _ 
proved too weak to circulate when tried 
out on a McVicker audience, even in 
the hands of such a capable company as 
Maurice Barrymore, E. M. Holland, 
Wilton Lackaye, W. E. Wilson, George 
F. Nash, J. S. Saville, J. C. Burrows, 
Lillian Lawrence, Ffolliott Paget, 
Gladys Wallis, and C. W. Couldock. 

Joseph Arthur’s “Linsey Woolsey” 
was first produced at McVicker’s. 

Margaret Mather, beautiful, emo- 
tional, unhappy Margaret Mather, 
made her débat at McVicker’s. She 
drew record houses in “Leah the For- 
saken,” that heart diatribe with the mis- 
ery stops turned on full force, which 
Augustin Daly so loved. Her talent and 
looks were later submerged first in 
matrimony, subsequently in divorce, 
and last of all in an alimony payment 
of $25,000 from her more than million- 
aire spouse. 

Ada Rehan was a prime attraction, 
with her inimitable comedy impersona- 
tions. Julia Marlowe tasted the sweets 
of success there and later the bitterness 
of disappointment because, after her 
marriage to Robert Taber, when she re- 
turned billed as Julia Marlowe Taber 
nobody remembered her. Monument 
again for the transitory nature of fame. 
Of late years, though Miss Marlowe 
has had no occasion to complain of any 
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lack of prestige in any city of the con- 
tinent, she regards that engagement of 
oblivion as a rather good joke! 

E. M. and Joseph Holland were co- 
stars in the “Social Highwayman,” and 
McKee Rankin scored with “Kentucky 
Colonel.” Thomas Keene brought his 
“Richard III” there, and Carmencita, 
the little Spanish dancer, twinkled her 
toes and flashed her eyes; Pauline Hall 
radiated in tights and marble shoulders, 
and Agnes Huntington appeared in 
“Paul Jones.” 

For a long while McVicker’s housed 
James O’Neill and his “Monte Cristo.” 
Alice Neilson sang there with The Bos- 
tonians in “The Serenade,” and Henry 
Miller played in “Heart’s Ease.” 

Robert G. Ingersoll preached every 
Sunday for years in McVicker’s. 

Janauscheck acted there in “The 
Great Diamond Robbery,” and Rhea 
in “Much Ado about Nothing,” and 
repertoire. 

Wilson Barrett made it his Chicago 
theatrical home, and Gladys Wallis and 
Julia Arthur were recurrent attractions. 
“Sans Gene” brought Kathryn Kidder 
there, “Hearts are Trumps,” Amelia 
Bingham, “Puddin’head Wilson,” 
Frank Mayo, and there Creston Clarke, 
grandson of the premier Booth and 
nephew of Edwin Booth, was starred. 

When Mrs. Fiske (Minnie Maddern 
she had been before) first returned to 
the stage after her marriage, she 
came that season to McVicker’s in “A 
Doll’s House,” “Divorcons,” ‘“Cesar- 
ine,” and “Marie Deloche, Queen of 
Liars.” 

Lena Fetterborn, a famous actress, 
played at McVicker’s during her brief 
American tour. C. T. Parsloe, accred- 
ited the elder Sothern’s equal, was fre- 
quently billed. 


Present Home of Melodrama 


OF late years McVicker’s has been 
the hearthstone for the fires of melo- 
dramas, and many of the Drury Lane 
productions have been staged there. 
“Phe Price of Peace,” “Sporting Life,” 
“The Great Ruby,” “Sins of Society,” 


and similar dramas have been well to 
the fore. 

McVicker’s was one of the first the- 
atres to declare war against the reten- 
tion of hats on women’s heads during 
performances. But the biggest war in 
which it ever became involved was that 
between Col. McVicker and John R. 
Walsh, then owner of the Chicago Her- 
ald. So bitter was the feud that when 
the theatre burned down in 1891 the 
staff of the Herald had to telephone out 
to Walsh’s house to find out if they 
could run the name “McVicker’s The- 
atre” in the paper in describing the 
fire! Walsh had for years had positive 
orders posted that no mention of the 
playhouse or of its owner should reach 
the public through the columns of his 
paper. The origin of the difficulty varies 
with who is telling the story, but in all 
probability it arose over an advertising 
dispute. 

McVicker retaliated over the omis- 
sion of his theatre’s doings in the Her- 
ald by pamphleteering in the theatre 
program. In one article Mr. Walsh was 
accused of “having been forced to the 
full view of the audience, where he can 
now be seen with the lights full on.” 
Still again Mr. McVicker’s rhetoric an- 
nounced that he had made “the galled 
jade wince, and uncovered the snake 
and made it hiss through the columns 
of the Herald.” 

Since the death of Mr. McVicker the 
policy of the theatre has been some- 
what changed. His personality, how- 
ever, still seems to imbue an institution 
which has so long purveyed to the the- 
atrical appetites of the Middle West and 
has really been a dominant factor in the 
development of western theatres. From 
the very inception of the playhouse 
there has been but one standard and 
that of the highest excellence. This pace 
was set by Mr. McVicker and the policy 
has been carried out by the present 
management, Jacob and Sol Litt and 
A. W. Dingwald. This tenet on the 
part of so old a theatre undoubtedly 
has exerted a beneficent influence on 
theatrical history of the past six de- 
cades, 












Dressing-Room Chats 


By HOPE FRANCIS 








In the following article are recorded talks with Mrs. James Brown Pot- 
ter, who contemplates another visit to America; William Faversham, 
whose plans for this season are the most important of his career; Miss 
Phoebe Davies, who has left “Way Down East” for a new play. 








N ATMOSPHERE of repressed 

magnetism, as delicate and com- 

pelling as a fine perfume, hovers 
about the personality of Mrs. Brown 
Potter, and a flash of intellect illumi- 
nated the expression of gentle welcome 
this fascinating little cosmopolitan ex- 
tended to the visitor who entered her 
dressing-room. 

Thrown loosely about her, in the 
manner in which Americans usually 
wear the garments of the orientals, was 
a gorgeous Chinese coat, elaborately 
embroidered with that exactness of 
stitch and riot of color that only the 
celestials know how to combine with 
greceful and artistic effect. 

Mrs. Potter is slim and straight, and 
her figure is more that of a girl than of 
a woman. Her features are fine and 
delicate, and there is something mag- 
netic about her eyes as she looks 
straight at you. Her voice is low, mel- 
low, and perfectly modulated, and as 
the electric light from a nearby incan- 
descent shone through the loose, grace- 
ful waves of her beautiful, bronze hair, 
there was something so fine, alluring, 
and of strength so clear-cut and yet so 
delicate in the picture she presented 
that the subject for an etching was at 
once in mind. The thought took flight 
in words. 

The actress smiled at the suggestion 
that she would make a good model for 
an artist. She was used to those com- 
pliments. Then, with a graceful wave 
of a velvet hand she indicated an in- 
vitation to a seat not far away, and the 
conversation continued along the line of 
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the experiences Mrs, Potter has had 
with masters of the pen and brush. 

There is no criterion, by the way, for 
gauging the dialogue of a dressing- 
room chat. Actors and actresses of note 
are graduates in the school of experi- 
ence; they flit from one subject to an- 
other as lightly as a humming-bird, and 
are as replete with texts as a dictionary. 
There is no telling where the conver- 
sation will begin nor end. Apropos of 
this instance, the name of the great 
Whistler was mentioned and Mrs. Pot- 
ter said: 

“Whistler was one of the first friends 

I had in England, and to the end he re- 
mained one of the truest. I have never 
met any one who saw life so clearly as 
he did, and he had the wonderful abil- 
ity of making others see it in the same 
way. Truth and tenderness were his 
dominant notes, and he was an inflex- 
ible believer in the standard of individ- 
ual conviction. From him I learned to 
know myself; I realized my weakness 
and found my strength. Many had tried 
to make me believe that I was making 
a mistake in following out my own in- 
dividuality, but Whistler taught me 
that it was the only sure way to suc- 
cess for me. He knew, too, because his 
own struggle had been long and hard, 
but his greatest power was in the 
strength of his personality, and he al- 
ways fought under the flag of original- 
ity.” 

While the actress was talking, little 
shafts of the gossip of twenty years 
ago came darting back through mem- 
ory. Thoughts of the days when Mrs. 
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James Brown Potter shocked New 
York society by reciting “Ostler Joe” 
in Mrs. W. C. Whitney’s drawing- 
room; the sensational divorce, the con- 
tinued use of the banker-husband’s 
name, instead of her own maiden ap- 
pellation—Cora Urquhart. The flight to 
the stage, the long absence from her 
native land, the estrangement of, and 
final reconciliation with her daughter, 
Mrs. James A. Stillman, which latter 
event took place after Mrs. Potter’s 
recent landing on American soil—all of 
this meant a crowded history from 
which the fragile little woman had 
emerged triumphant. Had she forgotten 
those old days? And how had they at- 
fected her at the time? A question 
would lead to the answer, and the vis- 
. itor ventured: 

“You have been twelve years in Eng- 
land, Mrs. Potter. It is a long time to 
have stayed ‘away from one’s own 
country ; people often ask why it is that 
you prefer to live in foreign lands.” 

The wings of unhappy memory cast 
a shadow over the delicate features, 
and a bitter smile hovered about the 
finely chiseled mouth. 

After a moment of brooding silence 
that harkened back to the dead past, 
she said: 

“T left America because I was given 
no choice in the matter. My own people 
did not want me; they drove me away. 
I had come from the South, filled with 
the treasured ideals of my girlhood, and 
these I attempted to express on the 
stage. They were romantic, impossible 
ideals, but they were real to me then. 
I believed in them, but the public would 
have none of them. For my earnestness 
they accused me of vanity, affectation, 
and other things of which I was not 
guilty. They stamped and trampled up- 
on me; they wrote me off the American 
stage. They broke my heart, and so I 
went to England. There they treated me 
more kindly.” 

The mellow voice ceased for a mo- 
ment and a far-away expression took 
' possession of those wondrous eyes, as 
if they were looking backward to the 
gray days of early struggles. Then the 
face lighted up as if thoughts of the 
happy present had suddenly dissipated 
the damp mist that hung over the past, 
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and Mrs. Potter smiled sweetly, show- 
ing a very even row of pretty, white 
teeth. Possibly the $2,000 a week she 
is drawing from the erstwhile frigid 
American public had loomed up on the 
horizon of her memory. At any rate, 
the subject, just then, was led out for 
inspection. 

“Yes, I confess the money had a good 
deal to do with my coming to America, 
I gave up an engagement in Paris to 
come over here, as well as a prospective 
tour of Russia. But I am as fond of 
money as any one is, and I need it, too. 
But after all, I have only one life to 
live, and-I can eat only so many meals 
a day and sleep on only one bed. So 
that, though it is very nice to make 
money, I want to be happy at the same 
time, and I do not want my heart hurt. 

“What is my greatest happiness? My 
work! And. I am particularly interested 
in the line with which I am now occu- 
pied. This vaudeville feature that I am 
presenting is rea!ly declamation to mu- 
sic. It is the outcome of the festival 
work that has created such a furore in 
England. Throughout the provinces, as 
well as in London, these festivals are 
given every year. Mendelssohn’s ‘An- 
tigone’ was produced there this spring, 
with a chorus of 900, and an orchestra 
of 150 pieces. The story of ‘Antigone’ 
was read, and the music numbers ac- 
companied it. It was a great success. 

“Not long before I sailed for Amer- 
ica I appeared in the Newcross music- 
hall, a theatre in which there is a gal- 
lery that holds five thousand people, and 
that is usually filled with dockhands. 
You may be surprised to know that my 
recitations were received by those rough 
people with as fine discrimination as 
they were in Newcastle and other 
places. I confess that when I went into 
the rough Sheffield districts for the first 
time, my experience was somewhat dis- 
couraging, but upon my return I found 
friends awaiting me everywhere. That 
is characteristic of the loyal English 
public. When once your personality has 
impressed itself upon them, they do not 
forget you. 

“In England, failure does not mean 
oblivion and loss of support. I once ap- 
peared as Madam Du Barry, at a salary 
of eighty pounds a week, in a dramati- 








zation that failed. Immediately after 
that a well-known manager offered me 
a hundred and fifty pounds to star in 
something else.” 

Mrs. Potter’s language, though so- 
norous and beautiful, was so distinctly 
un-American that the visitor remarked 
upon it. 

“That was the first thing I had to do 
when I reached England,” was the ex- 
planation. “I had to learn to speak cor- 
rectly. I was told that I did not use 
pure English, and this is an essential 
in my work, so I slaved over the lan- 
guage for a year or two. Even in the 
music halls, when one is giving a ‘clas- 
sic number,’ every word must be 
watched, for they tell you that the lan- 
guage must be preserved for the mass- 
es, and if there is a false word or a note 
of affectation in your rendering they 
scream you down. 

“In what countries do I most enjoy 
playing? Oh, that is hard to say. I have 
so many friends in so many different 
parts of the world. In Scotland there 
is always a welcome for me, and in 
Australia, Africa, and South America 
I am also at home. I think I am not ex- 
aggerating when [ say that I have acted 
in more foreign countries than has any 
other player on the stage. And I always 
enjoy my foreign tours. 

“In South America, where I played 
‘Lady Frederick,’ I found the same ap- 
preciation of the character that had 
marked my appearance in London. The 
subtle criticism that is found in the 
capitals of Europe is true of the audi- 
ences in South America and Africa, 
where the name ‘colonies’ is really a 
misnomer, insomuch as it reflects upon 
the culture and judgment of the people. 
The audiences of those countries are 
extremely interesting and their assem- 
blages are most brilliant. There the 
women come to the theatre in dinner- 
gowns, the oriental display of jewelry 
is fascinating, and the people are al- 
ways delightfully good-natured and en- 
thusiastic. 

_ “But of course I love London best 

of all,” the actress concluded, with a 
wistful little smile, as if reverting to 
the thought of the foggy metropolis 
were pleasant, “because I have been 
made to feel that I was welcome. I have 
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bought a home there, where my mother 
is installed, and it is there that I want 
to stay. The people of London took me 
to their hearts, and I hope that I shali 
never be severed from them.” 

There was no appeal from that argu- 
ment, and as other callers were an- 
nounced, the visitor arose and took re- 
luctant leave of this most interesting 
expatriated American, who, having cir- 
cumnavigated the globe four times, is 
still planning trips to farthest corners 
of the earth, as if space could be anni- 
hilated for the asking, and steamship 
tickets were souvenirs at the matinée. 


William Faversham—Plumber 


DID you ever happen to notice how 
unusually big an athletic man looks in 
a small room? He fills up the whole 
place, some way, and you wonder, when 
he stretches out an arm, or turns 
around with a muscular stride, whether 
he isn’t going to knock out a piece of 
the side wall. 

This isn’t because he is awkward— 
far from it. For that is the feeling the 
writer had upon entering the dressing- 
room of William Faversham, who is 
noted for his graceful way of doing 
things. He moves always easily, with a 
natural elegance, no matter how 
cramped his surroundings ; but he is so 
big—or is it that his personality is so 
strong? Anyway, he pervades the whole 


‘dressing-room. You are impressed, too, 


at this close range, with the wonderful 
beauty of his physique. He is tall and 
muscular—a regular “he-looking” fel- 
low, as some one has said. 

It is not only Faversham’s almost 
perfect physical measurements that ap- 
peal to the eye of admiration, however : 
it is the elasticity of his step, the vigor 
of his movements, and the wonderfully 
cheerful disposition that pervades his 
handsome features. For “Favy,” as his 
intimates call him, is noted for his hap- 
py way of looking at life. He is never 
known to salute the blues, and if his 
own particular brand of optimism could 
be bottled and put on the market, it 
would make him rich for life. 

“How do vou do! Come in. Sit 
down,” said the actor, reaching out with 
with a hearty hand-shake. “I'll go right 
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along taking off my make-up, if you 
don’t mind. I can talk just the same.” 

And he proceeded to a vigorous rub- 
bing with the dexterity born only of 
long experience. 

“Where did I learn this?” he laughed, 
cheerily. “Oh, a long time ago, in Eng- 
land. When I was a youngster, it was 
my one ambition in life to go on the 
stage, and particularly, to become a 
member of Sir Henry Irving’s com- 
pany.” 

“And your wish was gratified ?” 

“For just three days!” 

“What happened then?” 

“Why, at the end of that time I de- 
cided that I did not want to belong to 
Henry Irving’s company.” 

“A rather sudden change of heart!” 

The actor threw down the towel with 
which he had been swabbing the grease 
from his face, and sat back in his chair 
to muse a moment on the past. 

“Yes, rather!” said he. “But you nev- 
er can tell what a neophyte is going to 
do. I had been a pupil of Carlotta Le 
Clercq, who was at the head of the 
leading dramatic school in London at 
that time, and I was most fortunate to 
have known her, for she was a wonder- 
ful teacher of histrionics. 

“Miss Le Clercq was so successful 
in developing youthful talent that the 
London managers made it a point to be 
present at her special matinées, and in 
this way I came within the notice of Sir 
Henry—just plain Henry Irving, then. 

“Tt so happened that Sir Henry was 
casting ‘Twelfth Night,’ at this time, 
and through the friendly boosting of 
Miss Le Clercq, I was given the rdle of 
Curio. My salary was two pounds a 
week, but I was delighted, just the 
same, for I was to be a member of 
Henry Irving’s Lyceum company. 

“William Terriss played the Duke, 
and I was a courtier in attendance on 
him. I had been told that there were 
lines for me to speak, but after the first 
rehearsal, I found that all I had to say 
was ‘Will you go hunt, my Lord?’ 

“Now that was a speech, of course, 
but it didn’t impress me very much, 
since I had been playing Hamlet and 
Romeo and rdles of that Kind at Miss 
Le Clercq’s important matinées, and it 
seemed to me that Mr. Irving had made 
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a serious mistake in the casting; he 
should have given me the part of the 
Duke, and made Terriss the courtier, 

“This cloud hung heavy over my 
pride, and so it happened that when a 
provincial manager offered me a posi- 
tion as leading juvenile in his company, 
three days after I had been rehearsing 
at the Lyceum, I sent a hasty note of 
resignation to Mr. Irving, and hied my- 
self to Ramsgate, where my new em- 
ployer, Horace Barry, was managing 
the St. James Theatre. 

“If lines to speak were what I was 
after, I certainly got them in my new 
position, for to my astonishment I 
found that the enterprising manager of 
the St. James Theatre was treating his 
patrons to a new play every night, so 
that instead of having one line to speak, 
I had had to learn a new réle every 
day! 

“My manager seemed to be satisfied 
with my efforts, however, and in a few 
weeks he promoted me to the position 
of leading man. After that, I appeared 
night after night, as Hamlet, Bassanio 
in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ Cassius 
in ‘Julius Cesar,’ Claude Melnotte in 
‘The Lady of Lyons;’ Seth in ‘Adam 
Bede,’ and many other equally impor- 
tant rdles.” 

“Did Sir Henry ever speak of your 
three-day experience with him?” was 
asked. 

“Oh, yes; in later years we laughed 
about it; he thought it was a good joke. 
Curiously enough, too, the great actor 
offered me the position of leading man 
in his company—the very one I had so 
coveted in the days of my youthful in- 
experience. It would have been odd, 
wouldn’t it, if after all, I had found 
myself in the place so ably occupied by 
the handsome Terriss, whom I had so 
envied when I was the courtier and he 
the Duke?” 

With a swift movement the actor 
turned again to the business of remov- 
ing his make-up, and while he was bus- 
ily engaged in the occupatfon in which 
he was so perfectly at home, the 
thought arose as to whether he had ever 
had any idea of following any other 
line than that of acting. 

In answer to the question. 

“Oh, yes, I came seriously near be- 
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coming a plumber, at one time,” he 
said. 

“A plumber ?” 

A burst of laughter and a nod ac- 
centuated the statement. 

“Yes, that’s the truth,” he declared. 
“Not long after I came over from Eng- 
land, I was engaged by Daniel Froh- 
man for a period of five seasons. I 
think I drew something like twenty dol- 
lars a week, and at the end of the first 
season I found a long summer vacation 
confronting me, with nothing much in 
my pocket. 

“Hotel accommodations, you know, 
cost money, so I gave up the room 
where I had been living, and took less 
pretentious quarters. Then, one after 
another, I began to sell my possessions 
and got along for a while in that way, 
but finally I woke up one morning to 
find that all I had left’ was my dog 
Sambo, a famous bull. 

“So I started out to find something to 
do. In my travels I wandered up Har- 
lem way, until I found some workmen 
whom I stopped to watch im their la- 
bors. It occurred to me that I might 
join the party, and so I asked the fore- 
man, or overseer, if he had a place for 
me in the gang. 

“T guess there must have been some- 
thing supremely humorous about my 
British accent; anyway, he mimicked 
me, greatly to his own amusement and 
those about him, and told me _ that 
though there was plenty of work to do, 
he doubted my ability along that line. 

“IT confessed frankly that I was a 
novice at his business, but I also stated 
that I was in need of money and would 
like a job if it was possible to give me 
one. That seemed to impress the man, 
and he sent for some one else—the fel- 
low’s name was Tom Pilgrim—and the 
upshot of it was that Pilgrim, who was 
the plumber pipe-layer, took me home 
with him and coached me in the trade, 
and in four days he had taught me to 
‘wipe a joint’ like an old-timer at the 
business. 

“Then I went to work, and I stuck 
to it all summer. I used to put in ten 
hours a day, and that meant getting up 
at half-past four in the morning. I 
drew nine dollars a week—or maybe it 
was ten—and never in my life have I 
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know such an appetite as I had that 
summer! I slept the sleep of the just, 
too, and it is possible that I should 
never have deserted the life of a 
plumber if it had not been for my dog 
Sambo. 

“It ‘all happened by accident, of 
course, and it was this way. One day I 
was lying out on the grass peacefully 
playing with Sambo, when some one 
who knew me drove by. I possibly 
would not have been recognized had it 
not been for Sambo, but everybody 
knew him, and so my identity was made 
a certainty. 

“I heard my name called out from 
the carriage, and instantly made myself 
scarce. But my friends followed in hot 
pursuit, and a moment later we met 
face to face. It was all up with me then, 
and so I explained everything. I was 
immediately dragged back to civiliza- 
tion, of course, and a little later I was 
again appearing with the Frohman 
forces.” 

By that time Mr. Faversham’s make- 
up was completely removed and his 
valet was holding his coat, which, hav- 
ing assumed, he was once again the 
handsome, perfectly groomed specimen 
of manhood that women love to look 
upon and men admire. His only relation 
to the plumbing business at that mo- 
ment was that the luck of the stage in 
retaining him was a lead-pipe cinch, 

“After all, there is something tre- 
mendously fascinating about the out- 
door life,” remarked the visitor upon 
rising to go. 

“Yes,” said Faversham, enthusiastic- 
ally, “there is no doubt about it. Come 
out to my country home in England, 
some day and watch me pitch hay!” 


Doesn’t Like England 


AMERICANS are strikingly divid- 
ed in their opinions of the English peo- 
ple. They either like them or they don’t, 
and with equal opportunities for study- 
ing them, the impressions brought back 
are so antagonistic as to be amusing to 
the point of farce. 

In contrast to the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of Mrs, Brown Potter, is the 
impression that our so-called cousins 
made upon Miss Phoebe Davies, who 
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visited London last summer with “Way 
Down East,” that touching little heart- 
drama of rural America that has been 
held in the clinging grasp of popular- 
ity at home, for nearly thirteen years. 

Miss Davies was just making up for 
the role of Anna, the character with 
which she has so long been identified, 
when the visitor entered the dressing- 
room, There was not much time to talk, 
for it was almost the hour for the cur- 
tain to lift at the matinée. 

“How did the Enzlish people take to 
“Way Down East’?” repeated the ac- 
tress in answer to the question. “About 
the way they usually receive a strictly 
American play—it was not a great suc- 
cess in London. 

“In the first place, they did not un- 
derstand the local application of the ti- 
tle, and then we played in a little band- 
box of a theatre where our voices 
crashed against the balcony rail and 
came thundering back to us, and we 
felt cramped and out of place. It was 
about as successful as would be an at- 
tempt to play a Wagnerian opera in a 
parlor. 

“Then, too, all reports to the con- 
trary, the English people are not friend- 
ly to American plays. They do not un- 
derstand us for the reason that they 
do not want to. They are particularly 
intolerant of anything that seems to put 
the American on a moral, ethical, or 
social level with themselves; they are 
born with a fixed set of ideas, and when 
some one shocks them out of the rut, 
they exclaim, ‘Impossible!’ 

“They doubtless class the United 
States in the same category with Can- 
ada and, you know, they usually refer 
to their own colonies as about half civ- 
ilized. The English particularly resent 
any attempt to present American char- 
acters as ladies and gentlemen, as in 
the case of ‘The Lion and the Mouse,’ 
which they refused utterly. Of course, 
in that instance, they said it was be- 
cause they could not understand any 
attempt to interfere with the judiciary, 
which in England would be hich trea- 
son, But the list of rejections of Amer- 
ican plays in London this year has been 
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too long to be covered by any one ex- 
cuse except that they don’t want to see 
us as we are. 

“Paid in Full,’ which has been a 
wonderful triumph here, was a failure 
there, and ‘The College Widow,’ after 
a struggle, was finally withdrawn. 
Apropos, the Britishers didn’t under- 
stand the college slang, and so the man- 
agement furnished them with a kind of 
dictionary. Then, when one of the col- 
lege boys referred to some one as a 
‘Rube,’ there was a rustling of pages 
all over the house, and finally they 
would whisper, 

“‘Rube, an inhabitant of the rural 
district. By Jove! Corking idea, isn’t 
it? Ha ha!’ 

“But by that time they had missed 
the next dozen laughs in the play. I'll 
tell you a play they do like, though,” 
declared Miss Davies, with twinkling 
eyes. 

“And that?” 

“Is ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.’ ” 

“How do you account for its unusual 
popularity ?” 

“For the reason that in that play, 
Americans are presented in accordance 
with the Britisher’s idea of what Amer- 
icans should be. In their estimation, the 
crude characters are types of the best 
there is over here. 

“The name ‘Mrs. Wiggs,’ too, pleases 
them immensely, for it might have been 
lifted from a page in Punch. You will 
hear them say, ‘Go and see that piece— 
By Jove! I have forgotten the name— 
Oh yes—Mrs. Wiggs! I say, there is a 
typical American for you!’ 

“They like ‘The Squaw Man,’ too, 
because it has Indians and cowboys in 
it, and these they believe to be common 
on the streets of New York.” 

The orchestra had almost finished 
playing the overture and Miss Davies 
was obliged to hurry to be present at 
the rise of the curtain. 

“America for me!” she laughed as 
she flitted through the dressing-room 
door. “They love ‘Way Down East’ 
over here, and they sympathize with the 
heroine, too!” 






































The Sign of the Zodiac-V 


By OWEN BARRY 





Each instalment of this unique series has brought many letters to the 
editor’s desk from the players listed. This article will probably bring 
many more. Watch the department for the character-readings of 
yourself; you'll be surprised by the astrological genius of Mr. Barry. 











MO MOONE Fe SoS See 8 he ScorPIo. 

MI 60 59901 NG os pe oo ca ks Os October 23 to November 21. 

RN 9s oss boa ced Fee Golden brown and black. 2 
Nias o ek ove Sek: Topaz and malachite 3 
Or THE TRINITY.............. Reproductive. q 

OF THE TRIBEs OF ISRAEL...... SIMEON—authority or obedience, 4 

CulEF CHARACTERISTIC......... Capability. 3 

PROMINENT TRAIT............. Tenacity. 4 
PRINCIPAL FAULT..............Susceptibility to flattery. ¥ 

LEADING AILMENTS............ Lumbago and gout. 

Luckimst PEriop.............. Weeks beginning February 19 and July 3. 


The Children of Scorpio 


. i Oct. 23—JENNIE A. EustTAce, so excellent in “The Witching Hour.” 
STEPHEN Ma ey, of David Warfield’s company. 
ETHEL Morrey, last in “The Morals of Marcus.” 
Put Branson, who was in “The Prima Donna.” 
Exty CoLiMer, who acts in both German and English. 
Eric Lewis, popular English actor. 
24—W. P. CarLETON, with “The Yankee Girl.” 
Harry S. Hitiiarp, appearing in “The Battle.” 
25—JessIE STONER, prima donna in “The Alaskan.” 
JEFFREYS LEwIs, with Farnum in “Cameo Kirby.” 
4 RICHARD OcpeEN, of “The Traveling Salesman”’ cast. 
. a MARGARET WYcHERLY, talented emotional star. a 
VIRGINIA MARSHALL, of the Ziegfeld clan. q 
26—JanE Peyton, who was in “The Great John Ganton.” j 
H. B. WARNER, soon to have his own company. @ 
Ipa MULLE, diminutive stage favorite. 
EpwarpD HaArriGAN, popular actor of Irish roles. 
DorotHy RICHMOND, who produces vaudeville acts. 
Syvpnry ROSENFELD, dramatist. 
EstELLE Batpwin, of “The Beauty Spot” cast. 
27—VioLa ALLEN, starring in “The White Sister.” 
RicHARD F. CARROLL, comedian in “The Alaskan.” 
ExizABETH Bruett, of “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
FREDERICK H. SHRADER, who writes of the theatre. 
Percita West, who has retired from the stage. 
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Ocr. 28—JoHn Mason, still starring in “The Witching Hour.” 
James C. MARLoweE, now in “The Goddess of Liberty.” 
MapDAME BakrTET, distinguished French actress. . 

Davin Proctor, who plays leading juvenile parts. 
Rosert L. Down1no, until lately a prominent star. 
J. D. BrvertpceE, so excellent in “Man and Superman.” 
Mary Mappbern, appearing in “Salvation Nell.” 
Tuomas ReEyNozps, lately with Keith’s Stock, Portland, Me. 
RutH GATES, appearing in “The Music Master.” 
29—RosE STAHL, of “The Chorus Lady” renown. 
WiLL M. Cressy, pronounced vaudeville favorite. 
EuNIcE CLARK DRAKE, sings in opera and vaudeville. 
WatTerR C. Ketty, “The Virginia Judge.” 
30—GEoRGIA CAINE, charming as “The Motor Girl.” 
SIMEON WILTSIE, who was in “Wildfire.” 
EstHer Lyon, now in “The Circus Man.” 
DeForest F. Daw_ey, leading man with Jessie Mae Hall. 
SALITA SALANO, late with Poli Stock, Hartford, Conn. 
SYLVIAN LANGLOIS, operatic favorite. 
Douctas J. Woop, now appearing in “The Bridge.” 
JuLiz HERNE, with Wilton Lackaye in “The Battle.” 
Harry Date, in “A Trip to Japan,” at New York Hippodrome. 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, appearing in “Havana.” 
MapnceE CricuTon, last here in “The Tourists.” 
Rorest I. Bonp, on tour in “The Witching Hour.” 

Nov. 1—Wit.1am Honce, starring in “The Man from Home.” 
Louris CALVERT, classic stage-director at The New Theatre. 
Mrs. STUART Rosson, now appearing in “Billy.” 

JostE SADLER, who plays German roles capitally. 
Emma ALBINI, of grand opera fame. 
2—GEoRGE C. BONIFACE, veteran actor. 
Mary E. Cunarpb, who acts in melodramas. 
ALBERT Brown, recently in stock in Buffalo, N. Y. 
BEssIE FRANKLIN, of “The Motor Girl” cast. 
ALLEN ATWELL, now on tour in “Paid in Full.” 
3—Lewis WALLER, popular London star. 
Portia ALBEE, retired Boston actress. 
THEODORE HAMILTON, who was in “The Goddess of Reason.” 
4—Epwarp ABELES, now appearing in vaudeville. 
Bryou FERNANDEZ, who should act more frequently nowaday ; 
JosePH GRISMER, manager and producer. 
Grace WALSH, appearing in “Arsene Lupin.” 
Harry BEResForD, starring in “Who’s Your Friend.” 
Atice BuTLeER, capable character actress. 
F. R. Benson, English Shakespearean devotee. 
HENRIETTA BROWNE, stock leading woman. 
5 SUMNER Garb, still appearing in “Brewster’s Millions.” 
5—Henry HALL, touring as “The Man from Home.” 
ELLA WHEELER WILCcOox, who dabbles in the drama. 
GrorGE HowE Lt, plays the title rdle in “The Ringmaster.” 
Giapys Wynne, of “The Servant in the House.” 
5—Mkrs. Joun Wooo, still acts occasionally in London. 
JosEPHINE Fox, of Spooner Stock renown. 
MAYBELLE MEEKER, appearing in “The Midnight Sons.” 
IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI, world-famous pianist. 
Joun Purtip Sousa, “The March King.” 
Josepnu C. Fay, stage-director with Jefferson De Angelis. 
CHARLES A. STEVENSON, who was in “The White Sister,” 
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Nov. 6—James Wetcu, London star of “When Knights were Bold.” 
DaNIEL SULLy, popular star throughout the country. 
FREDERICK FENN, who wrote “’Op o’ Me Thumb.” 
7—Lotta, retired favorite of yesterday. 
JessiE MERRILEES, touring foreign music halls. 
CuarLes W. Butter, who plays character roles. 
Miriam Hutcuins, who was in “The Holy City.” 
Hattie BELLE Lapp, of Aborn Opera fame. 
ALLEN MuRNAME, well-known to Chicago stock patrons. 
8—Mary ELizABETH Forses, on tour in “The Man from Home.” 
LucILLE La VERNE, inimitable in “Clarice.” 
MAubE MILLETT, created Minnie in “Sweet Lavender.” 
MurieL Harmon, of “The Beauty Spot” company. 
9—MAarIE DRESSLER, of whom there is but one! 
Maup Durstn, apparently retired from the stage. 
VIRGINIA KEREFOOT, in Chicago in “The Sins of Society.” 
Jess Danpy, again in “Marcelle.” 
Frep TERRY, well-known London star. 
Joun SAVILLE, many years with William Collier. 
Roy FatrcuHitp, with “The Dawn of a To-morrow.” 
W. J. McCarray, excellent operatic comedian. 
G. B. BALpwin, of the American Stock, San Francisco. 
10—MavubeE ODELL, still in the cast of “Love Watches.” 
: a IRMA LA Pierre, leading woman with Al H. Wilson. 
= WINSTON CHURCHILL, who writes entertaining plays. 
” Maube TurNER Gorpon, who filled six engagements last season. 
Anna L. Bates, of “The Florist Shop” cast. 
. i ALBERT ANDRUSS, appearing in “The Witching Hour.” 
| MorGAN WILLIAMS, appearing in “The Beauty Spot.” 
; a ExizA WarRREN, who was in “The Hurdy Gurdy Girl.” 
H~-RTENSE Epsy, in Chicago in “The Sins of Society.” 
11—\MAUDE ADAMS, to continue in “What Every Woman Knows.” 
Mary Faser, dainty ingénue player. 
AMANDA HENDRICKS, last season with James J. Corbett. 
12—WILLIAM COLLIER, starring in “The Patriot.” 
GEORGE PRIMROSE, of minstrel fame. 
Marie BatTEs, with David Belasco the past ten years. 
Epwarp ELLIs, now in “The Fortune Hunter.” 
GWENDOLYN Piers, recently in stock in Milwaukee. 
13—JouNn Drew, this season in “Inconstant George.” 
ANNE MerepitH, of “Detective Sparkes” cast. 
Henry KoLker, to appear with Madame Nazitnova. 
FLORENCE E. Moore, of Montgomery and Mooré, in vaudeville. 
HERBERT STANDING, now in “The House Next Door.” 
Daisy LovERING, ingénue actress, now retired. 
THuRLow WHITE, prominent in Pacific coast theatricals. 
14—OLtver Doup Byron, who continues in “The Lion and the Mouse.” 
Henry Cray BARNABEE, operatic veteran, retired. 
EuGENE O’BRten, appearing in “The Builder of Bridges.” 
Epwarp A. Cvark, baritone at the New York Hippodrome. 
LAWRENCE CoMER, now in “A Broken Idol.” 
15—GERARD HAUPTMANN, famous German dramatist. ; 
FRANKLIN P. ApDAMs, who helped write “Lo.” . 
BertHA GALLAND, last starred in “The Return of Eve.” : 
MELVILLE StoLtz, until recently of Belasco’s staff. 
IonE CHAMBERLIN, frequently with Fiske attractions. 
Artuur H. Esserts, of “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
PHYLLIS CARRINGTON, now in “A Fool There Was.” 
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Nov. 16—Percy WInTER, stage-director, Orpheum Stock, Philadelphia. 
MINNIE Hauck, distinguished grand opera singer. 
17—Lituan Lez, of “The Midnight Sons” cast. 
GrorGE J. McFarLaneE, now in “The Beauty Spot.” 
VAUGHN GLASER, manages his own stock company. 
WILLARD SIMMS, comedian, in vaudeville. 
Sot SoLomon, light opera comedian. 
Witson HuUMMELL, popular stock actor. 
18—W. S. GuBert, of Gilbert-Sullivan fame. 
Jessie BONSTELLE, heads her own stock organization. 
Mary LESLIE CAHILL, dainty ingénue actress. 
MINERVA FLORENCE, appearing with Max Figman. 
HELENE WINTNER, who was in “The Lion and the Mouse.” 
Avice LeicuH, her fourth year in “The Chorus Lady.” 
19—FrotLiott PaGet, admirable in “What Every Woman Knows.” 
ALEXANDER CLARK, principal comedian with Lulu Glaser. 
ANNIE YEAMANS, appearing in “The Candy Shop.” 
GeEoRGE W. Barsier, of the Forepaugh Stock, Cincinnati. 
STELLA MAYHEW, favorite vaudeville comedienne. 
W. S. PENLEy, who made a fortune out of “Charley’s Aunt.” 
EpnaA Fassett, clever light opera singer. 
MortIMER SNow, manages his own stock, Troy, N. Y. 
Harry LucxstTons, well known in light opera circles. 
20—ZeEFFIE TILBuRY, lately with Nat C. Goodwin. 
21—RosE EyTINGcE, retired favorite of yesterday. 
Morris McHueu, of the Gotham Stock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Play in Hard Luck 


FEEL downright sorry for the Scor- 

| Pio born, even though most of their 

troubles are of their own making; 

an eminent astrologer once called them 

“the hard luck people,” and it certainly 

would seem to be an appropriate title. 

They are always in some trouble or 

other, physically or mentally, and they 

rarely stop to consider that they them- 
selves are generally at fault. 

They most often venture into trou- 
bled waters by their exacting sense of 
duty and justice, being stern, hard and 
relentless in their attitude towards oth- 
ers; they know when right’s right and 
they’re going to see virtue triumphant, 
no matter who falls in the battle. But 
many, many times Scorpio folk suffer 
from being misjudged and misunder- 
stood from this very quality alone. 
They merely demand their just due and 
are amazed when others censure them 
for it, naturally! Be careful how you 
go about it, though, for these people, in 
common with their Virco friends, will 
brook absolutely no interference and 
greatly object to criticism of any sort. 
Like most of us, they delight in telling 


others their shortcomings and when 
“the shoe is on the other foot” they are 
startled and amazed at what a hard and 
unsympathetic world this is. 


Still Water Runs Deep 


THE Scorpio born possess to a re- 
markable degree the superlative virtue 
of keeping quiet, both physically and 
loquaciously, especially the latter. When 
they have anything to say, they speak 
with a poignant directness, but the 
poised, well-balanced folk have a most 
agreeable, original way of saying 
things. 

In the name of all that’s peaceful, 
never arouse the jealousy of a ScorPso 
person, for they are almost uncontrolled 
in their jealous suspicions, making 
themselves as well as those around them 
thoroughly uncomfortable by this trait. 

These people are born to direct and 
they suffer at being directed by others. 
However, they are most thoroughly 
capable and any task entrusted to them 
is sure to be well performed ; they pride 
themselves upon their executive ability, 
and well they may, for few peoplé can 
carry off a venture with their capability 












and precision for they thoroughly en- 
joy work well done; and they are often 
intolerant of those who do not possess 
this virtue. Added to their capability, 
they possess a thoroughly good opinion 
of themselves, being perfectly secure in 
the knowledge of their own powers—a 
forgivable enough trait when backed up 
| by the real thing. 

E The regenerate children of Scorpio 
have an exceptionally calm, placid de- 
- | meanor, with a cool, level head and they 
i can generally be depended upon in times 
Pi of crisis, if they themselves are not 
greatly put out or inconvenienced. 







Hand them Taffy 


IF you would dwell in peace and har- 
mony with a ScorPIo person just re- 
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member that their most vulnerable 
point is their love of flattery. They are 
remarkably gullible in this respect and 
a neatly turned compliment is as nectar 
and ambrosia to them. They flourish 
like the proverbial bay-tree upon a pret- 
ty speech and much may be done with 
them if you’ll only flatter ’em up a bit. 

Tact, tenacity, discrimination and 
adroitness are all a part of the Scorpio 
make-up and, regenerated, they are the 
most delightful people in the world. If 
not regenerate—!! 

NotE—Of course, as in any ZopIac 
reading, much of the foregoing may not 
be true of many folks born between 
these dates, for planetary conditions 
have a great influence upon one’s birth. 
But, on the whole, Scorpio people have 
many, if not all, of the above attributes. 


Rapid Fire in the Theatres 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 








This month THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM’S reviewer has his hands 
full, New plays have been produced nightly in New York for a month 
and Mr. Pollock has witnessed the best of them in your interests. 
Modesty forbids him to dilate upon the great success of his own play. 








HE critic who witnessed every 
opening performance of last month 
in New York must have overcome 

the law of physics which declares that 
one body cannot be in two separate 
places at the same time. 

The magazine writer who succeeded 
in crowding into his allotted space a 
review of every play presented during 
late August and early September must 
have found a way of making two bodies 
occupy one place at the same time. 

When the fuse of preliminary ven- 
ture had burned down, the season of 
1909-’10 exploded, rather than began. 
Inside of three weeks there were seven- 
teen new productions, not to speak of 
& Couple of grand opera companies that 
changed their bills nightly—just “to 









make it more difficult.” That is to say, 
there was a premier every evening ex- 
cept one, which, you will admit, leaves 
very little question as to how doth the 
little busy critic improve each shining 
hour. The mills of the managers have 
ground rapidly, and they have not 
ground exceeding small. 


“Arsene Lupin” 


WITH a fresh play on the boards 
every night, and sixty per cent of our 
regular theatre-goers still in the country 
it was not to be expected that many of 
our temples of amusement would be 
crowded to the doors. As a matter of 
fact, business has been universally bad, 
the musical attractions drawing the bulk 
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of what patronage is to be had. “Arsene 
Lupin,” adapted from the French of 
Francis De Croisset and Maurice Le- 
blanc, and offered by Charles Frohman 
at the Lyceum, is prospering above any 
other dramatic entertainment in town. 

“Arsene Lupin” is a detective story, 
and, for some reason connected with 
elemental instincts, more people seem 
to be interested in detective stories than 
in any other sort of fiction. All of us 
have heard the fable, attached now to 
one celebrity and again to another, of 
the learned man who, in leisure mo- 
ments, feasts his brain upon the exploits 
of the thief-catchers in the penny 
dreadfuls. “Arsene Lupin” strongly 
suggests “Raffles,” without being as 
straightforward or as well written. The 
French authors evidently meant to sat- 
irize the methods of the police, and 
the result is a drama containing so 
much of farce that one cannot quite de- 
cide whether one is enjoying fish or 
fowl or good red herring. It is discon- 
certing to be interrupted, in the middle 
of a thrill, by a tickling finger at one’s 
ribs, and one is never certain how seri- 
ously this curious combination was 
meant to be taken. 

Assuredly, however, “Arsene Lupin” 
is loaded down with an amount of de- 
tail, with a quantity of incident, that is 
most confusing, and that really has 
nothing in particular to do with the 
play. These incidents are like the pat- 
ter of the prestidigitator, who chatters 
about anything and everything to pre- 
vent your following his movements too 
closely. The authors give no example of 
great cleverness on the part of criminal 

or detective. Agaitt and again they lead 
up to a point at which the spectator ex- 
pects to see some exceedingly ingenious 
trick, and then only the commonplace 
happens. This is particularly true in the 
third act, where there is a duel of wits 
between Lupin, the nimble-fingered, and 
Guerchard, the sleuth. Beside the two 
men lies a box containing a valuable 
tiara. Lupin has declared that the jew- 
els will have been stolen by twelve 
o’clock. Guerchard, with drawn revol- 
ver, watches the hand of the clock ap- 
proach twelve. The audience has been 
provoked to a high pitch of excitement. 
It anticipates, at the least, some bril- 
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liant and unexpected coup, like the « 
cape through the clock in “Raffles,” 
the device of the cigar in “Sherlock 
Holmes.” Nothing of the sort occurs, 
As the clock strikes twelve, Lupin sim- 
ply announces that the gems in the box 
are paste; that the real tiara has al- 
ready been stolen. The audience isn’t 
even informed how the substitution was 
managed. It is as if a prestidigitator— 
to preserve our original simile—per- 
formed his feats behind a screen. 

The success of “Arsene Lupin” un- 
doubtedly is due, aside from the at- 
traction of crime already mentioned, to 
the skill with which the audience is 
mystified as to the identity of the thief. 
The Duke of Chamerace is betrothed to 
Germaine, daughter of M. Gournay- 
Martin, a wealthy man who has de- 
voted his declining years to art collec- 
tions Lupin, a famous thief, has amazed 
Paris by the audacious manner in which 
he notifies his intended victims of the 
depredations he proposes to commit. In 
spite of these notifications, the robber- 
ies invariably occur on schedule time. 
Gournay-Maritin is apprised of a visit 
from Lupin, and the story, half dra- 
matic, half farcical, deals with the 
struggle between the celebrated detec- 
tive, Guerchard, and the humorous be- 
liever in benevolent assimilation. In the 
end, after the Gournay-Martin house 
has been looted, it is discovered that 
Lupin is none other than the Duke of 
Charmerace. His bogus grace escapes, 
however, by means of a preposterous 
disguise, and presumably lives to marry 
a pretty petty larcener named Soma 
Kritchnofe. Why he should have need- 
ed to steal articles that, by the much 
simpler process of marrying his be- 
trothed, would eventually have be- 


longed to him anyway, is never ex-- 


plained. Anyone who goes to “Arsene 


Lupin” must go, as people go after oth- - 


er thieves, with the declaration: “No 


questions asked.” 

The line between merit and demerit 
at the Lyceum is the line between the 
men and women in the company. All 
the men—especially William Courtenay, 
as Lupin; Sidney Herbert, as Guerch- 


ard, and Arthur Elliott—as an examin- — 


ing magistrate—are extremely good. All © 


the women, except Beverly GC eeavelll q 


‘gf 

























sf 












q which hates and differences must grad- 


in the role of a housekeeper, are very 
bad, indeed. The play, as I have said, 
is an undoubted success, and will have 
as long a run as did the thief who is its 


hero. 


“The Melting Pot” 


THE newest theatre opened in thea- 
tre-ridden New York, the Comedy, the 
interior of which looks like an exquis- 
itely decorated drawing-room and the 
exterior like a safe-deposit vault built 
of champagne wafers, has created a 
great deal of talk by its initial offering, 
Israel Zangwill’s “The Melting Pot.” 
Six or seven of our critics condemned 
the piece scathingly, and the manage- 
ment promptly retorted by printing an 
advertisement in which Alan, Dale’s 
opinion and Acton Davies’ were set be- 
side those of Theodore Roosevelt and 
other really big men of America. 

Whether Mr. Zangwill failed or suc- 
ceeded in his purpose, the evident aim 
of “The Melting Pot” is so high, its 
quality so fine, its literary merit so 
great, that the author should have been 
praised for his endeavor, if for nothing 
else. I fear most of our reviewers have 
scant appreciation of lofty ideals, and 
little real desire for dramatic literature. 
They inveigh constantly against George 
Cohan and his kind, yet nothing noble, 
from “Ghosts” to “Peter Pan,” has been 
brought to our stage without broad- 
sides of ridicule. “The Melting Pot” 


. has grave faults, as what play has not, 


but, at least, it is an intellectual work, an 
epic effort to stimulate thought and to 
quicken patriotism. One wishes—as one 
always wishes with Mr. Zangwill—that 
some physician had amputated what he 
doubtless regards as his sense of humor. 
One feels sorry that cheap puns have 
been permitted to stand in the play, and 
one regrets occasional excessive verbos- 
ity, but, whatever one’s race or creed or 
prejudice, “The Melting Pot” must be 
acknowledged to be an uplifting preach- 
ment and a drama of unusual power 
and poetry. 

Mr. Zangwill starts out to show that 
our country is a vast crucible in which 
the races of the world are being melted 
into one race—the American—and in 
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ually be incinerated. His story deals 
with a young Jew, David Quixano, 
whose mother and father and brothers ~ 
and sisters have perished before his eyes 
in the massacre at Kicheneff. David 
sees always “the butcher’s face” of the 
officer in command of the troops at the 
massacre. Nevertheless, he strives to 
leave the past behind him in Russia, 
and to believe, emotionally as well as 
intellectually, in “the crucible of Amer- 
ica.” This determination is strengthened 
by the love he feels for, and which is 
felt for him, by a young girl, Vera 
Revendal, a Russian, but a Christian, 
whose instinctive, atavistic hatred of 
his race has disappeared in the melting 
pot. Vera’s father, the Baron Revendal, 
comes to this country, and proves to be 
the officer who was in charge of the 
troops at Kicheneff. The scene follow- 
ing that in which he is recognized by 
David, at the end of the play’s third act, 
is most unconventionally written, whol- 
ly free from bombast and hysteria, and, 
altogether, one of the most wonderfully 
constructed climaxes in all our drama. 
David puts Vera from him, but, in the 
conclusion, “the fires of God” prove 
strong enough to melt his bitterness 
and his hate, and the two Russians, Jew 
and Christian, are fused into the great 
new race of Americans. 

“The Melting Pot” is beautifully act- 
ed, save in the case of an absurd Irish 
cook, who is played with an impossible 
brogue by Nellie Butler. Grant Stewart, 
an admirable comedian, is badly miscast 
in another preposterous part, that of 
the millionaire, Quincy Davenport, but 
Walker Whiteside, as David, performs 
with fine repression, and Chrystal 
Herne is charming as Vera. John Blair 
lends dignity and distinction to the 
Baron Ravendal, and Leonora von Ot- 
tinger’s portrayal of the Baroness is 
convincingly foreign and suave. Henry 
Vogel is excellent as the director of a 
symphony orchestra, and the remainder 
of a company of nine merits praise. 


“Is Matrimony a Failure?” 


“TS Matrimony a Failure?” isn’t. 
In fact, “Is Matrimony a Failure” is 
one of the unquestioned hits of the sea- 
son. This play, adapted from the Ger- 
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man of- Blumenthal and Kadelburg, 
whose relation to Teutonic farce seems 
to be like the relation of John D. Rock- 
efeller to kerosene, has the virtue of a 
decidedly original story, suggestive both 
of sentiment and rollicking humor. Of 
the former possibilities little has been 
made, but, excepting for a dull ten min- 
utes in the second act and a silly five 
minutes in the third, the opportunities 
for comedy have yielded a wholly en- 
tertaining and likable work. It probably 
will remain throughout a generous part 
of the season at the Belasco Theatre. 
Leo Ditrichstein’s version of the piece 


is laid in a small town just outside of. 


New York. The production on Broad- 
way of a dramatic attack upon the in- 
stitution of wedlock, which attack 
proves to have been written by Skelton 
Perry, brings up the question whether 
matrimony is a failure. If married peo- 
ple suddenly found themselves free 
would they be married again, and, if so, 
to each other? While the discussion is 
raging, an attorney, Paul Barton, dis- 
covers that there is a flaw in the bonds 
by which most of the folk of Rosedale 
have been united, and that no one real- 
ly is wedded to any one else. Forthwith, 
husbands leave their wives and wives 
their husbands, maintaining separate 
camps and a state of actual war. The 
end, however, is a signal victory for 
Hymen, who not only regains all he has 
lost, but more, too, Barton being cap- 
tured by a sweet noncombatant. 

The idea is worked out along lines 
of the broadest farce. A more charming 
play might have resulted had only two 
people been affected by Barton’s dis- 
covery, and if the piece, instead of 
dealing with improbable speech-making 
and campaigning, had dealt simply and 
humanly with the fashion in which 
these people, after the comic experience 
of jumping at their opportunity, reached 
the poetic experience of realizing mu- 
tual need. However, to insist upon this 
development would be like demanding 
that chalk be cheese, and there is no 
doubt that the authors have extracted 
from their theme every grain of amuse- 
ment there is in it. 

The farce is perfectly acted. Frank 
Worthing, certainly the best player of 
light rdles in America, shows his usual 
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finesse in portraying Skelton Perry, the 
leader of the insurgents. Anne Suther- 
land’s impersonation of a militant wife, 
to whom the flaw in her marriage cer- 
tificate brings an opportunity to dictate 
terms to a hitherto dictatorial husband, 
is a work of fine art. Jane Cowl, com- 
paratively a newcomer to Broadway, 
appears as Mrs. Perry, and demon- 
strates ability that some day will make 
her a popular star. Miss Cowl has beau- 
ty, magnetism, and amazing skill in 
limning the essentials of a role full of 
contrasts. W. J. Ferguson, James Brad- 
bury, F. Newton Lindo, William Mor- 
ris, and Jane Grey are performers of 
proved worth, whose work is quite up 
to the expectations their names create. 
There are two classes of people who 
will enjoy “Is Matrimony a Failure?” 
Married people and single people. 


“The Sins of Society” 


SO far as its value and importance 
as a play are concerned, “The Sins of 
Society,” now current at the New York 
Theatre, might as well be the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The scenery’s the 
thing at Drury Lane, whence comes this 
successor to “The Great Ruby,” 
“Hearts are Trumps,” and “The Price 
of Peace.” Cecil Raleigh and Henry 
Hamilton’s melodrama is a cold theat- 
ricality, dealing with the most conven- 
tional of stories, and singularly lacking 
in thrills, suspense, an ' excitement. 

The plot concerns Lady Marion 
Beaumont, who, in an effort to get mon- 
ey to cover her losses at the race-track, 
substitutes a lump of coal for a bor- 
rowed tiara given as collateral to a 
pawnbroker. Noel Ferrers, the villain, 
wants to marry Lady Marion’s younger 
sister, and pursues the titled coal dealer 
with threats of exposure unless she 
brings about the match. Nothing par- 
ticularly surprising happens in the 
course of the unfolding of this story, 
but much beautiful scenery is shown 
and there is one notable mechanical ef- 
fect, the sinking of a troop-ship with 
all on board. 

Brooks and Dingwall have “gone the 
limit” in giving “The Sins of Society” 


an elaborate investiture, and the pre- ~ 


jsenting company includes many notable ~ 
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names, among the number Laura Nel- 
son Hall, Louise Closser Hale, W. L. 
Abingdon, and Dodson Mitchell. 


“The Fortune Hunter” 


THE late Will A. McConnell, critic 
and wit, was wont to refer to all good 
things of. the stage as “aces and eights.” 
Thus he distinguished the successes 
from the failures, which he classified as 
“deuces.” Were he alive to-day, there 
is not the slightest doubt that he would 
brand “The Fortune Hunter,” as done 
at the Gaiety Theatre, “aces and eights, 
with a king next.” 

This first original play by Winchell 
Smith, who dramatized “Brewster’s 
Millions,” is one of the very best com- 
edies of recent years. It is as fresh and 
clean as the unreached South Pole, as 
brisk as a two-year-old out for a morn- 
ing canter, and as full of surprises as a 
church fair grab-bag. John Barrymore, 
the irresistible, happy-go-lucky last of 
the Barrymores, has the title rdle at the 
Gaiety, and there are moments when he 
really acts. Imagine John Barrymore 
arousing sympathy and coquetting with 
pathos. Yet he does, and most admir- 
ably. 

As for the piece itself, “The Fortune 
Hunter” is of the truly rural persua- 
sion, without any undue b’gosh or chin- 
whisker attachment. The story deals 
with a young man, a failure in life, who 
moves into a small town with the de- 
liberate purpose of marrying the village 
heiress. He has been assured that, by 
eliminating profanity, drinking, and 
smoking, and _ substituting regular 
church attendance and the habit of 
wearing clothes of metropolitan cut, he 
will be regarded as a model young man 
and the catch of the season. 

The prescription works like a charm, 
but, after the heiress has fallen into his 
arms, the fortune hunter decides that 
he doesn’t want her, and forthwith 
chooses another. Meanwhile, his abste- 
mious habits have taken a firm hold up- 
on him, and he really does become a 
thorough business man. 

Mr. Barrymore’s agreeable efforts 
are seconded by bits of fine character 
drawing, for which praise is due For- 
rest Robinson, Mary Ryan, and Edward 
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Ellis. “The Fortune Hunter” cannot 
fail of enormous popularity. 


“The Dollar Mark” 


ONE of the first early season pro- 
ducts was “The Dollar Mark,” produced 
at Wallack’s Theatre with a striking 
cast and enough scenery to stock a baby- 
grand Hippodrome. “The Dollar Mark” 
is all right, if one has managed to re- 
tain his interest in stage-money panics, 
and is not averse to melodrama of the 
old-fashioned kind. 

“The Dollar Mark” shows Wall 
Street as the playwright conceives it to 
be, as Arthur Brisbane pictures it in 
his editorials, and as the demagogue de- 
scribes it from the platform. It is Wall 
Street deviled, and put up in cans with 
an octopus trade mark on the label. 

There is in the piece a very, very 
wicked man, named Baylis, who is 
worth all the money in the world. Then 
there is a very, very good man, named 
Gresham, who has to pike along with 
only four millions or so. Baylis covets a 
mine owned by Gresham, but Gresham 
is a natural born stump-speaker, and 
has a great deal to say about the rights 
of the people before he declines the of- 
fer. Also, and of course, Baylis desires 
the young woman who falls in love with 
Gresham. 

It takes Baylis two years to get his 
crushing apparatus in working order. 
Gresham, meanwhile, has moved to 
New York, and set himself up as presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Bank. Baylis starts 
a panic in his own cunning little 
Georgebroadhurst, Arthurbrisbane way, 
and Gresham’s bank is the first institu- 
tion threatened. 

“My God” is mentioned a number of 
times when Gresham gets an inkling of 
the impending disaster. Just to make his 
villainy more than skin deep, and to 
provide a very effective stage settine. 
all the characters board Baylis’ yacht 
on a certain Monday morning—the 
morning of the disturhance. If you re- 
call my review of “The Ringmaster,” 
you will know that it is an ordinary 
thing for people whose holdings are in 
jeopardy to board yachts and cet as far 
from those holdings as nossible.. 
It is imperative that Gresham arrive 
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at his bank by ten o’clock in order to 
stave off the threatened run. But Baylis 
has given orders for the engineer to 
slow down. There takes place an ex- 
tremely melodramatic scene, in which 
Gresham, by a neat gun play, compels 
Baylis to rescind his command, and our 
young hero gets to the bank just in 
time to meet the Clearing House Com- 
mittee, which is quite peevish and unan- 
imously against him. When all seems 
lost, the conspiracy between Baylis, and 
one Chandler, whom Gresham has be- 
friended, is revealed; the Clearing 
House Committee decides to report 
favorably on the bank; Baylis is hum- 
bled—as much as a man with $800,000,- 
000 still intact may be humbled— 
Gresham gets the girl, Baylis’ son re- 
tains his manicure wife, and all the 
good people appear to be very happy. 

George Broadhurst, who is responsi- 
ble for “The Dollar Mark,” has not 
overlooked any of the available tricks, 
nor hesitated to resort to hurrah 
speeches and melodramatic feats when- 
ever occasion provided a good opening. 

When the cry for “Author! Author!” 
went up at the first performance only 
half of him appeared, Charles T. Dazey, 
the other half, having sold his right to 
participate in the ovation for a trifling 
$2,500. Mr. Dazey should be ashamed 
of himself. In construing this state- 
ment, the reader is asked to attend a 
performance of “The Dollar Mark,” 
and then use his own judgment. 


“In Hayti” 


TO describe McIntyre and Heath “In 
Hayti” would be like diagraming Lew 
Fields’ dialect. The “In Hayti” portion 
of the title is quite beside the question. 
The management would be doing both 
public and author full justice if it 
dubbed the musical play simply “McIn- 
tyre and Heath.” : 

To be sure, up at the Circle, where 
these burnt cork artists are appearing, 
there are a stage full of girls, an all- 
night libretto, hot and cold lyrics, a run- 
ning score, open plot and other musical 
comedy modern improvements, but they 
count for nothing. The play distinctly 
is not the thing. McIntyre and Heath 
are the entire dramatic “joy ride.” 
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When McIntyre (Never mind the 
character) explains how Heath (Same 
directions) assaulted him with a “sick- 
ly tomatus,” it is eminently proper for 
persons in the audience to double up 
with merriment. When, in the succeed- 
ing act, Heath puts McIntyre through 
a mock drill, the onlooker is to be ex- 
cused if he rolls out of his seat in a 
paroxysm of laughter. And when Mc- 
Intyre finally is made President of 
Hayti and begins to wreak his venge- 
ance on Heath, hysteria is quite permis- 
sible under the code. 

There isn’t a New Theatre idea in 
the entertainment. Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews never would forgive himself for 
looking in upon it, and Literary Direc- 
tor John Corbin would blush forever- 
more should he find himself so much as 


.reading the Circle’s electric sign. Yet, 


to the ordinary human being who is not 
ashamed to laugh without permission of 
Harvard’s faculty, “McIntyre and 
Heath in Hayti” is recommended. The 
piece wouldn’t uplift a waterbug, it will 
not advance civilization a single pre, 
yet it’s worth seven dozen of “The 
Master Builder.” 


“The Love Cure” 


THANKS be to Europe, the old tin- 
plate style of musical play seems out of 
vogue this season. In “The Love Cure” 
and “The Dollar Princess,” current at 
the New Amsterdam and the Knicker- 
bocker theatres, respectively, Gotham 
has an imported operetta and a musical 
comedy, both of which parade with some 
justice as “the successor” to “The Mer- 
ry Widow.” 

Possibly “The Love Cure” will not 
equal the record of the Lehar offering 
in sensational runs and dazzling re- 
ceipts, but it quite deserves to do so, for 
its music is nearly as tuneful, its story 
quite as interesting, and its perform- 
atice, as witnessed here, every bit as ef- 
fective. 

The simplest way to differentiate be- 
tween “The Love Cure” and operas that 
have not gone on their way rejoicing is 
to state that the former has “class.” It 
is as convincing as a musical play, © 
wherein important declarations are © 
sung in High C, can be made. 











The score differs from the ordinary 
run of boiler-plate jingles as the sun 
does from a tallow dip. It is jolly mu- 
sic, rippling music, characteristic music, 
clinging music. 

To Charles Ross, who plays Torelli, 
fall three gems, “The Matinée Idol,” 
“Love and Wine,” and “Just a Play.” 
These are the numbers that may drive 
“The Merry Widow” waltz out of busi- 
ness. Heaven bless Edmund Eysler, the 
composer, for this boon! 

A newcomer in the cast of “The 
Love Cure” is Craig Campbell, who 
might have been a soda fountain clerk 
er a croquet champion had not Nature 
given him a set of abnormal vocal 
chords. When he sings, however, every- 
thing is forgiven, and usually he sings. 


“The Dollar Princess” 


EVERY quality essential to musical 
comedy success, excepting legs, is to be 
found in “The Dollar Princess.” 

There is in it not a single suggestion 
of spiciness, shoddy tinsel, or shoddier 
wit. It is refined, superfine comedy, set 
to a score which is almost too good to 
be true. 

First and foremost in the elements 
that go to make up this godsend of light 
entertainment is its music. Seldom in 
the history of our stage does there 
emerge from the tin-pan assemblage of 
elemental ballads and silly topical songs 
which we have come to accept as mu- 
sical comedy such a wealth of melody, 
of tinkling, lingering, rhythmic tunes as 
Leo Fall has composed for this English 
piece. Of the twenty-two numbers 
scarcely one can be forgotten, even af- 
ter it has been passed and succeeded by 
a still more rippling melody, and a half- 
dozen or more of the lot will be danced, 
sung, and whistled throughout this win- 
ter. 

As with so many of its kind, “The 
Dollar Princess” is a succession of 
duets. Two characters appear on the 
stage, speak of love, and then immedi- 
ately square off to sing. Adrienne Au- 
garde and F. Pope Stamper duet; Valli 
Valli and Donald Brian duet every time 
they come within vocal range.of each 
other; and then Miss Augarde and Mr. 
Stamper duet again. And with every 
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duet comes the familiar style of horse- 
play dear to all British stage directors, 
but happily, in this instance, showing 
a full share of originality in the execu- 
tion. 

Next to the score, the cast must be 
given the credit of the success. “The 
Dollar Princess” is not a one-man or 
one-woman show. In watching the per- 
formance one forgets that prima donnas 
with Alpine notes exist, and that tenors 
are accustomed to preémpt the center 
of the stage. Every member of the cast 
is given abundant opportunity to show 
his ability, and every member of the 
cast greedily pounces upon this oppor- 
tunity. 


The Hippodrome 


THE new show at the Hippodrome is 
described as being “the high water mark 
of Hippodrome history.” There have 
been a good many high water marks at 
the Hippodrome, and I should not care 
to undertake the delicate task of saying 
which was highest. Certainly the pres- 
ent spectacle is big enough and gor- 
geous enough to satisfy anybody. lf a 
greater performance has ever been 
shown it was at the Hippodrome, and 
nowwhere else. 

“A Trip to Japan” is the first portion 
of the existing entertainment, and it 
serves to reveal six beautiful settings. 
One of these, showing a ferry house in 
New York, with drays and carriages 
coming and going, is. remarkably realis- 
tic, and another, representing New 
York harbor at night, affords a treat to 
the eye. The usual circus exhibition 
takes place during this portion of the 
bill. A melodrama, “Inside the Earth,” 
in five scenes, follows “A Trip to Ja- 
pan,” presenting, as its feature, the 
antics of a tribe of Maoris. These New 
Zealanders, forty in number, dance with 
remarkable rhythm, and execute a num- 
ber of warlike ceremonies of a fearful 
and wonderful nature. A simple on- 
looker might take these ceremonies to 
mean that twenty gentlemen, each with 
a bad pain in his stomach, had awak- 
ened in the night, and, finding his 
clothes stolen, had gone into the open 
without them to proclaim his woe. The 
true meaning of the performance prob- 
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ably is not the least like this. The antics 
of the tribe are interesting and unique, 
and the Maoris promise to be something 
of a fad in New York. 

“The Ballet of Jewels,” in which 
groups of young women represent vari- 
ous gems, is the most magnificently cos- 
tumed ballet that has been seen at the 
Hippodrome. It is not the best planned 
or the best executed. Too much cannot 
be said, however, in praise of the con- 
cluding spectacle, which shows two gi- 
gantic, electric lighted cataracts, behind 
which a water fall of women circles 
from roof to stage. The Hippodrome 
tank is productive of another sensation, 
when a whole troupe of men and maids, 
dressed in armor, walk down the steps 
and disappear into the water with the 
same sang froid with which they might 
walk into Broadway. The audience 
never sees them emerge again, and 
leaves the building speculating wildly 
on how the trick is accomplished. 

Manuel Klein’s music is particularly 
good this year, especially that com- 
posed for the ballet, and R. H. Burn- 
side’s stage direction makes for smooth- 
ness in what assuredly is the most 
colossal show ever attempted on the 
stage of any theatre. If the prices of 
admission were trebled, the Hippo- 
drome spectacle would still be a bargain 
for the amusement seeker. 


Mere Mention 


THE first of the season’s crop of 
plays to feel the blighting influence of 
frost has been “The Flag Lieutenant,” 
an English comedy in which Cyril 
Maude appeared in London and Bruce 
MacRae at the Criterion Theatre. After 
a three weeks’ stay, this work of Major 
W. P. Drury and Leo Trevor “folded 
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its tents like the Arabs, and as silently 
stole away.” 

Hattie Williams has abandoned mu- 
sical comedy, and is to be seen at the 
Garrick in Michael Morton’s farce- 
drama, “Detective Sparkes.” Miss Wil- 
liams has been highly praised for her 
work, but the piece is generally voted 
to be rather a bore. 

“An American Widow,” at the Hud- 
son, is by Kellett Chambers, who wrote 
“Abigail” for Grace George. The play 
is a sparkling comedy, dealing lightly 
and humorously with the scheme of a 
wealthy widow who wants to marry an 
Englishman of title, but finds that in 
doing so she will forfeit the money be- 
queathed by her first husband. She weds 
one of her own countrymen, planning to 
divorce him, and, having thus fulfilled 
the conditions of the will, to espouse 
the nobleman. Instead, she falls in love 
with her husband and remains mar- 
ried. 

“The Revelers,” written by Charles 
Richman and acted by him at Maxine 
Elliott’s theatre, is an absurd and 
wholly artificial melodrama. “The 
Bridge,” which introduces Guy Bates 
Post as a star at the Majestic, is rather 
a good melodrama, with one big scene. 
It was written by Rupert Hughes. 

Two or three pretty songs, and an 
ingenious device by which a balloon, 
with a girl in it, is made to float over 
the heads of the audience, afford pleas- 
ing moments in “A Broken Idol,” a new 
musical comedy which has brought Otis 
Harlan and a lot of girls to the Herald 
Square. 

Channing Pollock’s new comedy, 
“Such a Little Queen,” with Elsie Fer- 
guson as star, is running at the Hackett. 
It is a— 

But modesty forbids!! 
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The Actor’s Sixth Sense 


By EMMETT CORRIGAN 


CTORS and actresses, in common with every other class of 
persons, haxe a sixth sense. We call it that for want of a 
better name. Some psychologists call it the subconscious 

mind or the “other self” or the “second entity.” The name really 
is of little imporcance as compared with the question of what it 
is and how it works. 

I feel quite certain that every one has it, to a greater or less 
degree, and I am almost as certain that players are more often 
conscious of its working than are persons in other walks of life 
—unless we except the man who goes home very late at night or 
very early in the morning, whose sixth sense is likely to give him 
a lively warning of what is waiting for him. 

The strange thing about this sixth sense is that it is some- 
thing that seems never to sleep; in fact, it seems most acute when 
all the other senses are asleep. Here is a case in point taken from 
my own experience. 

se SF SF 


A number of years ago, when I was quite a young man, I 
went home late one afternoon after a rehearsal, very tired and 
anxious to get some rest before the evening performance. It was 
nearly dinner time, but I hurried to my room, laid myself down, 
and fell asleep instantly. . 

Presently I was awakened very suddenly and very thorough- 
ly by the voice of a young woman with whom I had gone to school 
in Baltimore, but whom I had seen only a few times after our 
school days were over, five or six years before. She had called my 
name and called as if she wanted me to come to her assistance. 

I recognized very plainly the pleading, terror-stricken note 
in the voice. 

“Well that’s funny,” I thought, as I sat up, wide awake. 

But it wasn’t funny enough to keep me awake more than a 
few moments. 



























































Again I was awakened by the young woman calling my 
name—this time in an agony of fear. 

I hopped out of bed and went out to ask my mother if she 
had heard anyone call me, and when she replied that she had 
heard nothing, I went back and had my nap. 

The incident puzzled me very much, however, and the next 
day, when I read in the morning paper that the young woman 
had been drowned while out with a boating party between five 
and six o'clock on the evening before, I was more than ever 
puzzled. 

After I became interested in the study of thought transfer- 
ence, telepathy, etc., one day in talking with Richard Ganthony, 
author of “A Message from Mars,” I mentioned the incident of 
the young woman and asked him to explain it. 

“Why, you must have been very good friends,” he said, “and 
she thought of you when she was drowning.” 

“No,” I replied, “we were just acquaintances, and I had not 
been thinking of her for a long time.” 

“No relation to you?” he asked. 

When I replied in the negative he admitted that he was all 
at sea. The two of us puzzled over the affair, but without arriv- 
ing at a solution of the mystery. 
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However, I continued my investigations into psychic phe- 
nomena, and every now and then, as I studied, my thoughts went 
to this incident, and I tried to solve the puzzle. 

Finally the answer came, as follows: 

When I was a boy I was a great swimmer and was almost 
as much at home in the water as on dry land. I won a number 
of medals in various contests, in Boston and in Balitimore. 

About five or six years before the drowning of this young 
lady she was a visitor in a natatorium in Baltimore on the day 
when we had some contests in which I took part. The visitors 
were given seats in the gallery overlooking the pool, and after 
the regular events were over, they would throw things into the 
water, while we boys—and some of us were men—dived for them 
and fought for the articles under the water. 

That day this young lady took a ring off her finger and 
threw it into the pool. I happened to look up just as she made 
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the movement, and, guided by that same sixth sense, I dived at 
the same time and caught the ring before it struck bottom. Then 
I took the ring up to her, went back to my swimming, and forgot 
all about it for years. 

When I recalled this scene in the natatorium while I was 
trying to learn something about our sixth sense, it seemed to me 
to solve the problem. This is my explanation. 

My act in catching her ring before it struck the bottom, in 
seeming to know just where she was going to throw it and being 
there waiting for it, had made a deep impression on her mind, 
and had given her the idea that I was an unusitally strong swim- 
mer. Coupled with this was the fact that she had seen me in 
several life-saving contests. 

When she was thrown into the water six years later and felt 
that she was drowning, she thought of me, and her thought was 
an appeal to me to come and save her. I heard her mental cry for 
help, because at that very moment all my other senses were so 
weary that they offered practically no opposition to the exercise 
of my sixth sense—of the sense that never sleeps. 

The fact that I was fond of swimming, that I frequently had 
taken part in life-saving contests, and had been instrumental in 
keeping some people from drowning, made a good channel or 
wire through which her mental message of appeal could reach me. 

at Fe 

Of course I know that some people will not agree with this 
explanation, but it seems plausible to me. We all know there is 
something about us that is always active. We know that there is 
never complete inaction. When we are asleep, we go right on liv- 
ing, breathing, and frequently traveling and thinking very much 
more rapidly than when we are awake. If it is possible for me, in 
my sleep, to transport myself to Europe or China or the moon 
and back again in a jiffy, and be conscious of what I am doing, 
why shouldn’t it be possible for me to know what the people 
are doing in the lands I visit? 

Like everything else that is purely speculative, this never 
would lead to any definite conclusion. I told the story to illustrate 
my statement that we gain information in other ways than 
through the five senses. It is an unusual illustration, because it 
cannot be brushed aside as could some others I might give from 















































my personal experiences, with the assertion that it was simply a 
case of an acutely trained power of observation. Although, of 
course, I am willing to admit the great value of a well developed 
faculty of observation. Of that I shall speak later. 

Players call upon their sixth sense frequently. It tells them 
almost instantly, as the performance begins, whether everything 
is propitious, or whether there is something wrong and a failure 
is likely. Nearly always this sixth sense is more trustworthy, 
more accurate, than the elaborate system of calculation that the 
manager uses in his efforts to tell beforehand whether the play 
will be a success. Sometimes it is almost uncanny the way we 
actors can “sense” the temper of the audience the moment we 
step out upon the stage. 

Some persons might say that this is the result of observation 
and study of the people in front. I do not agree with them. In 
the first place, the actor’s attention is so completely taken up 
with the work in hand, with remembering what he has to say, 
and when and how, and what the other characters have to say 
and do, that he seldom sees the audience in front of him. He 
knows they are there, not through any of his five ordinary senses, 
but just because he knows it. 

The closest watching would not tell the actor, in time enough 
for him to change his course, the meaning of the almost inaudible 
gasp, or sigh, or rustle of boredom, or some other subtle, uncon- 
scious expression by the audience, of approval or disapproval 
of what is going on upon the stage. Neither the eyes nor the ears 
of the actor can tell him all of these things, or what they mean. 
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A well developed faculty of observation is a great aid to 
the actor, and it may be akin to the sixth sense. I have been 
blessed with this faculty to a marked degree. Sometimes I have 
surprised myself by remembering so many details of scenes, in- 
cidents, etc., after the most cursory acquaintance with them; 
often I have surprised others by the comprehensiveness of my 
observing power. Frequently, in fact; almost always, I am not 
conscious of exercising the faculty until something happens to 
call it to my attention. I take in all the details of the arrangement 
of a strange room, at one glance; at the first reading of manu- 
script I visualize the scenes and characters so that when I lay the 





















































manuscript down I have a complete picture of everything that it 
describes. I have found this especially valuable in my work when 
producing new plays. 

Before the recent production of “Keegan’s Pal,” I read Mr. 
Wilstach’s manuscript once. When he and I sat down, some time 
later, to discuss the play, he was amazed to learn that I knew 
the story and the characters thoroughly, and he would not believe 
that I had read the manuscript but once. 

This gift of observation or assimiliation—and it is a uni- 
versal gift—has been quite valuable to me in another respect. 
It has enabled me to help to make up for having to leave school 
when I was still a boy. My father met with financial reverses 
when I was only 14 and could not keep me in school, and, 
like most boys, I was anxious to go into the world and make some 
money of my own, expecting, with all the assurance of youth, 
that in a short time I would be able to let my father stop work 
entirely. 
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Although I never had seen the interior of a theatre—despite 
the fact that all my life I had lived within a few blocks of sev- 
eral—within a week after I began to hunt for work I was a full- 
fledged actor—in name—having a regular part in “Esmeralda, 
the Cigar Girl of Cuba,” which was being played at Dan Kelly’s 
“Front Street Theatre,” in Boston. I was a stage director at 16, 
and shortly after became a member of Yankee Moore’s com- 
pany, playing all over the country as far west as Minnesota. 
Moore had a play called “Our Jonathan,” and he billed himself 
as “The Funniest Man on Earth.” The funniest part about him 
was that he was not at all funny except in his efforts to appear so. 

My connection with Yankee Moore was very valuable, al- 
though there were times when I thought I preferred something 
less valuable in experience and more restful and more remunera- 
tive in money. 

Every day at noon we gave a street parade, in which I was 
the drum major. Our parade costume was a beaver hat, skin- 
tight trousers, and swallow-tail coats. Oh, we made a fine pic- 
ture. I often wonder how we evér managed to live through it. 
Every evening at seven o'clock we repeated the performance, 
winding up with a “grand concert” in front of the “opera house.” 

Through these experiences, and through many others almost 
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as unalluring, I was continually observing, learning, studying. I 
absorbed a great deal of useful information, and probably some 
that was not useful, and that I had to unlearn later in life. Some- 
times I close my eyes and look back in memory to those days, 
and am startled at the details that return to me—things that I 
was not conscious of at the time they happened. 
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There have been occasions, in later years, when I had the 
opportunity of witnessing the performance of others that I have 
caught myself looking behind the mask of paint and powder and 
past the tricks of speech and gesture and watching the actor prac- 
tising these things before his mirror. That is a case of seeing too 
much of the actual and not enough of the illusion. I expect that 
on these occasions the actors I have been watching have been 
told by their sixth sense that a wet blanket was somewhere in 
the audience. 

The subject is one-in which I am greatly interested, and 
upon which I might talk for a long time—and not add much of 
anything to the general fund of information—but I think I shall 
have taken up all my share in THE Green Boox Atstvum if I add 
a few paragraphs and stop. 

The sixth sense seems at times to be the real, governing 
part of us, while the five material senses act as scouts and as 
foragers, that go forth and bring back information on various 
external objects, this information being stored with the sixth 
sense and kept for future use, and never forgotten, no matter 
how long it may remain unused. 

The sixth sense seems most active when the least thought 
of self is present. For instance: An actor who is anxious for the 
success of a new play, with little regard for what it may mean 
to him, is more apt to “feel” the fate of the play than is the 
actor who is thinking only of how he can make a hit, and thus 
add to his reputation. 





























The Passing of Pasha 


By EPES WINTHROP SARGENT 








Here is a short story of a “Park act” that came to an end in 
a most unexpected way. Poor old Pasha was the lion of the cycle-whirl 
that had to be poked into a state of ferocity sufficient to satisfy the 
crowd and no doubt the reader will be inclined to shed a tear over him. 








INGER, passing the cage on his 
B way to the dressing-tent, gave the 
button an experimental push. 
Already a crowd of holiday makers 
were packed about the barrier, though 
the afternoon performance was not to 
take place for more than an hour. The 
lion, sleeping peacefully in the shade of 
the cycle whirl; the cup-shaped con- 
trivance of slats that topped the den, 


did not appear to be at all ferocious, 
and the instinct of the showman told 
Binger that to be properly effective 
Pasha should be restlessly pacing the 
cage to get the audience in a proper 
frame of mind for the show that was to 


come. 

Though he pressed the button half a 
dozen times, not even the twitching of 
a muscle gave sign that Pasha felt the 
shock that was supposed to be conveyed 
through the metal plates so set in the 
floor of the den as to give the impres- 
sion that they were there to give greater 
security. 

Dropping his cane and kicking it un- 
der the flooring of the improvised stage 
under pretense of picking it up, Binger 
crawled after the cane and investigated 
the dry batteries. Apparently there was 
an improper connection, for all four of 
the cells were dead as he tested them. 
and Binger crawled from under the 
staging and headed for the dressing- 
tent a couple of hundred feet away. 

Even before he raised the tent flaps 
his quick ears told him what the trou- 
ble was, and a well directed kick roused 
_ the tousle-headed Irishman to quick 
wakefulness. 


“You're a pretty pair,” grunted Bin- 
ger, disgustedly. “There’s Pasha out- 
side snoring his stupid head off, when 
he ought to be prancing around and do- 
ing a ballyhoo, and here you are fading 
Pasha to a whisper with the noise 
youre making. Hustle out and see 
where you can get some batteries. How 
did it come that you forgot to put in 
fresh batteries ?” 

Patsy maneuvered to get between 
Binger and the tent flap. 

“I forgot to get any last night,” he 
explained. “I'll run over to the theatre 
and see if the electrician c’n let me have 
a few.” 

He quickly disappeared, leaving Bin- 
ger wasting choice expletives upon an 
unappreciative atmosphere. 

He had concluded his highly imagi- 
native history of Patsy, his forebears 
and descendants, when the carroty head 
was thrust cautiously through the flaps. 

“There aint a battery on the place, 
Guv’nor,” was Patsy’s report. “The 
electrician says they use the lamp juice 
for the call-bells. They got some dingus 
that converts the current. He says he 
can run a wire over to th’ Whirl if you 
want more juice.” 

Binger’s lip curled in scorn. 

“That will be fine,” he commented 
with a sarcasm that was lost on Patsy. 
“Here we play th’ park on shares and 
I get half of every nickel that comes in 
the gate. Do you suppose that I want to 
crab the game by running a wire and 
letting these yaps see that Pasha’s so 
old that we have to throw the juice into 
him to get him around the cage faster 
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than a limp? You hike into town pronto, 
and come back with batteries if you 
have to break into a hardware store.” 

“Can’t get back for the matinée,”’ re- 
minded Patsy, to whom the prospect of 
two ten-mile trolley rides on a hot 
Fourth of July did not appeal. 

“Leave the matinée to me. I want ’em 
for the night show,” retorted Binger. 

Patsy vanished and Binger proceeded 
to busy himself with his preparation for 
the matinée. There was a light walking 
stick resting against one of the trunks, 
and removing the ferrule of this he 
bored a hole in the end. From one of 
the trunks he took a sewing-kit and 
from this he selected a needle. Binger 
believed in large needles as being more 
easily handled by unskilled fingers, and 
when the largest was dropped into the 
hole he had bored there still protruded 
a generous two inches of slender steel. 

Wedging the needle in with bits of 
toothpick he made it firm and solid, and 
well pleased with his work he sat down 
to have a smoke before he went out to 
prepare for the afternoon performance. 

Through the tent flaps he could see 
the crowd pouring into the park every 
time a trolley train arrived and he 
smiled as he thought that he had a half- 
interest in the receipts. It was only two 
and a half cents a person and children 
free, but even at that it would be better 
than the $250 a week that the Devil’s 
Whirl usually commanded. 

He had been playing in hard luck all 
winter. He had joined a circus playing 
the South, working a den of trained 
lions. Salary days were few and far be- 
tween, but it was better to stick to the 
show than to walk back to Broadway 
and so Binger had stuck until at last 
the show was seized by the sheriff and 
held for debt. 

Stedman, the proprietor, had in- 
duced Binger to claim the lions as his 
own troupe, promising that, should the 
ruse work, Binger should have his pick 
of the lot. Binger had selected Prince, 
a fine African lion, but in some fashion 
that he never found out, Stedman had 
changed animals, and when he came 
back from the railroad station, where 
he had attended to the shipment of 
Stedman’s animals, Binger found Pasha 
instead of Prince in the shifting cage. 
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Pasha had been born in captivity, and 
since his kittenhood had been kicked 
and cuffed about until the last faint 
trace of inherited valor was completely 
gone and he slunk about the cage in 
an agony of fear when anyone entered. 

It was useless to try to train him to 
do tricks, and after the first disappoint- 
ment Binger declared that the only 
thing he was good for was running and 
there was no Marathon events for lions, 

“Just what I’m looking for,” Bud 
Denzer had exclaimed when Binger hu- 
morously recited his troubles. 

When the cycle whirl had been a noy- 
elty Denzer had been the stellar attrac- 
tion with a circus that had also carried 
Binger on the pay-roll. Then the somer- 
saulting autos had displaced the Whirls' ° 
and Denzer had taken to the vaudeville 
theatres, where now only the lesser 
places were open te him. 

The summer was coming on and be- 
fore they separated they had formed a 
partnership to play the amusement 
parks with the: Devil’s Whirl, which 
was merely riding the saucer track 
above Pasha’s cage. A trap in the top of 
the cage permitted the floor of the whirl 
to be withdrawn and in the words of 
the announcement, “nothing remained 
between the fearless, death-defying 
Denzer” and the hereafter but the rid- 
er’s intrepid nerve. 

It was only the matter of a week to 
make the cage ready, but even after 
Pasha had become used to his new cage, 
he had objected to the whirl. As Denzer 
tore about the slatted track at the ter- 
rific speed necessary to maintain his po- 
sition, the noise scared Pasha out of the 
last vestige of nerve. Trembling in ev- 
ery muscle he lay helplessly upon his 
back on the floor of the cage and neith- 
er prodding with the iron bars nor Bin- 
ger’s eloquent. urgings were of any 
avail. 

Then it was that the batteries were 
brought into play and Pasha was liter- 
ally galvanized into a show of fierce- 
ness. When he tore madly about the 
cage, endeavoring to climb up the sides 
to escape the tormenting prickles that 
lurked on the floor, the gaping crowds 
believed that he sought to get at the | 
daring rider and once Pasha recovered © 
from his first terror the effect was good. | 
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THE PASSING OF PASHA 


Binger waited until Denzer came to 
dress, and after explaining the situa- 
tion, went out to keep Pasha awake for 
the benefit of the rapidly growing 
crowd. It would never do to have the 
story get about town before the even- 
ing show that the Devil’s Whirl was a 
fraud. 

Pasha was still asleep when Binger 
leaped over the barrier of scantling that 
kept the crowd at a respectful distance 
and, twirling his cane carelessly, leaned 
against the staging. 

“Wake up, you old mutt,” he growled 
in a whisper as he jabbed the needle in- 
to the lion’s shoulder. 

With a protesting “Woof!” Pasha 
rose, regarded Binger reproachfully, 
and crossed to the other side of the cage 
to resume his slumbers. Under pretense 
of examining the cage Binger followed 
him around and again the sharp needle 
pierced the thick hide. This time Pasha 
was moved to more indignant protest 
and the crowd thrilled with delightful 
terror at the sound. 

Thus encouraged Binger circled the 
cage, using the cane whenever oppor- 
tunity offered to do so unperceived, and 
by the time that Denzer came out to 
ride Pasha had been roused to wake- 
fulness and was restlessly pacing the 
cage to keep out of the way of. Binger 
in his patrol about-the placform. 

The crowd had been worked to the 
highest pitch of excitement. Women 
clung shudderingly to their escort’s 
arms and somewhere in the crowd a 
child began whimpering to protest that 
she did not want to see the man “eated 
up,” and even while the crowd laughed 
it unconsciously repeated the thought. 

There was a roar of applause when 
Denzer dropped lightly to the floor of 
the cycle track and the crowd watched 
with breathless interest the passing of 
the bicycle over the top of the fence- 
like structure. Then with a rattle that 
deepened into a roar, Denzer was off 
and Pasha fled into a corner of the cage 
only to be driven back by a sharp jab 
‘from the needle. It was a lively ten 
minutes for Binger, who was kept on 
the jump to meet Pasha’s dodging, but 
at last the show was over, the crowd 
stood in absolute silence as the trap 
clanged back, and then they hurried on 
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to the theatre; where a performance 
was about to begin, and Binger breathed 
a sigh of relief as he perceived Patsy 
headed toward the dressing-tent with a 
package under his arm that could be 
nothing else than batteries. 

“Got ’em in a drug store,” explained 
Patsy, pantingly. “Told the chap I 
wanted ’em for a medical battery—said 
you was a doctor and got ’em at trade 
rates.” 

“Hook ’em up to the cage quick,” 


, commanded Binger. “I bet I walked ten 


miles after that mangy cur this after- 
noon and it aint an afternoon when a 
feller needs his overcoat, either. Put 
all six in circuit and I bet I have the 
brute walking on the roof all this eve- 
ning.” 

“No you wont,” came the emphatic 
contradiction from the tent entrance, 
and Binger turned to confront a whisk- 
ered person whose huge nickled badge 
proclaimed him to be a peace officer. 

“T’m the Sheriff,” he explained, “and 
I’m the president of the Mayville S. P. 
C. A., too. I heard what you fellers 


‘said and I know what you mean. You 


show actors guy me, but I guess I know 
a thing or two. You was arrested in 
New York once for that electricity 
trick. You'll be arrested to-night if you 
try it again.” 

“You can’t arrest me,” denied Binger 
brazenly, though he knew very well that 
the park was five miles beyond the city 
limits and in the town of Mayville. 

“You see,” he explained, “Pasha’s 
got the rheumatism from being out in 
the open air so much and we have to 
give him electrical treatment. It’s the 
only thing that enables him to walk.” 

“Taint so,” insisted the Sheriff. 
“You fellers can’t fool me. I guess I 
know a thing or two even if I am a 
‘hayseed cop,’ like one of you actor fel- 
lers called me last week. I saw you stick 
a knife in him this afternoon. I ought 
to arrest you now, only my son-in-law’s 
got an interest in the park and I don’t 
want to hurt business, but it wont hurt 
none if I arrest ye after the show to- 
night and I'll do it, by gum, if you try 
any of your durned tricks on me. Now 
remember.” 

“Sneak down and put the batteries 
in, anyway,’ commanded Binger, when 
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the sheriff had disappeared, but as they 
peered through the tent-flaps it was 
seen that the sheriff was on guard by 
the steps and Binger went off on a 
search for the managers. 

It was some time before he found 
them, and when he hinted at his desire 
to have the sheriff “squared,” he was 
met by a refusal. 

“You give your show,” commanded 
the manager, “and if it aint what it’s 
advertised to be you wont get any mon- 


ey.” 

Binger groaned, for he knew what 
that meant. The managers saw their op- 
portunity to withold his share of the 
gate-receipts. The sheriff had been 
“fixed,” but for the benefit of the park 
people. 

It was supper-time before the inter- 
view took place, and when Binger got 
back to the park he found that Pasha 
had been left alone while Patsy had 
gone to his own dinner. The helper was 
again on guard, but in his absence a 
crowd of small boys had amused them- 
selves by throwing torpedos into 
Pasha’s cage, for the sake of seeing him 
jump when the explosions came, and 
the thoroughly exhausted animal was 
sleeping in the center of the cage far 
beyond the reach of Binger’s cane, even 
had the trainer dared bring it into play 
with the sheriff’s watchful eyes upon 
him. It was impossible to go into the 
cage and kick Pasha into wakefulness 
with several hundred people looking on, 
and Binger could only wander about the 
platform, cursing impotently and hop- 
ing that the increasing din might waken 
Pasha and get him over to the side of 
the cage where his tail might be slyly 
tweaked. 

But no such fortune favored. Pasha 
snored placidly in the center of the 
cage and the crowd began to jeer. Den- 
zer’s appearance was greeted with 
howls of derision and his face was 
white with anger as he dropped down 
into the whirl and lifted down his bicy- 
cle. He was proud of his unearned rep- 
utation for bravery and the comments 
cut deeply. 

Binger hopefully patrolled the cage. 
The noise would surely waken Pasha 
and there might yet be a chance to save 
the day, but Pasha was too tired to be 
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disturbed even by the uproar on all 
sides and overhead, and when the grated 
floor clanged back and Denzer was do- 
ing his “death-defying” ride while the 
crowd roared its delight at the farce, 
Pasha still slept unconscious until the 
rider, upset by the ridicule, lost his 
head and let his wheel slip. 

In an instant the jeers of the crowd ' 
were hushed as Denzer and the bicycle 
went slipping down the steep sides of 
the whirl. A gasp of horror like a 
giant’s sigh, rose when the man’s form 
fell directly upon the body of the sleep- 
ing lion; then all was hushed into ex- 
pectant silence again until a woman's 
shriek rent the air to be taken up and 
echoed by every one in sight. The bicy- 
cle came clattering through the trap, the 
handle-bar striking Denzer and render- 
ing him unconscious. 

Pasha, thus rudely roused from 
peaceful slumber, sprang to his feet, 
and with a single bound reached the 
cycle track, where he clawed at the 
slats to assist his hind feet in maintain- 
ing their footing on the narrow ledge 
between track and den. Binger, forget- 
ful of all else, rushed into the cage to 
see how badly Denzer might be hurt, 
and his entrance completed Pasha’s dis- 
comfiture. Terror lent new strength to 
the palsied limbs, and with a second 
great bound the tawny body shot over 
the top of the whirl. 

Forgetful now of the plight of Den- 
zer, the crowd madly rushed in every 
direction seeking some haven of safety 
and their cries of terror rent the air. 
The sheriff led the retreat to the danc- 
ing pavilion and Pasha, far more terri- 
fied than any of the human beings, 
loped off toward the darkest part of the 
park, where a clump of shrubbery 
seemed to offer concealment from his 
persecutors. 

Patsy went tearing after him, and as 
soon as he found that Denzer was only 
stunned, Binger followed swiftly after. 

As he left the lights and noise behind 
Binger heard a hoarse voice. 

“Cheese it, Guv’nor,”’ whispered 
Patsy. “He’s here in the bushes and 
you'll scare him away.” 

“Go get the cage,” whisperéd Binger. 
as he caught sight of the twin balls of 
greenish fire that marked Pasha’s hid- 





ing place, and while Patsy stole off to 
get the cage Binger crouched down up- 
on the ground and began talking sooth- 
ingly to the terrified beast. 

It was some time before Patsy could 
run up the traveling cage; the narrow, 
boarded box that was used in shipping 
Pasha from town to town. It was 
scarcely larger than Pasha himself, but 
it was the only haven of refuge the poor 
beast knew. No one stuck sticks that 
stung through the boarded sides and 
there were no metal plates on the floor 
that burned and stung at times. 

Binger’s talking had had some effect 
and Pasha needed little urging to enter 
the cage. 

“Poor old Pasha,” cooed Binger. 
“Did they frighten the poor old boy by 
falling into his cage? They’re mean old 
things and we wont let them do it again, 
will we, poor old fellow. Come into 
Pasha’s nice cage and he shall have 
some fine bread and milk that wont 
hurt his poor old teeth. Come, Pasha.” 
' Gradually he backed toward the cage, 
and presently the lion stole softly out 
of the bushes and sniffed suspiciously 
at the open cage. Cautiously he entered, 
his progress being assisted by the toe of 
Binger’s boot, then the grating fell, and 
leaving Patsy in charge, Binger rushed 
off to give assurance that there was no 
further danger. 

He found such of the crowd as had 
not rushed through the gate huddled in 
the dancing pavilion, while the special 
policemen patrolled the outside of the 
latticed structure with their revolvers 
ready for use. 

They fled in panic when Binger came 
running up, but his breathless explana- 
tion calmed the crowd and the sheriff 
suddenly grew bold. 

“T thought I’d have to arrest you be- 
fore the evening was over,” he blus- 
tered. “You and your lion’ll have to 
come to jail for disturbing the peace.” 

Argument was of no avail and pres- 
ently Binger, Denzer and Patsy with 
Pasha found themselves in the hand- 
some little jail structure that was the 
pride of Mayville. 

An accommodating justice of the 
peace, who held night court that the 
disorderly park visitors might be exam- 
ined and fined in time to catch the last 
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car back to town, committed them for 
a breach of the peace, and after some 
effort Pasha’s cage was boosted up the 
dozen steps that led to the sole entrance 
to the jail, and for additional security 
he was locked into one of the cells on 
the ground floor. 

The three showmen were given cells 
on the same floor, and with the placid 
philosophy of his kind, Binger com- 
posed himself to sleep, after wondering 
how far the sale of Pasha would go to- 
ward satisfying the damage suits that 
the sheriff assured him were certain co 
be brought. Women had been knocked 
down and children hurt in the crush 
and they were to be held until they 
could give bonds to satisfy the judg- 
ments against the park. 

Binger was still wondering, when 
there was a fresh commotion, and he 
roused himself to peer through the 
grated half of the door. It was evident 
that something out of ordinary had 
happened, for he could see the blue uni- 
forms of the city police in the corridor 
and the sheriff was strutting about and 
giving orders with very evident enjoy- 
ment of the situation. 

“Been a riot?” asked Binger of a 
passing turnkey, who earlier in the 
evening had confessed to a longing for 
a theatrical career. 

“Maybe,” was the enigmatic re- 
sponse. “It’s this way,” he went on to 
explain, always anxious to get into the 
good graces of the “show people.” 

“There’s been a hot political fight be- 
tween the Mayor and Col. Cranston. 
Cranston swore he’d kill the Mayor if 
he passed a bill that condemned Crans- 
ton’s factory property for park pur- 
poses. Cranston aint been none too pop- 
ular since the strike and he knew he'd 
not get what the property was worth. 

“He was in the Mayor’s office this 
afternoon and there was a shot. He 
says the Mayor. tried to pull a gun out 
of his desk and the hammer caught on 
the edge of the drawer, but they don't 
believe that and the Mayor’s uncon- 
scious and can’t tell. They think he'll 
die and the sheriff’s afraid of a lynch- 
ing, the feeling’s running so high, so he 
sneaked Cranston out here and they fig- 
ure that the crowd aint going to walk 
ten miles to lynch a man. They stopped 
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the trolley running and it’s walk or wait 
for the lynchers.” 

“T hope they'll wait,” declared Bin- 
ger, “I want some sleep.” . 

He went back to the hard bunk, but 
it seemed only a few moments before 
some one shook him roughly by the 
shoulder and he looked up into the 
turnkey’s ashen face. 

“They’ve come,” whispered the man, 
hoarsely. “They got past the police 
guard and they can’t get the militia to 
us for an hour yet. You’ve got to help 
defend the door. There’s only one door 
and we may be able to stand them off 
until help comes.” 

He thrust a rifle into Binger’s hands 
and hurried on to waken Denzer. Bin- 
ger followed him into the corridor, now 
filled with the police escort that had 
brought Cranston to the jail. They all 
had their pistols in their hands and it 
was evident that the jail would not be 
carried without bloodshed. 

“‘Where’s the sheriff ?” he asked, not- 
ing that his persecutor was not present. 

“Down cellar trying to hide under 
the coal,” was the scornful reply, and 
Binger stole up to the door and peered 
through the grating. 

It was the hour before dawn, and in 
the faint gray light Binger could per- 
ceive a mass of shadowy forms grouped 
in the little square before the jail. In 
front some men held a telegraph-pole, 
with which they evidently purposed bat- 
tering down the door. Here and there 
the faint light glinted on a rifle-barrel, 
and now and then a bullet struck 
against the wall with a vicious spat. 

“The soldiers coming?” asked Binger 
as he turned back to the corridor. 

“Be here in an hour; it will be too 
late then.” 

“T can hold them off,” was the confi- 
dent declaration. “You do as I tell you 
and there wont be a lynching to-night.” 

‘Do you think you can?’ cried 
Cranston, eagerly. “I swear to you that 
I am innocent. I did not kill Arlington. 
Don’t let them hang me.” 

“They wont,” assured Binger, and he 
headed for the cell where Pasha slept. 
“Vell as loud as you know how and 
keep it un until I tell vou to:stop.” 

Something in his quiet assumption of 
authority brought obedience, and the 
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shout within the jail was taken up by 
those outside in the belief that it was a 
cry of defiance to the besiegers. 

Binger emptied the revolver he held 
in his hand and then signed for silence. 

“Now, get into the cells so you wont 
frighten the lion,” he commanded. “I'll 
get them to thinking that the lion’s 
loose and they wont be in such a hurry 
to break down the door.” 

In a minute the corridor was deserted 
and after some effort Binger got Pasha 
out of his box and with a firm grip on 
the moth-eaten mane he led him be- 
neath the grated entrance. 

Presently he heard steps on the flag- 
ging and a face was thrust against the 
grating. 

“We want Cranston,” was the hoarse 
demand. “We don’t want to hurt you 
fellows and we are going to get the man 
that killed the Mayor, so you’d better 
trot him out.” 

Binger released his grip on Pasha’s 
mane and punched him in the ribs. With 
a roar of protest Pasha sprang upward 
to avoid a second blow and the huge 
head with the yawning, cavernous 
mouth presented itself to the astonished 
gaze of the ringleader, who promptly 
tumbled down the steps in his eagerness 
to get away. 

Binger smiled his satisfaction at the 
cry of “The lion’s loose!” that rang 
through the square, and he twisted 
Pasha’s tail to elicit another roar. 

Presently a storm of bullets came 
through the grating, but Binger kept 
Pasha well out of the way of harm and 
again his roars kept the crowd away. 

Half a dozen times a half-hearted ef- 
fort was made to shoot the lion, but 
none of the shots took effect, and after 
a weary wait a bugle sounded down the 
street and the mob scattered before the 
regular formation of the militia. In 
springing to his feet to look out Binger 
frightened Pasha, who sprang into the 
air just as a bullet from the last volley 
came through the grating. The roar 
ended in a gasp and the yellow form 
fell limply to the floor. When the res- 
cuers, who had not heard of the lion, 
pressed up to the gate which had been 
opened by the turnkey, they regarded 
curiously the spectacle of a man griev- 
ing over a dead lion. 
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“It was just like Pasha,” corifided 
Binger to Denzer. “Here he’ll be getting 
press notices all over the country and 
darn it, they’ll be his obituaries, too. 
The lion that stood off a mob would be 
worth a thousand a week for a couple 
of months, and the fool brute had to go 
and get himself killed like the chump he 
was.” 

Cranston, seeing only the expression 
and not hearing the words, came over 
to where Benger knelt beside the dead 
Pasha. 

“TI will pay’ you for your lion,” he 
promised. “What was he worth?” 

“Pasha? He’s worth $20,000,” was 
the prompt response. “He was one of 
the finest trained animals in the coun- 
try.” 

“T’ll give you $25,000,” promised the 
grateful Colonel. “I want to have his 
skin mounted. He saved my life, for the 
Mayor recovered consciousness and 
confirms my story, but_I should be 


hanging from a tree by now had it not 
been for_you.” 

Two days later Binger sat in the New 
York Pullman and regarded with satis- 
faction the rapidly disappearing city. 

“Tt seems a shame to sting Cranston 
like that for a lion a fox-terrier could 
lick,” he admitted to Denzer, “but I’m 
kind of sorry at that that the poor fool 
got killed. I always did fall for the 
weak and helpless and Pasha sure was 
that. When I think of the nights I’ve 
sat up with that lion he seemed almost 
like a child to me. He sure did make 
one grand-stand finish, even if he was 
no good alive. Let’s go into the buffet 
car and drink to his passing. Twenty- 
five thousand for a lion that wont even 
make a good rug, bless his cowardly old 
heart !” 

And in the bubbling juice of the 
grape they drank to the passing of 
Pasha, who had lived a coward yet died 
a hero. 


Motoring on the Colorado Desert 


By PAUL 


EVERTON 








The author of this unusual motoring trip was with “The Lion and 
the Mouse” Company that had played Denver when the journey was 
undertaken. Interesting as the account is it is doubted if any motorist 
readers will ever be tempted to emulate the example of the writer. 








F YOUR time-table says 8:30, be at 
the depot at eight o’clock. Thereby 
hangs this tale. 

After finishing a successful engage- 
ment with “The Lion and the Mouse” 
at the Broadway Theatre, Denver, Col., 
the call on the board advised us of the 
fact that we were to leave that city for 
Trinidad the following morning on the 
eight o’clock train. It also stated that 
the curtain of the theatre in which we 
were booked to appear in the latter city 
would ring up at 8:30. As I left the the- 
atre that night this piece of informa- 


tion was impressed on my mind to such 
an extent that the following morning 
I thought I had ample time to attend to 
some neglected correspondence—which 
I did. 

Mixing His Dates 


WELL, we arrived at the depot at 
8:08, glad to know that we were twen- 
ty-two minutes ahead of time. As the 
hands of the clock neared the half-hour 
mark, I could not understand: why none 
of the other members of the company 
were not waiting around, as is usual 
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whenrtheatrical companies leave for the 
next town. Something—I don’t know 
whether to call it intuition or impatience 
—prompted me to ask the ticket-agent 
what time the train would leave for 
Trinidad, when to my amazement I was 
informed the train had left the station 
at eight o’clock with the other members 
of the company on board. It had left 
on schedule time. 

I wish to state here that Mrs. Ever- 
ton and Miss Edna Archer Crawford, 
who played the rdle of Shirley, were 
with me at the time. For a few seconds 
there was silence, and really I cannot 
hope to describe the looks those two 
women gave me. 

On further inquiry we were told that 
the next train for Trinidad would not 
be until the following day. Trinidad is 
about a ten hours’ ride from Denver, 
so you can understand the predicament 
we were in. What would the company 


do without the John Burkett Ryder and: 


the Shirley Rossmore? 

After talking it over, we were advised 
to take the nine o’clock train to Pueblo, 
arriving there at one Pp. M. This we di:l. 


Plenty of Advice Offered 


OF course every one on the train 
knew that we were members of “The 
Lion and the Mouse” company and that 
we had missed our train. All seemed 
very anxious that we should reach our 
destination in due time, and fifty-seven 
varieties of suggestions were hurled at 
us for our consideration. The one that 
appealed to us as being the most plaus- 
ible was an automobile ride from Pueblo 
to Trinidad, and satisfactory arrange- 
ments to this end were made. 

When the machine was brought up to 
the depot, we all gazed at it in despair, 
with the prospective ninety miles away 
staring us in the face. 

Mrs. Everton, who is an enthusiastic 
automobilist—having had considerable 
experience with extended automobile 
trips both in this country and abroad— 
gave one glance at this particular motor 
and remarked, 

“That machine wont take us twenty 
miles.” 

However, the chauffeur, who told us 
he had made the trip from Pueblo to 
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Trinidad several times with the same 
machine, assured us he would bring us 
to Trinidad in time for the perform- 
ance. 

Didn’t Rap on Wood 


IEVERTHING went lovely the first 
twenty-eight miles. Just as we were con- 
gratulating ourselves on our good for- 
tune, however, the machine suddenly 
came to standstill. The carburettor or 
something had broken and there we 
were on the desert of Colorado for two 
hours—with Trinidad Sixty-two miles 
away and four hours to make it in. 

As serious as the situation appeared 
to us then, it also had its humorous 
side. We were waiting for the chauffeur 
to adjust the trouble, and the expres- 
sion on our faces was too doleful to 
contemplate. 

In the midst of our perplexity, an old 
Coloradoite passed us on the road and 
stopped to inquire the cause. 

This is the conversation that ensued 
between the native and myself: 

“Where ye goin’?” 

“Trinidad.” 

“When do ye expect to get there?” 

“Seven o'clock to-night.” 

Which reply brought the encouraging 
answer, 

“Ooh, ye wont get there before to- 
morrow mornin’.” 

And with an expansive smile on his 
face, as his sense of humor evidently 
was touched at his wit, he walked away. 

But I can tell you that his smile was 
not reflected on our faces. 

The chauffeur finally got the machine 
in good order again, and at four o’clock 
we started for the next stop—Walsing- 
burg. Everything went well with the ex- 
ception of a few breakdowns, but they 
had come so frequent we were glad to 
put up with anything. 


A Desert Picture 


HAVE you ever crossed the Colora- 
do desert? If you have, you can appre- 
ciate our position, but if you have not, | 
you need to possess an exceedingly vivid 
imagination to picture the conditions 
under which we traveled. Great gusts of 
wind blew up all about us, nearly blind- 
ing us with the sand and shutting off 














from our view the telegraph-poles; 
which were our only guides across the 
desert. The tracks lay close to the poles, 
and if we missed them we were lost. 
Then with it all were the terrible shrill 
cries of the coyotes, as they broke in 
about us. At times the machine became 
so embedded in the sand that we were 
obliged to get out on all fours and make 
a track in the sand so the machine could 
get a fresh start. 

By this time night was approaching. 
Ahead of us we could see a light across 
a stream, which appeared to us like a 
camp-fire. We could also see men moy- 
ing about. 

I asked the chauffeur if he had a gun. 

He said “No,” and I told him to give 
me a monkey wrench. 

“That will do you no, good.” he re- 
plied. “If they say ‘Put up your hands,’ 
put them up as high as you can get 
them.” 

However, as we neared them, I hol- 
loaed to the men, which was answered 
and I asked for assistance across the 
stream. They proved to be a party driv- 
ing a lot of horses and cattle to Pueblo, 
and they put us on the right road to 
Walsingburg. It was such a relief to the 
ladies and myself to find that these men 
were not robbers, as we thought, but 
some one who could be of material 
assistance to us on that awful plain. 

All hopes now of giving a perform- 
ance that night had entirely vanished. 
Trinidad loomed up before us as some- 
thing unattainable —something impos- 
sible for us to reach. There was no way 
of communicating to our manager, and 
there was nothing we could do. 


Hoofing It Two Miles 


AFTER .a final breakdown, the car 
was stranded two miles from Walsins- 
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burg. The only thing for us to do was to 
walk into that town—we could not pro- 
cure a conveyance anywhere and a sorry 
trio of stragglers we were—to say 
nothing of the chauffeur, who by this 
time entertained as high a regard for 
his machine as we did. Footsore, be- 
draggled, weary and hungry, we en- 
tered Walsingburg, with our grips in 
our hands, a typical picture of the old- 
time theatrical troupe walking the ties. 


All Worry for Nothing 


THE first thing I did I telephoned 
to our manager in Trinidad, who in- 
formed me that a performance was go- 
ing on before a large audience, that 
understudies were playing our parts,’ 
and that everything was going smooth- 
ly. 

This bit of information proved to be 
the best piece of news we had had ina 
long time and we all breathed a heavy 
sigh of relief. 

There were no trains out of Walsing- 
burg ‘that night, but the ticket-agent 
made arrangements for us to complete 
our trip to Trinidad on a freight train, 
which came along three hours later. 
The freight train was hailed by us with 
as much enthusiasm as if it were a pri- 
vate car, and thanks to‘the conductors, 
who made it as comfortable as possible 
for the ladies and myself, by giving up 
their berths in the caboose, we reached 
Trinidad at four o’clock the next morn- 
ing. 

It was a terrible experience, one thac 
we shall not forget in a hurry, but one 
that I hope may never be repeated. 
And again I say, if your time-table says 
8:30, be there at eight. Better wait for 
the train a half hour, as it is an even 
bet it will not wait a half minute for 
you. 





_ Adieu D’Annunzio 


By FLORENCE LOTHAIR 








Gabriele D’Annunzio is perhaps the greatest living Italian dramatist 
yet recently his new plays have been hissed by his countrymen who 
feel that he misrepresents their standard of morality. D’Annunzio has 
foretold that his death may occur in a very short time, hence the title. 








ABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, the 
Italian poet, novelist, playwright 
and zsthete, has kept the tongues 

of the literary world wagging for and 
against him—mostly against—for many 
years. And now he has projected the 
most effective bomb that has yet been 
hurled by this extraordinary being: 
d’Annunzio predicts his own death. He 
says it will take place within a few 
weeks, and because of the shortness of 
the time allotted, he is burning the mid- 
night oil in an effort to complete the lit- 
erary and artistic work that he feels he 
must leave as a legacy to Italy and the 
world. 

It does not seem to occur to this ec- 
centric genius that the world could pos- 
sibly get along just as well without any 
more of his neurotic effusions, and that 
Italy especially, would be just as 
pleased if he would spend his last hours 
in meditation and prayer rather than in 
the effort to add any more of his dis- 
quieting pages to her effulgent litera- 
ture. 

Italy guards, with the keen eye of 
jealousy, the purity as well as the great- 
ness of her art, and she feels that this 
sacred possession has been tainted by 
the degeneracy of the brilliant poet. 
d’Annunzio has brought upon himself 
the bitter resentment of his own peo- 
ple, particularly for the reason that in 
their opinion he has influenced foreign 
nations into believing that the Jow mor- 
al code that obtains in his writings is 
a reflection of the national standard. 
This hostile feeling is so charged with 
the spirit of vengeance that first-night 
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performances of his plays are invari- 
ably: hooted and hissed. In fact, the cat- 
calls and other noises of disapproval 
are often so great that it is necessary 
to ring down the curtain after the sec 
ond act. 

The vehement dislike of the Italians 
for their own poet is so complete and 
all pervading as to leave little necessity 
for critical condemnation from any oth- 
er quarter. 

One prominent Italian in speaking of 
him said: 

“I am quite positive that there is no 
man in any country who is more de- 
spised and hated than is d’Annunzio in 
Italy. He has, of course, a few admir- 
ers, but outside of that little clique no 
one says a good word for him. Both in 
private and in public life he is despised, 
and many insulting epithets are used 
in describing him.” 

Curiously enough, the bitter disap- 
proval of the majority of his country- 
men has little or no effect on d’Annun- 
zio. 

“Other people’s judgment causes me 
no distress if it is adverse, no delight 
and no pride if it is favorable,” says 
this remarkable man. 

Only on very rare occasions does he 
condescend to take notice of the utter- 
ances that are made against him, and 
the most pronounced instance of this 
took place after the fusillade of criticism 
that followed the publication of his 
novel, “Fuoco,” in which he was ac- © 
cused of havine laid bare the secrets of | 
his trusted friend, Eleonora Dusé. g 
As is well known, Dusé and d’An- | 
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nunzio for many years maintained ‘a 
close alliance. The actress has been 
greatly instrumental in creating the 
fame of the poet, whom she believes to 
be the greatest dramatist in the world. 
Had it not been for her devotion, d’An- 
nunzio would never have attained: the 
eminence he has enjoyed as a play- 
wright. He not only owed her a deep 
debt of gratitude professionally, but in 
private life the obligation of friendship 
was equally great. 

For these reasons especially, indigna- 
tion ran riot when the publication of 
“Fuoco” dissected and exposed the life 
of a famous Italian actress and d’An- 
nunzio himself. In this instance, criti- 
cism was so severe that the author was 
obliged to make a defense. The estrange- 
ment of the actress and the poet took 
place, of course, but it is said that a 
reconciliation has recently been effect- 
ed, and that Dusé and d’Annunzio are 
again friends. 

The strange fascination that has held 
the most gifted actress of Italy to the 
decadent poet has always been a mys- 
tery to the friends and admirers of this 
brilliant though unassuming woman. In 
character they have almost nothing in 
common. Dusé, modest, retiring at all 
costs, leads the life of a sage and a 
philosopher; while d’Annunzio is rest- 
less, vain, unscrupulous, cold, and ego- 
tistical beyond endurance. 

Yet, when all is said against him, it 
is none ‘the less true that d’Annunzio 
is a great artist. In word and thought 
he has propriety, order, gradation and 
harmony, and his power to paint the 
most delicate shades of verbal beauty 
commands the admiration of those who 
dislike him most. His voice is wonder- 
fully sonorous, and those who come 
within its spell always admit the charm 
of his language and the deft originality 
of his thoughts. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio is a genius, and 
the dictionary tells us that “Genius 
reaches its ends by a kind of intuitive 
power.” It may be then that the ec- 
centric Italian has been able to forecast 
his own death by a process unknown to 
the ordinary mortal. At any rate, he 
takes the prediction seriously, and his 
one regret is that Italy is so soon to 
lose him. 
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Just what have been d’Annunzio’s 
means of obtaining this extraordinary 
bit of inside information from the reg- 
ions of the occult is not known, but it 
is not the first instance in which com- 
munication with the forces that control 
the future has been so effective as to 
enable.events to be foretold in ways 
none the less marvelous. 

There have been many instances in 
history, particularly among persons 
possessed of an unusually high order of 
mental ability, who have read the fu- 
ture with startling certainty. Both Vol- 
taire and the Earl of Chesterfield pre- 
dicted the French Revolution, while 
Benjamin Franklin not only forsaw the 
War of Independence, but foretold the 
number of years that would be required 
to complete the struggle. The Civil War 
was predicted by Jefferson, who, while 
speaking on the subject of slavery said: 

“Nothing is more certainly written in 
the book of fate, than that these people 
are to be free.” 

The forecast of the main results of 
the French revolution was given by 
Schiller in 1794, in these remarkable 
words: 

“The French Republic will pass away 
as suddenly as it arose. It will pass into 
anarchy, and this will end in submis- 
sion to a despot who will extend his 
sway over the greater part of Europe.” 

Predictions such as these have led to 
the question: “Do lofty spirits bear the 
prophetic faculty veiled within the mag- 
ic chambers of the mind?” 

In the instances given, it may be ar- 
gued that political conditions at the time 
were the guiding forces that shaped the 
correct interpretation of future events. 
That, however, would not be sufficient 
evidence to deny the ability of some 
minds to read the future, for there are 
many notable cases on record in which 
a correct forecast has been made with- 
out any possible aid from physical actu- 
alities. 

A curious example of this was Dean 
Swift’s prediction of the then unknown 
satellites of Mars. He not only told of 
their existence, but described their dis- 
tance from Mars, and stated the time 
it took them to revolve about the planet. 
This imaginary condition, which was 
suggested in 1726, was actually verified 
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by discoveries of the two satellites of 
Mars, at Washington, D. C., in 1877. 

Coincidence or accident may be giv- 
en as an explanation of Swift’s puz- 
zling prediction, but even at that, the 
possibility of reading future events is 
not thereby discredited, for there are 
many other examples that are even 
more startling. 

One of the most notable on record 
took place in London, England, on De- 
cember 16, 1897. At that time, Mr. Wil- 
liam Terriss was playing the title rdle 
in “Secret Service” at the Adelphi 
Theatre. His understudy in the part was 
Mr. Frederick Lane, and on the night 
mentioned, he dreamed that upon going 
to the theatre the next day, he found 
Mr. Terriss lying in a state of uncon- 
sciousness on the stairs leading to the 
dressing-rooms of the Adelphi. He was 
surrounded by people engaged at the 
theatre, among whom were Miss Mill- 
ward, one of the actresses, and one of 
the footmen who attended the curtain. 
Mr. Terriss’ chest was bare, and his 
clothes were torn aside, and everyone 
about him was trying to do something 
for his good. Mr. Lane also dreamed 
that the theatre would be closed that 
night. 

Upon reaching the theatre the fol- 
lowing night Mr. Lane found exactly 
that condition of affairs. Mr. Terriss 
had been murdered by an actor out of 
employment, and lay in a state of un- 
consciousness on the stairs leading to 
his dressing-room. Near him was Miss 
Millward and the footman seen in the 
dream, and the theatre, of course, was 
closed that night. 

This foreknowledge on the part of 
Mr. Lane is thought by some to have 
been a telepathic communication from 
the brain of the murderer in whose 
mind existed the intention to kill the 
actor. In any event, it was an absolute- 
ly correct interpretation of the future, 
compared to which, d’Annunzio’s pre- 
diction of his own death is not any 
more remarkable. 

One of the most famous cases in 
which a human being has read the fu- 
ture correctly was that of Joan of Arc, 
who, in all of her exploits, was con- 
trolled by what she called the “voices.” 

Without any attempt really to under- 
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stand this unusual personality, we know 
that she was a full blooded young wom- 
an ; that she actually accomplished won- 
derful military feats, and that she was 
not a liar. Joan of Arc made many 
prophesies that came true, one of which 
was the time allotted to her on earth, 
which she said would be but a year or 
a little more. Like d’Annunzio, she did 
not name the date of her death, though 
she expressed the time approximately. 
The arrow-wound which she received 
at Orleans, however, she prophesied 
more minutely. This she told to her con- 
fessor, Pasquerel, even indicating the 
spot in which the arrow would pierce 
her. She said it would be under the 
right shoulder. And so it was. 

Joan of Arc’s ability to forsee future 
events did not cause her any surprise, 
though che frankly asserted that it was 
an actual case of communication with 
spirits. She said that she first heard 
these “voices” when she was thirteen 
years old. They told her to behave well 
and go to church. 

Afterward, they told her to fulfill her 
mission to France. At first she admitted 
that she could not understand that she 
had any mission, but the voces kept re- 
iterating until she was convinced. 

Once launched upon her political un- 
dertaking, the Maid declared that in all 
of her military adventures she was ad- 
vised by her “council.” She said that 
she had three councillors, one of whom 
was always with her. The second went 
and came to her, and the third was he 
with whom the other two deliberated. 

Joan of Arc declared that she saw 
angelic figures moving among men-—in- 
visible to all save herself. The “voices” 
upon which she depended usually came 
to her spontaneously, though it was 
possible for her to summon them by a 
simple prayer to God. 

These instances in which the future 
has been read correctly are facts in his- 
tory; and knowledge of them makes 
d’Annunzio’s prediction of his own 
death seem less strange. He may be 
wrong, but if he is right, the prophecy 
is not so extraordinary as we are at 
first inclined to regard it. The records 
of the Society for Psychological Re- 
search mention many cases in which 
persons have predicted their own death 








with certainty, even to stating the exact 
date. In fact, we often see in the news- 
papers instances of this kind. 

It is a medical fact that will-power 
has often prolonged life. How many 
times have you heard persons say, “So 
and So would have died if it hadn’t 
been for his will-power. It was the only 
thing that saved him.” 

Conversely, it may be true that will- 
power can also kill, and who knows but 
that d’Annunzio is, perhaps, ending his 
own existence? He is an eccentric of 
the extreme variety—a lawless rhapso- 
dist whose fancies are morbid and un- 
clean. He is a lover of the beautiful and 
his formal sense is exquisite. Yet he is 
cold, strangely wanting in the spiritual 
sense, absolutely lacking in a sense of 
humor, and one who would be more 
easily moved by the beauty of a verse 
than by the suffering of a human soul. 

A strange conglomerate, this d’An- 
nunzio, and it is not surprising, per- 
haps, that so mad a worshiper of ex- 
ternals should shrink from the thought 
of growing old. For it is the knowledge 
of escape from that condition that re- 
conciles the poet to his approaching 
end. 

“Could any one imagine d’Annunzio 
growing old?” said he, when speaking 
of it. “To be able to work no more as 
I work now? To ride no more as I ride 
now ? To lose the fire of love I now pos- 
sess? Preposterous!” 

Yet there was a gleaming stare of 
mystic sadness in his eyes as he spoke. 

The strangest part of it is that d’An- 
nunzio should begin to fear old age at 
a time when most literary men feel that 
they are in the very prime of life. For 
the poet is only forty-five years old— 
he was born in 1864. 

However, he has lived “more” than 
most men of that age. His genius de- 
veloped very early; in fact, he has been 
famous since he was in his sixteenth 
year. From that time on, he met with 
success after success. His first work 
was in verse; this was followed by sev- 
eral novels, including “The Triumph of 
Death” and “The Virgin of the Rocks,” 
after which he turned to the stage, 
making his débit with “The Dream of 
a Spring Morning.” 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, by the way, is 
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a nom de plume, the author’s real name 
is said to be Gaetano Rapagnetto. 

In personal appearance he is of medi- 
um height, slender, and with reddish 
hair that is brushed straight back. His 
type is essentially the Greek of the 
period of decadence. The line from the 
forehead to the tip of the nose is nearly 
straight ; ‘the forehead is round, very 
bald, and intellectual. His eyes, pale 
blue, are large and cold, and are half 
veiled by heavy lids. They are the keen . 
eyes of an observer—the eyes of mem- 
ory. The mouth is small, sensual, finely 
cut, and in a smile opens widely over 
carefully tended teeth. His mustache is 
ruddy, cropped close, and turns up at 
the end in short points. His carefully 
manicured hands are rather large, and 
are continually lifting and releasing a 
large, convex monocle which he wears 
in imitation of Emperor Nero’s emer- 
ald. The nose is straight, long, and dis- 
tinguished by a pronounced lobe be- 
tween the nostrils. He makes frequent 
use of the scent bottle, which he is fond 
of sniffing. 

D’Annunzio’s extravagantly exces- 
sive wardrobe has led some of his crit- 
ics to call him a parvenu. In speaking 
of his manners, one of them said: 

“His movements are all staccato and 
affected. He is as stiff as a marionette, 
and acts like a man who is trying on a 
new suit of clothes in front of a mir- 
ror!” 

Although without honor in his own 
country Gabriele d’Annunzio, neverthe- 
less, is one of the most famous literary 
men the world knows to-day, and a 
large audience, curious if not admiring, 
will watch for the end of this extra- 
ordinary being. 

The poet lives in a beautiful villa in 
Italy and is surrounded with every lux- 
ury. Man of the world though he has 
always been—one who has drunk deep 
the joy of life and of love—he has res- 
olutely abandoned pleasure at certain 
seasons, and devoted himself to his 
work. 

Several of his novels were written at 
the home of his intimate friend, the 
painter, Michetti, who lives half a mile 
away. The author not only used to re- 
tire to this quiet country house, but he 
would go up to a large room at the top 
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which had neither door nor stair-case. 
It was reached by placing a ladder at 
the window, and after d’Annunzio had 
climbed up into the room, Michetti 
would take away the ladder and leave 
the author marooned until noon, when 
the painter would again climb up and 
hand a light lunch through the window. 


After feeding the poet, the*artist would - 


again take away the means of escape, 
and d’Annunzio would remain at his 
work until evening, when he would de- 
scend for a short walk with his friend, 
after which they would talk until late 
in the night. 

Like all geniuses, d’Annunzio works 
only when in an inspired mood. He 
corrects but little after the first writing, 
and his finest pages are dashed off in 
a few hours of concentrated effort. 

“Certain words come to me in pic- 
tures—lightning flashes of thought,” he 
once said, “and forms of speech that do 
not make an immediate impression on 
my mind do not seem intended for me 
to use. 

“My pleasure lies in creation, and I 
enjoy this exercise of my powers. 
When one thing is completed, I begin to 
think of something else, and in that 
event, it is positive distress not to be 
able to set to work immediately. To 
feel the clamoring demands of new 
ideas for existence, and to know that I 
cannot set about immediately to deliv- 
er them, causes me keen suffering. But 
when I have once completed a piece of 
work, I detach myself entirely from it, 
and think of it as if it had come from 
somebody else. 

“T work fourteen hours at a stretch, 
and cotild wish that there were a hun- 
dred hours in a day. And yet there are 
those who picture me as a person whose 
constant delight and occupation is in 
stirring up the general public to gossip 
about myself.” 
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Speaking of his approaching demis 
the poet said: 

“I face the end with serenity and 
complacence, and my only sorrow is 
that Italy will so soon Be deprived of 
the most brilliant of her sons. I have 
three plays and two novels that must 
be completed before I die. My new vol- 
ume, ‘Le Faville del Maglio’ will be a 
monumental exposition of my wit and 
my soul.” 

Here the poet seized a bundle of 
manuscript that lay on a nearby table, 
gazed at it fervently a moment, pressed 
his lips impulsively upon the pages, and 
clasped the document to his bosom. 

“This is my new work!” he cried, 
“and in it I am giving the heroic form 
of modern civilization to the soul of a 
girl who is consumed with amorous 
passion. Love vanishes in the modern 
world of work and sport. Man has only 
contempt for the woman, and in her 
grows a distaste for the man. The ha- 
tred of women is an essential of our 
modern heroic life. 

“For ten years, the world has gasped 
for one of my romances, and this one 
will convulse it with emotion. It will be 
at once translated into every modern 
language. Young men especially will be 
particularly fascinated with this work, 
though I am uncertain as to whether it 
will console them or drive them to des- 
peration. That it will do one or the 
other, I am assured.” 

Thus, d’Annunzio, on the eve of his 
departure. His words are not consoling, 
but they are characteristic. His writings 
are not meant to make the world hap- 
pier nor better. Most of them are gal- 
leries of horrors in which the innocent 
are made to suffer. Who is any better 
off for having sat through the tortur- 
ings of such plays as “La Gioconda,” 
“The Dead City,” or “Francesca da 
Rimini?” 





The Invasion of the French 


By CHARLES FROHMAN 








The following article was recently prepared by Mr. Frohman and 
sent generally to the newspapers of the country, Excerpts from it have 
been printed, but here the great American manager’s statement 
is presented in its entirety and ‘it contains many interesting things. 








[For every professor that Germany 
sends to America to lecture us on psy- 
chology, German culture, or philosophy, 
France sends us a whole batch of plays. 
Here is a fact that acts like a great rush- 
light upon the question whether Amer- 
icans are essentially Anglo-Saxon, Teu- 
tonic, or Gallic in temperament. Studied 
attempts have long been made to Teu- 
tonize America, especially in certain 
Eastern universities, and the Kaiser per- 
sonally commissions learned professors to 
visit and to talk to us. By day the Germans 
are listened to, for most persons respond 
to duty by day; but by night, when 
everybody does as he wishes, those same 
audiences are found in theatres listening 
to the freshest products of the French 
stage; so that France has the last word. 
American cultivation may, with contin- 
uous lecturing, become gradually Teu- 
tonic, but its present taste in the drama, 
if not in music as well, is emphatically 
Gallic. The most prosperous concert 
music and opera offerings last season 
were French, and much of the opera an- 
nounced for the coming season is French. 
A great part of the serious drama we 
shall hear in the theatres this winter 
comes direct from Paris. Charles Froh- 
man alone has brought over “Arsene 
Lupin,” a detective play of the sort ever 
dear to the French heart—and eauallv so 
to the American; “The Scand-1,” Bat- 
aille’s new play—“Inconstant George,” 
the work of the fertile authors of “Love 
Watches;” Henri Bernstein’s “Tsrael”— 
doubtless to enjoy as great a vogue as 
“The Thief” and “Samson” by the same 
author. Before the winter is over, Mr. 
Frohman further promises us the long 
delayed “Chanticleer,” Rostand’s first 

netic utterance in dramatic form since 
‘L’Aiglon.” In other words, a good part 
of the drama for America this winter 
has already been made in France. There 
could not be a more formidable array of 
evidence of the similarity of dramatic 
and musical taste between America and 


France. In the following signed state- 
ment, Mr. Frohman gives his views.] 


GOOD playwright is one who has 

something dramatic to say and 

knows how to say it. If what he 
has to say is just as true as it is dramat- 
ic, it is certain to make a responsive 
appeal the world over. Managers do not 
import plays out of preference, but out 
of a habit of taking good dramatic ma- 
terial wherever it is to be found. There 
are no national boundaries to play- 
writing or to any other art; and to my 
mind, play-writing is the greatest of the 
arts because it mixes most with life. 
Good plays are such vital things that 
they produce themselves and then re- 
create themselves into language after 
language in proportion as their stories 
or characters have general application. 
The dramas of France only find a pub- 
lic in America when their stories and 
characters are just as true to America 
as they are to France. If more French 
plays find production in America or in 
England than English plays, the simple 
deduction is that the French play- 
wrights are doing a greater amount of 
better work than the English or Ameri- 
can playwrights. The best way to en- 
courage the American playwright is not 
to protect him from the foreigner by 
subsidy or prizes, but to let him benefit 
as a finer craftsman because of the in- 
vasion of the foreigner. The greatest 
benefit that can befall an American 
playwright is to see his play fail in a 
theatre next door to a success fresh 
from the Paris stage—and not only to 
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see it, but to see why. The very popu- 
larity of such a play proves that there 
is something in it either in form or in 
idea that the American play should con- 
tain. 


Wherein the French Excel 


IN what you might call the domestic 
drama, the French have excelled in the 
last quarter of a century because their 
playwrights have shown superior power 
in the four great principles of play- 
writing; observation—the knack of 
seizing upon characteristic traits anJ 
recognizing their dramatic sngnificance ; 
selection—narrowing down these details 
to what is most representative ; exposi- 
tion—the swift, clear laying of the 
groundwork of the play; and develop- 
ment—the fulfillment of that exposition 
by letting the characters logically and 
humanly live out the traits assumed for 
them in the exposition. 

The typical French domestic drama 
is fascinating from the point of view of 
workmanship. Its chief virtue is econ- 
omy. It sounds great depths by the mas- 
terly manipulation of few characters. 
Young playwrights often think that a 
great play must, therefore, have only 
few characters. They think that they 
are great plays because they have few 
characters, when the real fact is that 
they have few characters because they 
are great plays. The influence of the 
concise, compactly built domestic drama 
of France can be seen on all sides in 
America. We are more and more com- 
ing to have plays that have few charac- 
ters because they are great—that is, 
compactly built and concisely thought 
out plays. The French stage sends more 
to America than the American stage 
sends to France. Last season the two 
most popular plays on the French stage 
were “Sherlock Holmes” and “Raffles,” 
neither of them the product of French 
playwrights. 

One respect in which French or any 
kind of European-made play will al- 
ways remain inferior to a rightly writ- 
ten American play is due to the chief 
virtue of the foreign-made play when 
on its own soil. The very technical per- 
fection of a play written for an older 
civilization, which is pretty sure to be 
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a thinking public, robs it of the warmth 
and humanness that will secure it an 
appeal before a younger civilization, 
which is. pretty sure to be a feeling 
public. A well built American play 
touches the mind through the heart. 
The perfect French or European play 
touches the heart through the mind. 
They think about life in Europe; we 
feel it in America—just as an old man 
reflects upon life, while a youth lives it. 
The wise American playwright is the 
one who takes the dramatic material 
that is true to American life and clothes 
it with as much of France’s or Europe's 
excellence in technique as will not rob 
that material of one iota of its strength. 
Technical excellence of French play- 
writing combined with the great emo- 
tional or optimistic strength in Ameri- 
can play-writing would seem to be a 
perfect product. The more French 
plays, even in translation, that America 
sees, the more rapidly we shall attain 
such a product. 


The Points of Difference 


THE difference between play-going 
in New York and play-going in Paris 
is this: in New York you may have to 
fight to get a ticket for a popular play, 
but once it is yours, the way into the 
theatre is an easy and pleasant one. In 
Paris it is easy enough to buy a ticket, 
but then it becomes a fight to get into 
the theatre. The theatres of Paris are 
controlled by The Society of French 
Authors and by the women of Paris. 
As I am myself a member of The So- 
ciety of French Authors, perhaps I may 
be allowed to speak of it with a little 
more freedom than would be courteous 
in the case of a complete outsider. 

The position of the authors in Paris 
is a remarkable one. No manager can 
produce a play not written by a member 
of The Society of French Authors. 
Should he do so, he cannot have any 
of the works of the other two hundred 
members of the society. In order to 
produce, as I have done, an American 
or English play in Paris, like “Sherlock 
Holmes” and “Peter Pan”—I had to 
become a meinber of The Society of 
Authors. And although the authors un- 
derstood that this meant opening up an 














avenue for the introduction of foreign 
plays, the election was made without 
feeling and with great friendliness. 
The author of every successfully pro- 
duced French play becomes a member 
of The Society of French Authors. In 
accordance with the rules of the socie- 
ty, each author is entitled to a number 
of tickets for every play performed at 
a Paris theatre. If the play is success- 
ful, of course these seats are sold by 
the authors to street speculators. In 
many cases hungry authors have been 
known to take their place in front of 
the theatres and themselves sell seats 
for the performance of their fellow-au- 
thor’s play. 


French Theatre Customs 


IT is only after the playgoer has suc- 
cessfully passed through this mob of 
author-speculators—or their representa- 
tives in the street—and has emerged 
from an examination as severe as our 
Customs, perpetrated by many repre- 
sentatives of many interests, each am- 
bitious to secure a piece of his ticket, 
that the playgoer reaches the corridor 
of the theatre, where his real troubles 
begin. There he is faced by a phalanx 
of French Amazons—the female ush- 
ers—who are the widows of those who 
have fought for their country, and who 
themselves now stand in line ready to 
fight the audience to a finish, securing 
hats, coats, gloves and canes. These 
Amazonian creatures are for the most 
part government pensionnaires. In 
some cases they are the widows of 
veterans or vivandiers of France’s last 
war. They are as plentiful in any 
French theatre as flies at the spigot of a 
molasses barrel. 

As the playgoer enters the theatre, 
he is not charged all at once by this 
throng of women, but he is smilingly 
greeted by one who would have him 
take a program for a tip, and then, but 
only till then, let him pass on. A few 
paces farther on there is another smile 
and another woman who would relieve 
the playgoer of his hat and of another 
tip, and again let him pass on. But he 
does not get much farther into the 
theatre than he is again encountered 
by another squarely built, determined 
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looking government appointee, who 
would not for the world think of letting 
Monsieur’s evening’s entertainment be 
spoiled by the burden of his evening 
gloves. He must let her have them (and 
a tip) before he is allowed to resume 
his intermittent journey towards his 
evening’s entertainment. Relieved of 
every visible object, if not every visible 
means of support, stripped of every- 
thing that can be checked, the playgoer 
meets the last of this theatre bodyguard 
and is himself checked (for a franc) 
into a more or less comfortable seat. 

As times goes on and moneyed Amer- 
icans become more plentiful, greater in- 
genuity seems to be expended upon the 
problem—‘What shall we check next?” 
Perhaps the native Parisian playgoer 
slides by unnoticed. But with each go- 
ing to Paris the native American can- 
not but wonder that if he lives long 
enough and the weather is suitable, will 
it not end by his checking the rest of 
his raiment before he sees anything of 
the play? It ought to be added, by the 
way, that there is a sense of thorough- 
ness in the industry of these hat, coat, 
glove and cane women, that makes it 
impossible, even for a magician, to es- 
cape them. After the play has begun 
they apportion off the house among 
them and carefully police it to make 
certain that no one is enjoying the play 
still accompanied by a hat, a glove, or 
a cane. If such is found he is immedi- 
ately tapped upon the shoulder and re- 
lieved of whatever article he happens 
to have with him (and a tip). 


J. M. Barrie a Victim 


WHEN “Peter Pan” was first played 
in Paris, I induced J. M. Barrie to see 
his play acted before the French. When 
Mr. Barrie entered his box he was 
obliged, in accordance with the custom 
of the country, to yield a franc as a tip 
to the female usher, and another franc 
tip to the female who gave him a pro- 
gram. Mr. Barrie’s extreme shyness is 
in inverse ratio to his fame, He disliked 
sitting in the box during the whole per- 
formance, choosing rather to go out at 
every available opportunity and hide 
himself in some obscure corner of the 
building. But each time he reéntered 
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his box he was greeted as a stranger 
by the omnipresent female usher and 
program lady. The one was just as de- 
termined to show Mr. Barrie to his box 
again as the other was that he should 
not enter it without a program. And it 
made just as little difference to the one 
that the author knew where his box 
was, as it did to the other that he did 
not need the program. Hence for each 
exit and entrance of his box Mr. Barrie 
paid dearly in francs. 

In fairness to the managers of the 
Paris theatres, it ought to be said that 
they would like exceedingly to do away 
with this nuisance, but they are power- 
less in the face of the traditionally im- 
posed governmental control and appar- 
ently never diminishing supply of the 
widows of veterans—though France 
has not had a war since the seventies. 


The Theatre Bar 


IN fact, it seems to me that the only 
respect in which the theatre in America 
is inferior in the matter of convenience 
to that of Europe is that in America 
a playgoer has to go outside to get a 
drink, while in Europe drink is served 
him at a bar in the theatre lobby. 
Hence, theatres in Europe are entirely 
emptied of their audiences between acts. 
Hence, too, in Europe theatres have no 
orchestras, for the very good reason 
that between acts there is nobody to 
play to. Persons possessed of the notion 
that a theatre without an orchestra is 
more artistic than one with an orches- 
tra, are very heartily laughed at by 
foreign managers. The fact is that with 
the theatres empty during the entr’acts 
and everybody out having a drink or 
promenading the lobby, the Paris man- 
ager is again obliged to attempt all over 
again the enormous task of assembling 
the audience, quieting it and continuing 
the play. We in New York know how 
difficult it is to assemble an audience 
once for the prompt beginning of the 
play. Imagine trying to assemble it four 
times over for a play with as many 
acts, and how assisting these frequent 
assemblings must be to the atmosphere 
and proper reception of the play. 

A theatrical manager can only man- 
age one theatre in Paris. This is an ab- 
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solute law of The Society of Authors, 
which, along with the state authorities, 
entirely controls the theatres of Paris, 
This condition is, of course, impossible 
in any other country. It is slowly be- 
coming impossible in Paris—that is, 
what makes it impossible elsewhere 1s 
gradually making it impossible in Paris. 
Foreign material is very rapidly making 
its way into Paris theatres. England ac- 
cepts plays from every quarter and so 
does America. But by the present sys- 
tem of control through The Society of 
Authors, there are practically no chan- 
nels for the admission of foreign plays 
into France. 


All Fees are Alike 


ALL authors get the same fee for 
play-writing in the French theatre. 
Henri Bernstein’s fees in Paris are the 
same for “Israel” and. “Samson” as 
those of an obscure author. It is a great 
handicap to success ift Paris that the 
city demands ten per cent of the gross 
receipts of every performance in Paris. 
In fact, the theatre, the management of 
the company, the author, The Society 
of Authors, the city of Paris and some- 
times even other interests, each have a 
representative in the box-office when 
the evening’s receipts are counted up. 
The occasion has all the formality, in- 
terest and excitement worthy of the 
transfer of a huge loan from one gov- 
ernment to another. This crowd in the 
box-office of a Paris theatre during the 
firiancial interment, is, however, vefy 
useful in the absence of an actual audi- 
ence. The long suffering American 
dramatist—lacking since his inception, 
encouragement, subsidy, anything, if we 
are to believe him—has his position to 
contrast with that of the French play- 
wright, upon whom there is levied a 
multitude of demands. The French 
playwright only gets his share of the 
gross receipts when all these interests 
are satisfied. As a matter of fact, there 
are so many demands upon the earnings 
of a play even when it is successful in 
a French theatre that it is with diffi- 
culty that a good play can enjoy a long 
run—and even if it does, the longer the 
run the greater the financial sufferings 
of the author. 
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The Claque Nuisance 


BUT an even greater nuisance in the 
average Paris theatre is the institution 
—arid it is nothing less in its firm estab- 
lishment and huge proportions—known 
as the claque. The claque is composed 
of a dozen men gathered from the 
cheaper quarters of the city and paid 
by the management according to the 
size of the demonstration they make. 
This claque—taken as an actually exist- 
ing custom in such a civilized city as 
Paris, and among a people with such a 
quick, comic sense as the French—is 
worthy of an entire article in itself. The 
claque is the object of as much drill and 
careful rehearsal as the play for which 
it is organized. There is a leader to the 
claque who attends the dress rehearsals, 
and in fact, all the rehearsals. He is 
instructed by .the management what 
scenes, acts, and persons are to receive 
applause on the night of the first per- 
formance. 

It is quite generally known that a 
French actor never gets a reception as 
he enters the stage to play his part, but 
this neglect is speedily made up by ap- 
plause—great in accordance with the 
management’s idea of the actor’s great- 
ness—as he leaves the stage; and this is 
aside from whether or not he has just 
acted a scene powerfully, done credit 
to himself, the author, and the occasion, 
or merely taken up the latest cut in 
Paris derbies and walked off the stage. 
Paris audiences when bored by a play 
need not necessarily leave the theatre. 
They may while away the time, as they 
often do, by waging bets among one 
another as to the quality of applause 
that will send so and so off the stage, 
or how much such and such an actress 
paid the claque leader of the evening 
for the din of applause that has made 
the occasion a triumph for her. The au- 
thors are quite exempt from the claque. 
In fact, Paris audiences, in complete 
contrast to those of America, insist 
upon never seeing the author on the 
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stage. No French playwright has ever 
been seen on the stage of a Paris thea- 
tre—unless he was an actor in the play. 


Producing New Plays 


MY election to The Society of Au- 
thors accords me the privilege of look- 
ing over the lists of plays which are 
scheduled for production at the various 
theatres. The system of bringing out 
plays in the theatres of Paris is entirely 
different from that in vogue in America 
or in England. When a manager of a 
theatre arranges for the production of 
a number of plays at his theatre dur’ ig 
the season, he gives the author what is 
called “a blue billet” or card. When 
once given an author, it establishes his 
position in that theatre for the produc- 
tion of his play during the season. 
Should the manager not produce the 
play he is liable for a heavy forfeit. 
The billets are given by numbers, the 
manager naturally distributing them 
in accordance with his preference for 
the plays that he accepts. Should one of 
these plays meet with a great success, 
all the other authors billeted at the 
theatre are necessarily put off. By a 
rule of The Authors’ Society they are 
entitled to their play and a financial re- 
turn. If a fresh billet is issued, the play 
goes back to the management and new 
numbers are distributed. 

New York, London, Paris and Berlin 
—they seem more and more like so 
many market places for plays in adja- 
cent states to a manager traveling to 
and fro. Boundaries, whether of oceans 
or channels, mean less and less as a 
man searches for good plays. To walk 
down the pier of one of the great 
steamship lines in New York after a 
six months’ residence in Europe brings 
no special sensation of home coming— 
only an added zest to the day’s work. 
Plays, players and playwrights—what 
would life be without them? Could a 
man wish for more fascinating com- 
panions? 
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What My Career Means 
to Me 


By Mrs. LESLIE -CARTER 


AM afraid, from what I read of the world’s attitude toward 
players, that few, if any of us, are regarded as having high 
purposes or lofty aims. It is generally believed, I think, that 

the actor’s life is chosen because it is more or less a life of pleas- 
ure, of freedom from care and irksome responsibility, and be- 
cause it is imagined that there is some mysterious ethical force 
in the profession of players that relieves him, to a large extent, 
from the so-called “conventions,” which members of the less for- 
tunate professions are forced to obey. 

It is not for me to take up the cudgels for my brother and 
sister players—though I should never be found backward in de- 
fending slanders that are hurled against the stage by the ignorant ; 
but just now it is of what my career as an actress has meant to 
me that I must speak. 

For my career has meant everything in the world to me. 
Why should it not? It is, and always has been, since it first began, 
by far the biggest and the best thing in all my life. 


Fs & 


What of the beginning? I look back to the turning point of 
my life, when my mother and I were alone and the road stretch- 
ing ahead of me seemed interminable, blank, dusty, and indescrib- 
ably drear. It was a sudden impulse—an intuition—that made 
me resolve to go on the stage, and that was all I had for equip- 
ment—resolve! 

It would seem that everything nature had endowed me with 
was designed to discourage me from a stage career. I was too 
tall, my hair was the wrong color, my gestures were wrong, my 
voice was not adequate. Instead of discouraging me, these facts 
of my limitations only nerved me with greater courage to over- 
come the obstacles. It meant work, work, always work, and then 
more work, until by sheer force of circumstance, I came to learn 
that in any career, whether on the stage or not, the greatest joy 
in life is to be found in work. That is the crown of life. One of 
my favorite sources of help and inspiration is Mrs. Browning, 
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er and from nothing in all literature have I and my career gained 
s, such an uplift as from her poem. 
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Si) What are we set on earth for? Say to toil: ; 
J Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 

(>. For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 

NG And death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 

&No God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 

‘S) To wrestle, not to reign, and He assigns 

VAS All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 






For acy fellow workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labor to their heart and hand 

From thy hand and thy heart and thy brave cheer 

And God's grace fructify through thee to all. 

To realize the beauty and the truth of this is to be helped 
mightily on the weary march and the increasing battle of life. 
And my career on the stage has always helped me to realize that 
I, a woman and alone, had to fight in the ranks. Failures—who 
has not known them? Do you suppose that I, choosing the stage 
ZB for my career, hoped at one bound to reach the stars. Alas! it 
(A was three years before I had a speaking part! And all the time it 
iN was work and study and striving against the time when oppor- 
rs) tunity should come. 
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< It took courage—yes, and I thank God that I never looked 
3 on life with meticulous eyes. In all my time of preparation, my 


(S) one prayer was that I might have sufficient store of that moral 
a3) courage that helps us to bear with a stout heart the scorns of the 
ON world; that enables us to encounter; unawed and unafraid, the 

, «> loss of ease, of wealth, of friends, of love; to greet these misad- 
i ventures with a smile; to look forward calmly to the promised 3 
pi end, to keep on toiling, to keep on loving; to do honestly our 4 
3 work in the world—fearless to the end. q 
wy Do you remember the speech that George Eliot put into the 4 
vax mouth of old Adam Bede? a 
ae Pe 
{ I like to read about Moses best, in th’ old Testament. He 4 
ye carried a hard business well through and died when other folks q 
Me were going to reap the fruit: a man must have courage to look ¥ 
Vi after his life so, and think what'll come of it after he’s dead 
Yi sd) and gone. 
<i) eo 
it Two years of simply walking through parts—that was the 
pl 


beginning of my career. And then Katy Graydon in “The Ugly 
#x Duckling”; that was my first real part. I have not the will now 
? dy to rake among the ashes of the past and see by the newspaper 
notices what the critics thought of me. It did not last long, it is 
Ri} true, but it was my first trial; the first real step on the road of 










my career. 

% My next chance came with “Miss Helyett,” a comedy with 
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music, and oh, how I worked to prepare myself. The history of 
“Miss Helyett” is part of the history of the American stage, 
and it is not necessary for me to recount it here. The only thing 
that matters here is that the piece was not a success, and what 
I deemed a great opportunity was only another reverse. 

Discouraged? Of course I was, but not disheartened. In my 
soul I felt that the work I had done had been in a good cause 
and in the right direction. I knew that I was working unselfishly, 
not for the mere money that success would bring, but for the 
work’s sake—for success in itself. And so I had the courage to go 
my appointed way. 

For two years I vanished from the stage, but in that time 
never once lost sight of my career. The two years were years of 
study and work. I set my ideals high, and during that fallow 
period I dwelt with the masters—Shakespeare, Moliére, Racine, 
Corneille, Sheridan, Congrieve, Goldsmith—these kept me com- 
pany, and step by step I neared the time of my accomplishment. 


es Fe 


May I flatter myself that theatre-goers have not quite for- 
gotten my reappearance on the stage after two years of retire- 
ment? It may seem a drop from the sublime to the ridiculous to 
step from the masters of dramatic art to “The Heart of Mary- 
land,” a glorified melodrama, but considered rightly, it is not so; 
for “The Heart of Maryland” was fitting for its time and place. 
It was distinctly and distinctively American, and the part of 
Maryland Calvert, though it was drawn in bold outlines and 
lacked subtlety, yet it represented an ideal of American woman- 
hood and American patriotism that could not fail to stir the be- 
holder to 


noble thoughts and high and lofty ideals. 


“The Heart of Maryland” was a popular success, and it was 
the play that stamped, my career. It was the crucible into which 
I put my whole being: my art, my emotions, my life. What effect 
it had on the public I can only judge by the public plaudits and 
the praise of friends. Its effect on myself was to disclose to me 
my limitations and my powers. 

Without undue egotism, I may say that it showed me that it 
had been given to me to move the hearts of men and women; to 
stir their deepest emotions, and play upon them as an organist 
upon his keys. And with this knowledge came to me an under- 
standing of the responsibilities that my gifts entailed. 

I pray my readers not to think that I take myself or my art 
too seriously, but I cannot shirk the feeling that the player has a 
higher function than that of a mere Zafiy or clown to amuse the 
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a multitude. The duty that is laid upon us is a heavy one, and day Gu 





AC by day, as the theatre more closely touches the life of the people, 
Zi? it is becoming heavier. & 
‘a For the stage to-day is the great teacher of the people—it << 
Ye is the university of the poor. The ethical doctrine expounded ip 
») from the stage is, in many cases, the sole ethical teaching that (es 
reaches the people. The church has failed to keep pace with the Ne 
people’s spiritual or moral needs, and it is from the stage that ( 












kz, moral dogma is expounded ‘and the lessons of life are brought 7 

[SY home. ye 

ey I put on “Mme. Du Barry” and portrayed the character of 4, 
Cy 






At 
7 the woman who, once all powerful in France, ended her mis- 
S erable life on the guillotine. Can any one suppose that in thus 
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reproducing the happiness, the sorrows, the despair of this most 
wretched woman, I could lose sight of the underlying moral 
that every performance brought home to those who saw it? 
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¥)) ; Did I play “Zaza” just for the chance it gave me to display xs 
wf acting of a highly emotional quality: or “Camille” because it (Ry 
Gi) moved my audiences to tears; or “Kassa” because of its poetic {)) 
#2 beauty? Not so! I am glad of an opportunity to say that in my Wie 
















: = C3 portrayal of these so-called “bad women” of the stage I have 

. @ aN seen the fullest justification of my career. For if it has been DN 
; 2 ee), given me to portray them truly, then the labor, the study, the be 
E: 6 money I have expended has not been all in vain. For always these (é 
~<, Plays have shown more powerfully and strikingly than any dry- heed 
és)\\ as-dust sermon could—that true happiness in life is to be meas- aN 








YZ) ured always by goodness. | 
4 me You remember Sir Walter Scott’s dying words to his friend Fp 
E be Lockhart, “Be a good man, my dear.” If my career on the stage et 
4 Me has taught me anything, it has taught me that in that injunction 
Re) lies the one real key to a happy and a useful life. And so far as 
<j my-career as a player has given me, through my art, an oppor- 





tunity to inculcate this truth of Sir Walter Scott’s, so far, in- 








4 deed, have I felt myself justified in my choice of a life’s work. 

4 That, at least, is one thing that my career has meant to me. 

q Ss 2 id) 
4 What of the future? As in the beginning, I was quite alone, [WI 
4 so I am now—perhaps the one remaining woman in America \ . 


who is in very truth a player-manager. But it is the position I ¢ 
would, above all, choose. For whatever my career is, it is unham- (9) 
pered. I have free scope for my ideals, and what I have been able 4 
to do in the past has only whetted my ambition for the things I 


am yet to do. 
Often I have fallen short of the high artistic mark at which 
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I aimed, but this has not discouraged or embittered me. My pro- 
duction of John Luther Long’s “Kassa” last year cost me $76- 
000, but I would do it again were I able, just for the joy and 
gratification of giving a beautiful thing to the world. 

In one of the letters of Dr. Johnson I remember his saying: 
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Complaints are vain; we will try to do better another time. 
To-morrow and to-morrow. A few designs and a few’ failures, 
and the time of designing is past. 

That might seem, if thoughtlessly considered, rather a pes- 
simistic utterance, but, rightly understood, it is a stirring call 
to duty and to optimism. It should remind us how little use there 
is in this world, of idly complaining and bewailing our lot, of 
wasting our time regretting our follies and our failures. We are 
none of us so rich that we can afford the luxury of wasting time 
bemoaning our fate, crying over our mistakes. 
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The moving finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on. Nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel a half line 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 

And so, if I would sum up in a word what my career has 
meant to me, I should say: Work and Hope! Nor need it matter 
much what the work may be. 

With George Herbert we may remember that: 

Who sweeps a room as by Thy laws makes that and th’ action 
fine. 

To think this is to have the courage to front the future 
bravely ; to do your work in the world with all your might, nor 
to care greatly if you be misjudged and misunderstood. 

& & & 

Ars longa, vita breva est, is a good thought for the artist to 
cling to; for, as the applause dies. away and we come to the time 
when no longer shall the player “strut his brief hour upon the 
stage,” we can still look back on a career that has been meaning- 
ful; and, forward, to a time when: 

Only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall blame 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shafl work for 

fame: 


But each for the joy of the working, and each in his separate star 
Shall paint the thing as he sees it for the God of things as they 
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The Fairy Prince 


By DORIS COOPER 





There are many ways of getting what you want in this world, and as it 
happened, Lisle Manning, in the following short story of an actress’ vic- 
tory over some very serious obstacles; chose one that could not possibly 
have failed. It all makes a most charming tale and it reads like fact. 








I. 


T Forty-second Street, Lisle Man- 

ning boarded a Broadway surface 

car, southward bound. She found 
herself forced to stand, wedged in be- 
tween a large, corpulent, much bedia- 
monded individual, and a tall, angular 
woman, apparently all elbows and feet, 
over which she seemed to have no con- 
trol. This, thought Lisle, was just one 
more tribulation to add to her already 


lengthy list. She had tramped_ since 
early morning from one manager’s of- 
fice to another and had made the round 
of all the theatrical agencies to no avail ; 
and this with no breakfast or lunch, 
though it was long past the time for 


either. And here were sleek, well 
dressed men, lolling comfortably about, 
never thinking to offer her their seats, 
although she was so faint from fatigue 
and hunger that she felt it must be ap- 
parent to all the world. 

As the car jogged slowly along be- 
hinc a large truck, stopping suddenly 
every moment or so, she expected, at 
each jerk, to be thrown to the floor, for 
being a little person, her arm was too 
short to reach the overhanging strap, 
and she had been elbowed too far from 
the door to lean against it. 

In response to the conductor’s hoarse 
cry of “Fare!” she took out of her worn 
little purse a solitary five-cent piece 
from its hiding place in the folds of a 
ten dollar bill. There had been times 
when ten dollars had meant little. or 
nothing to her, but this particular ten 
dollars was all that stood between Lisle 


Manning and the end of everything, and 
it loomed colossal. For some time now, 
while her small supply of money had 
been dwindling away to nothing, she 
had guarded that ten dollars jealously, 
for she had a superstitious feeling that 
the breaking of it would be a sort of 
turning-point in her life. 

Until two years before, Lisle Man- 
ning had been cared for by an indulgent 
and extravagant father who had wan- 
dered around the world, speculating in 
anything and everything that took his 
fancy, from lotteries and horse races to 
great corporations and railroads. But 
he had speculated once too often, and 
the wreck which followed proved too 
much for his already failing health, and 
he had left Lisle, then little more than 
a child, alone in the world with an in- 
heritance of only a few hundred dol- 
lars. She had never lived long enough 
in any one place to make lasting friend- 
ships, so now she was thrown, unarmed, 
on her own resources. 

But Lisle was not at all dismayed. 
Everywhere she had been, her chief in- 
terest had always centered in the thea- 
tre, and her father, humoring her in 
this as in everything else, had taken her 
to see the greatest actors and finest 
plays all over the world. But she was 
not content to see it all from the darker 
side of the footlights ; she was sure that 
she, too, could act, and one of her earli- 
est recollections was her decision that | 
she should have a career, that some day 
she should become one of the really 
great actresses. And here she saw her 
chance to begin. 
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She had come to New York and in- 
vested almost all her small capital in a 
course at a dramatic school. She had 
shown a quite remarkable talent, and 
after her graduation from school she 
had secured, with very little difficulty, a 
New York engagement. The part given 
her was originally quite a small one, 
but Lisle had elaborated it and had ad- 
ded such inimitable little touches to it 
that she had made the hit of the piece. 
And although the play had proved a 
failure, the part of the gay French wid- 
ow, coupled with the name of Lisle 
Manning, was well known all over 
town. 

Lisle, quite naturally, supposed that 
she was well established and that all she 
would have to do now was to give her 
name and be handed nice fat parts in 
which she could make new and greater 
hits. But, to her consternation, she 
found that her name, instead of being 
an Open Sesame was a big handicap. 
The managers would look at her and 
say, “Oh, yes, Lisle Manning. Big hit 
as Madame Debomnaire. Sorry, haven’t 
any French character part now. Will 
remember you, though, if we do have 
anything in your line.” 

In vain did Lisle answer that French 
character parts were not her line, that 
she would much rather do something 
else, that her best work was in chil- 
dren’s parts, but that she could do many 
different sorts of things from farce to 
tragedy. But the managers merely 
shrugged their shoulders, and told her 
that the public did not care to see her 
in anything else but a similar part to 
the one she had already created, and 
that she would have to wait until some- 
thing like it turned up. 

Meanwhile, her small amount of 
money was dwindling with startling 
rapidity and her clothes were becoming 
more and more shabby, until finally it 
was difficult for her to obtain even an 
interview with any of the managers. 
And now she was down to her last ten 
dollars, the ten dollars she could not 
bear to break, and she was desperate. 
Once again she tried to freshen her al- 
ready much brushed clothes, had re- 
trimmed her old hat, and had started 
out once more on the weary rounds of 
dusty offices. But at the few places 
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where she had managed to pass the Cer. 
berus of the oute. office and had en- 
tered the sacred sanctum, there had 
been no work for her. Finaliy she 
turned her steps toward the dig build- 
ing that she had haunted most per- 
sistently during the last few weeks. She 
knew it was almost impossible to obtain 
an interview with Clyde Sargent, yet 
there was always the chance that she 
might, and it was he, of all others, who - 
was doing just the kind of work that 
she felt she could do best and longed 
to try. 

Clyde Sargent was a player as well 
as a manager who, this season, had won 
an artistic triumph. Some years before 
he had been pronounced by many of the 
critics as the coming actor of the day, 
but until this season he had done noth- 
ing that really verified this prediction. 
But now he had_-started a series of won- 
derful fairy plays, written at his sug- 
gestion by an eminent playwright, and 
he himself was to star in them.all. The 
first of this series was at once a popu- 
lar as well as artistic success, and was 
still running to crowded houses. It be- 
came the fad of the hour, the play that 
all New York must see. 

Perhaps the chief reason for its suc- 
cess was its enormous popularity with 
children. To them it was the most won- 
derful fairy tale they had ever heard, 
with a charming Fairy Prince for its 
leading character. This Fairy Prince 
became the hero of innumerable youth- 
ful dreams, and the chief topic of con- 
versation at all nursery teas. But the 
play was much more than a fairy tale; 
it was a charming little allegory, full of 
sunlight and the joy of living. The chief 
feminine part was that of an unhappy 
little girl who finally found contentment 
with the aid of her Fairy Prince. And 
there were numerous other children’s 
parts in the play. 

Lisle had been to see many perform- 
ances of it, and had realized it was just 
the sort of work she wanted to do. She 
thought that there must be similar parts 
in the other plays of the series and so 
she had tried to see Sargent. But each 
visit proved to be a vain one. Each time 
she was sent away on one pretext or = 
another. This morning, however, she ~ 
tried once more, and was told that he © 
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too busy to see her, that she would 
have to wait. And so she had waited 
for over two hours, only to learn that 
he had gone out another way some time 
before and had returned to his hotel. 

“So this,” she thought, bitterly, “is 

‘the kind of man the much beloved 
Clyde Sargent is.” 

And with hatred for the world in 
general, and for Clyde Sargent in par- 
ticular, she had turned homeward. 

The car jogged slowly on, and it 
seemed to Lisle that it took several 

' eternities to go a few blocks. At length 


some one left the car and Lisle sank into 


| the vacated seat. Sitting next her was a 
| little girl, perhaps ten years old, a pret- 
ty little thing, much beruffled and with 
» flying ribbons. She was talking excited- 
 lyto an older girl who was with her. 

» “Oh, Bettina,’ she was saying in a 
' voice quite audible to Lisle, “to think 
I've really talked my own self with the 
' Fairy Prince. And oh, he was so lovely, 
| even nicer than I expected. 

' “Oh, no,” she went on, in reply to 
» some query from the other girl, “mam- 
© ma didn’t know a thing about it. You 
| see, she took me to call on Mrs. Osburn 
' and we got to talking about the Fairy 
| Prince, and Mrs. Osburn asked me if 
| I knew that he lived right in that very 
| hotel. Of course I didn’t know, and she 
| told me he had the apartment just be- 
| low hers. Then they began talking about 
| horrid, uninteresting things and forgot 
| all about me. So I ran downstairs and 
| knocked at his door. I was pretty 
scared, but I covered up my ears and 
shut my eyes to help me stop thinking 
| about where I was going, and I just 
| went as fast as I could. 

| “And when a man opened the door, 
F 1 asked very quickly if I couldn’t 
| Please see the Fairy Prince just for one 


» minute ’cause I loved him so much. 


4 Well, then, he, himself,” (as the little 


| girl said this, her voice dropped to an 


"awed whisper and Lisle had to strain 


| her ears to hear) “he, himself, came 


= and asked me to come in, and I forgot 
| all about being scared. And he gave me 


» tea and cookies and sent up word to 


mamma that I was going to spend the 
afternoon with him so that she wouldn’t 

frightened about me, and I had the 
Most perfectest time ever.” 
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And she continued, joyously describ- 
ing all the details of her memorable 
visit ; but Lisle heard no more. She was 
buried deep in her own thoughts. 

The car had now reached Thirty- 
fourth, and Lisle motioned the con- 
ductor to stop. She left the car and 
turned almost unconsciously toward the 
big department store. She entered the 
shop, and with nervous fingers clasped 
tightly over her little purse, she made 
her way to the children’s department. 

Her father, she thought, had been a 
gambler, and she had inherited the 
gambler’s instinct. She would stake her 
all, as he had often done, to lose or win 
everything. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the much pompa- 
doured clerk, ‘this is the sweetest lit- 
tle dress with the pink ribbons, and has 
just been reduced to half-price. If the 
little girl looks anything like you, mad- 
am, it will be mighty becoming. And 
the little lingerie hat with the rosebuds 
will be just the thing to go with it. 
Now, just step this way, will you 
please. Shoes and underclothes are over 
here.” 

“Now, let me see,” she said after 
Lisle had bought a lacey petticoat and 
some little white shoes, and she began 
adding up a row of figures. “It comes 
to $9.75, please.” 

Lisle held her purse in a grip so tight 
that it hurt. Then she shut her eyes and 
opened her purse, and with outward 
calm handed the waiting clerk a much 
folded and worn ten dollar bill. 

In the sitting-room of his apartment, 
Clyde Sargent stormed up and down 
like a caged lion, pausing now and then 
to fling orders to his servant or to kick 
over an occasional piece of furniture. 

“Martin, bring me some of those 
Mexican cigarets, at once. Do you hear 
me? I said at once!” 

The man silently brought in a box 
and laid it on a small table. 

Sargent threw himself into a large 
leather chair by the table, took from his 
pocket two notes, reread them for the 
fifth or sixth time, hoping perhans that 
this time they would convey a different 
meaning, But no, their import was un- 
mistakable. The first was from Miss 
Viola Page, his leading woman, saying 
that she had fallen from-a horse and 
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had sprained her ankle, and that it 
would be impossible for her to continue 
with her part for some time to come. 
The second note was even shorter, 
merely a corroboration from Miss 
Page’s doctor. 

“Just like that miserable woman to 
go and sprain her ankle!” 

The remark was apparently ad- 
dressed to Martin, who was putting 
various chairs and stools back in their 
places ; at any rate, he felt a reply nec- 
essary. 

“Perhaps, sir,’ he ventured, 
couldn’t help it, sir.” 

Sargent glared at him. 

“Couldn’t help it! Of course she 
could help it! Do you hear me? Of 
course she could help it!” ' 

“Of course, sir, of course,” repeated 
the man, and retired to the safety of the 
adjoining room. 

The actor looked around him. 

“Where are those cigars, Martin? I 
told you cigars, and you brought me 
these miserable cigarets. You know I 
never touch them. Throw them out of 
the window. Quickly, do you hear?” 

Martin removed them carefully to 
the next room, until they should be 
called for again. 

Once more Sargent began a prome- 
nade of the room. He was really in a 
bad predicament. Miss Page, of course, 
had an understudy, but she was not 
competent to play the part. She knew 
the lines and business, of course, but 
she had no spontaneity, no buoyancy. 
The play would be ruined, he was sure, 
and all because of a sprained ankle. 

Martin broke in upon his revery. 

“Tf you please, sir,” he said, timidly, 
“there’s a little girl outside, askin’ if 
she might see you, sir.” 

“A little girl! What does she want? 
As if I had nothing better to do than 
to talk with little girls. Tell her I am 
busy, very busy, and see that she goes 
away at once!” 

“Yes, sir,’ and Martin started to 
leave the room. 

“Er—Martin, what does the little 
girl look like?” 

Sargent was fond of children and 
was secretly much flattered by their 
eagerness to see him. 

*‘She’s a real pretty little thing, sir.” 


“ 


she 


answered the man, “all lace and 
ribbons, sir.” ; 

“Show her in, Martin. Perhaps it 
will keep me from thinking about that 
blamed woman.” 

With the women whom he met social- 
ly and with all children, Clyde Sar- 
gent’s manner was ever courtly and 
deferential, and all his irritable bad hu- 
mor vanished at once and was replaced 
by a charming smile as he turned to 
greet his little visitor. 


Martin held aside the curtain of dull — 
gold cloth, which formed a becoming — 
background for the dainty little figure ~ 


that paused a moment on the threshold 


and then ran forward with outstretched — 


hands. 


“Oh,” she cried, in a soft little rip- q 
ple, “it is really my Fairy Prince. Oh, © 


I am so glad to see you!” 

And her big blue eyes smiled be- 
witchingly up at him. 

He took both her little hands in his 


and answered with the tone and smile ~ 


that had made him so much loved. 


“And I am so glad to see you. You L 
are a regular little fairy princess, your- % 


self. Here!” and he drew up a low 


chair. “This is a seat just about the 4 


righc size for a little lady like you. And 
may I ask your name?” 


simply. 

Her eyes were wandering around the 
room, beautiful in the simple luxury 
and charming good taste of its dull 


green and gold hangings and shining ~ 


mahogany. 

“What a lovely place you live in. It's 
all green, just like your forest home in 
the play, and the pretty gold looks just 
like the sun coming through the trees. 
Oh, I just love it!” 

And she laughed deliciously. 

Sargent always prided himself on his 


good taste, and his answer sounded ~ 


quite sincere. 

“I am very glad indeed that you like 
it. Now, I wonder if I could guess what 
you would like. Martin, bring in the 
largest pink box from the middle draw- 
er of my desk. 

“You see,” he explained to Lisle, “I 


always like to be prepared for little vis- a 
itors like you. So I have a special draw- = 
er in there filled with various colored | 
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le boxes. Ah, that’s it, here we are!” 

Martin brought in a large box tied 
with pink ribbons and handed it to 
Lisle. 

She opened it eagerly and gave a lit 
tle joyous cry as it proved to be filled 
with candy and bonbons. 

' “Oh, you dear, dear Fairy Prince!” 
_ she said. “I’m so very glad now I came. 
- Do you know, I’ve been wanting to see 

F you for some time now, but I was 

| afraid perhaps you might not want to 

see me. Are you always so nice to ev- 
erybody who comes to see you?” 

“Well, I am always glad to meet all 
little girls that care to come,” he an- 
swered. 

“Don’t you like to see grown-up la- 
dies when they call on you?” she in- 
quired, her eyes wide with astonish- 
ment. 

“Well, no,” he answered, almost bit- 
terly. His thoughts turned momentar- 
ily to the woman who was going to ruin 
his play. “No, I like little girls much 
better than women.” 

Lisle quickly changed the subject. 

“Tell me all about yourself, wont 


you, and all about the play? I do love 


it so.’ 
_ The actor would much rather have 
talked of something else, but he was 
very anxious to please his little visitor, 
who was so much more charming than 
any of the other children who had come 
to see him. She was such a dainty lit- 
tle creature, from her piquant childish 
face with its blue eyes and long golden 
curls to her little white shod feet. 

“What would you like to hear about 
the play, little Miss Lisle?” he asked 
gently. 

“Oh, tell me some of it. You know, 
I've been just lots and lots of times to 
hear it, and I can say some of what the 


little girl says all my own self. Would 


you like to hear me?” 

Without waiting for an answer, she 
sprang to her feet, and in a childish, 
father sing-song way began to repeat 
the lines of the first scene of the play, 
the scene where the Fairy Prince meets 
the unhappy little girl in the woods and 
teaches her to listen to the birds and 
understand what they are saying and to 
ota the leaves when they whisper 

0 tly. 
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Sargent listened to her, at first much 
amused. Then, as her voice, more and 
more, lost the sing-song tone, and more 
and more rang true and sincere he be- 
came really interested. At last, she be- 
gan acting it out, doing the very stage- 
business that she had seen done by Miss 
Page, but doing it a great deal better 
than she ever had, though at the time 
Sargent did not think of that. 

He had quite forgotten Miss Page, 
his troubles, had forgotten even himself 
and his surroundings. He was watching 
and thinking only of the dainty little 
figure in white and pink that was mov- 
ing gracefully around the room, and the 
soft, flute-like voice speaking the lines 
of the fairy play. And when, at length, 
at the end of a rather long speech, Lisle 
turned directly to Sargent and spoke the 
lines to him, he forgot himself com- 
pletely, took up his cue, and answered 
in the words of the play. And so they 
continued through the entire scene, re- 
hearsing it word for word, and acting 
it all out spontaneously, joyously. 

Martin, quite bewildered, had left 
the room, shaking his head silently. His 
master was quite beyond comprehen- 
sion. Finally, the end of the scene was 
reached, and as he spoke the last word, 
Sargent came to himself with the shock 
of a sudden awakening. 

He turned in wonderment to Lisle, 
who was standing limp and breathless, 
and slowly comprehension began to 
dawn upon him. Quickly, his look of 
bewilderment changed to one of wrath, 
and he cried out fiercely. ; 

“You’re no child, but who the devil 
are you? An actress, of course; no one 
else could do what you just did. But, 
what is your game? What did you play 
such a beastly trick on me for? Perhaps 
you are one of these women who think 
themselves my rivals, and you came and 
fooled me so you could turn me into the 
laughing-stock of the town. Is that it? 
Of all the despicable, cowardly things I 
ever heard of this is the worst. But I'll 
make you sorry! I'll make you wish you 
had never heard of such a man as Clyde 
Sargent. Who are you? What’s the 
matter with you? Why don’t you an- 
swer me?” 

Lisle’s brain was in a whirl; her 
thought’, seemed to be playing leapfrog. 
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Only one clear idea stood out from the 
rest; all was over now, she had failed, 
nothing mattered. 

“Yes,” she answered, dully, “you’re 
right. I’m not a child. I am an actress. 
But, oh, you are wrong about my trying 
to make you.a laughing-stock. I never 
did—I riever thought of it. You see I 
had no work and I was at the end of 
my rope. I went to see you and you 
were not there. Oh!” 

Here her voice broke. Lisle was sure 
it was her voice, yet it seemed to be 
coming from far away, and saying 
things quite different from what she 
was thinking. Now that the great strain 
was over, she had nothing to hold her 
up and she was weak and faint from 
fatigue and hunger. She swayed uncer- 
tainly, and continued in a small, weak 
voice. 

“Oh, you can imagine—no I don’t be- 
lieve you can imagine what it means to 
hunt day after day for work, all in 
vain, and to see your little all dwindling 
so rapidly and to see the end staring 
you in the face, so very near! I was 
desperate! I had to do something. Can’t 
you see? Can’t you understand? I had 
heard you were so kind, so I came. Oh, 
: AY Ege 


But her voice trailed off to nothing; 


she swayed, caught at the table, and . 


then fell unconscious to the floor. 

The next she knew she was lying on 
a pillowy divan, and some one was lean- 
ing over her, trying to force brandy be- 
tween her lips, and a gentle voice was 
saying. 

“There, she is coming to. There, how 
do you feel?” 

Lisle opened her eyes slowly. Yes, it 
seemed incredible, but the gentle voice 
was Sargent’s ; it was he who was bend- 
ing over her with such an air of con- 
cern. And Martin was hovering about 
with a wet sponge, smelling-salts, and 
a large brandy flask. 

Lisle raised her head, but fell back 
again among the pillows. 

“Do you feel better?” the actor asked, 
and his voice was troubled. “Do you 
feel better, child?” 

The girl looked up in surprise. He 
had called her “child.” Perhaps, after 
all, the awful scene she had just gone 
through was all a horrible nightmare; 
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perhaps he didn’t know; perhaps 
still thought her a child. She must te 
him then. 
“Oh, don’t call me that!” she cried 
“Not call you what?” he asked, . 
“A child.” 


to know why not. Of course you'r 
nothing but a child. Why, my gracious,” 
you can’t be twenty years old, a mere | 


. baby. Besides, no one but a child woul 


have done such a foolish thing as to 
faint that way. The idea! Not a child! 
Ah, your color is beginning to come 
back. That is good, very good! Oh, ~ 
Martin, isn’t that steak and those pota- 
toes ready yet. Hurry them up and 
bring them right in here.” 
Lisle opened her lips to speak. But, 
somehow, the words would not come, — 
and her eyes were filled with tears. At 
last, she managed to stammer out. 
“Oh, you are so good—so good!” 
“Good! Nonsense!” His voice was © 
almost gruff. “I’m a beast, that’s what 
I am. But never mind now. We are go- © 
ing to have a little party, you and I, all 
by ourselves.” | 
Martin was meanwhile bringing in, ~ 
first, a snowy covered table, and then — 
dishes, glasses, bottles, and steaming 
food. When all was ready, Sargent © 
gently helped Lisle into an easy chair 
by the table, piling pillows around her ~ 
in a sort of fortification. And he served 
her with an old-fashioned courtesy that — 
was peculiar to him, and was perhaps — 
the secret of half his charm. 
After a while he prevailed upon Lisle © 
to tell him all about herself and her — 
troubles. Very simply, she told him her ~ 
story, with no attempt to embroider the © 
truth or to work upon his sympathy. ¢ 
But Clyde Sargent was a good listener ~ 
and he had great understanding. His ~ 
life had not always been a bed of roses. — 
When she finished, he remained in si — 
lence for some time, gazing out of the 
window, with unseeing eyes. When he ~ 
turned toward her she saw that his eyes 
were filled with tears, and as he spoke, 
his voice trembled slightly. ; 
“Oh, you poor little girl!” he said. 
“You poor, brave little girl!” 
Then, his tone changed, and he 
in mock seriousness. ‘4 
“Ah, but wait until I have told you 
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my troubles. They are really serious 
and tragic.” 

And then he told her lightly of Miss 
Page’s sprained ankle, of the disaster to 
the play her absence meant, and how 
generally wretched he had been when 
she first entered like a streak of sun- 
shine. 

“And don’t you see, little girl, that 
your coming was really the work of 
Fate,” he added, earnestly. “Here were 
you, laden with talent and genius, sore- 
ly in need of work, and here was I, 
with an unfilled position on my hands, 
sorely in need of talent and genius. 
Don’t you see how we both needed each 
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other? And now that we have found 
each other, there must be no more part- 
ing. Tell me, Miss Lisle, you will ac- 


_ cept the position that. Miss Page has 


given up, wont you? I must have my 
mind set at rest at once.” 
Lisle could not trust herself to speak, . 


’ but the gratitude shining from her eyes 


was answer enough. 

Sargent observed her and quickly 
raised his wine glass. 

“T drink your health, Miss Lisle; the 
health of my future leading lady.” 

“And I,” answered Lisle, in a soft 
little ripple, “I drink to my Fairy 
Prince!” 


The New Theatre 


By VAN NESS HARWOOD 








The following is the first official announcement of the completion of 
plans for opening New York’s endowed New Theatre, a project that 
will be watched with interest not only by the rest of America but by 
Europe as well, It marks a great advance in our dramatic art. 








HE palatial New Theatre, founded 
T by representative citizens of New 

York, which is now nearing com- 
pletion at Central Park West and Six- 
ty-second Street, will open its first sea- 
son Monday night, November 8, with 
Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
During the first six weeks of a season 
of about thirty the repertoire will, in 
addition to “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
consist of “The Cottage in the Air,” by 
Edward Knobloch; “The Nigger,” by 
Edward Sheldon; “Strife,” +by John 
Galsworthy, and Sheridan’s “School for 
Scandal.” The presentations will be 
made by the New Theatre Company, a 
strictly stock organization, the members 
of which have been recruited with great 
care, and in which no player will be 
“featured,” or “starred.” While it is 
fully realized that the leading parts will 


» always require interpreters of special 


eminence, the particular aim of the 
theatre will be, by careful attention to 
minor rdles and all details of stage- 
management and presentation, to insure 
productions of uniform, artistic excel- 
lence. 

The Theatre’s Policy 


ALTHOUGH the theatre will be de- 
voted to the presentation of dramas— 
musical comedies, spectacles and the 
like having no place in its repertcire— 
light opera will be given twenty evening 
and twenty matinée performances dur- 
ing the winter. Announcement concern- 
ing this departure will be made by Mr. 
Andreas Dippel, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, under whose direction 
the operas will be presented by mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Company. The 
idea that the New Theatre’s repertoire 
is to consist mainly of standard or so- 
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called ‘“‘classical’” works, and that the 
institution is intended primarily for the 
amusement of a small social set, or that 
its players are to be mainly “advanced,”’ 
“faddish,” and “literary,” is not found- 
ed upon fact. The theatre will make its 
appeal, and depend for its success, up- 
on the whole body of intelligent play- 
goers. In truth, it is hoped to make this 
institution as distinctly democratic and 
civic as is the Comedie Francaise. This 
statement is borne out by the fact that 
but one-third of the repertoire consists 
of so-called “standard” or “classic’’ 
works, while the rest comprises brisk, 
wholesome comedies and popular plays. 
In making the selections Director Ames 
has striven to keep abreast of all 
worthy dramatic movements at home 
and abroad, as it is the belief of the 
directorate that’ the cardinal function 
of the drama is to entertain. In other 
words, The New Theatre is not to be 
made a school for the select few, 
wherein a dull or tedious play of merit 
will be kept upon the stage for the pur- 
pose of instructing its patrons, but a 
playhouse for the public at large. The 
standard works to be presented have 
been drawn from a field so extensive 
that a suitable selection was not diffi- 
cult and they as well as modern plays 
will continue in the repertoire only for 
as long or short periods as their worth 
and popularity warrant. This is the only 
system under which the run of a play 
favored by the patrons can be continued 
without postponing the production of a 
drama which may appeal to a smaller 
number of playgoers. 


The Opening Dramas 


IN “Antony and Cleopatra,” chosen 
as the initial offering, a new version 
specially prepared for The New The- 
atre will be employed. Furthermore, the 
dramas, so far as the mounting is con- 
cerned, will be somewhat different from 
the ordinary Shakespearian setting. 
That the scenic investiture has been de- 
signed by Jules Guerin, the noted artist, 
and the costumes by Mr. Bell, guaran- 
tees a production artistic and histori- 
cally accurate. The drama, as is well 
known, is one of Shakespeare’s greatest, 
but the work has seldom been per- 
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formed owing to the immense strength 
of the company required to enact it. It 
was last presented in New York some 
yéars ago by Mrs. Brown-Potter and 
Mr, Kyrle Bellew. Mr. Sothern will in- 
terpret the part of Antony and Miss 
Marlowe that of Cleopatra. Others to 
enact important roles are Messrs. Brun- 
ing, Anson, Gottschalk, Buckstone, 
Stanford, Wendell, Balsar, Johnson, 
North, Melick and Cordoba, and Mmes, 
Forbes-Robertson, Busley and Bate- 
man-Hunter. 

Mr. Edward Knobloch’s “The Cot- 
tage in the Air,” the first new play of 
the season, will, according to the pres- 
ent plan, be produced four days later, 
on Thursday night, November 11, This 
is a fantastic comedy of rather delicate 
texture, and is based on a story by the 
author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” Mr. Knobloch is an Amer- 
ican, a graduate of Harvard University, 
and will be remembered as the author 
of “The Shulamite.” After he was 
graduated Mr. Knobloch went abroad, 
where he studied stage technique, acted 
in several English companies and ulti- — 
mately became literary advisor to Miss 
Lena Ashwell, the English actress, with 
whom he continued through several ex- 
ceptionally successful seasons. The pre- 
sentation will serve to introduce several 
members of the company who did not 
appear in “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
They are Miss Wyndham, Mr. Cart- 
wright, Miss Coghlan, Mrs. Sol Smith 
and Miss Sitgreaves. Others in the cast 
will be Messrs. Balsar, Gottschalk, 
Stanford, Johnson and North. 

“The Nigger,” one of the next dram- 
as due for production, is distinctly 
American in theme. Mr. Edward Shel- 
don, its author, is the writer of “Salva- 
tion Nell,” in which Mrs. Fiske won 
success, and is regarded by critics gen- 
erally as an American dramatist of ex- 
traordinary promise. He has laid his 
scenes in an undetermined part of the 
South of to-day and deals with a novel 
and unusual side of the negro question 
—one of the most vital issues of con- 
temporary American life. The drama 1s 
of the strong, emotional type, and is re- 
garded as possessing exceptional liter- 
ary and acting merit. The scenery has 
been designed by Mr. Bell. The cast will _ 
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jnclude Messrs. Sothern, Cartwright, 
Johnson, Osbourne and Melick, and 
Mmes. Marlowe, Sitgreaves and Sol 
Smith. 

“Strife,” another of the new plays, 
will afford Mr. Calvert his first oppor- 
tunity to appear here as an actor. 
“Strife” was the most ‘noteworthy 
drama of London’s last season, and ad- 
ded materially to the prestige of Mr. 
John Galsworthy, its author, whose re- 
cent efforts have met with marked suc- 
cess in England. The story deals in new 
fashion with the perpetual struggle be- 
tween capital and labor, and besides be- 
ing absorbing, carries with it a striking 
lesson. It was originally written for 
English audiences, but American con- 
ditions were found to be so similar that 
Mr. Galsworthy decided for this pro- 
duction at The New Theatre to transfer 
the scenes to Western Ohio, where they 
are laid in and about a tin-plate mill 
during a lockout, such as recently oc- 
curred in Pennsylvania. Mr. Platt, the 
producer, has just returned from Ohio, 
where he went to obtain actual atmos- 
phere and local color. The cast will in- 
clude besides Mr. Calvert, Messrs. 
Cartwright, Anson, Gottschalk, Stan- 
ford, Johnson, McVay, Balsar and 
Wendell, and Mmes. Sol Smith, Law- 
ton, Forbes-Robertson and Sitgreaves. 

“The School for Scandal,” chosen as 
the second of the standard works, will 
be produced by Mr. Calvert. It will be 
treated in a new and fresh manner, in 
which most of the old traditions, with 
which the acting of the play is at pres- 
ent encumbered, will be swept away. 
The presentation will be made much as 
in the time of Sheridan, its author. The 
cast will show the full acting strength 
and acting capacity of the company. 


A Real Stock Company 


THE repertoire system is simple and 
effective, and similar to those used at 
the opera houses. Subscription dramatic 
ances will be given alternate 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday even- 
ings, and alternate Wednesday and 
Thursday matinées. All other perform- 
afices, save operatic, will be non-sub- 
Scription. Each series has been so ar- 
| tanged that a subscriber may witness 
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once each drama or opera. Every pre- 
miere dramatic performance will come 
on a non-subscription night. A series 
for these premiere nights is being ar- 
ranged and those so desiring may now 
subscribe. The theatre box-office will 
open Monday, October 25, when seats 
for subscription and non-subscription 
performances will be sold. The sale of - 
seats for the former has already been 
most gratifying. 

The seat prices for the dramatic per- 
formances are the same as those at any 
high-class Broadway theatre, from 50 
cents to $2, and those for opera per- . 
formances, the same as at the opera 
houses, from $1.50 to $5, according to 
location. As has been repeatedly stated, 
the statutes of the theatre’s organiza- 
tion expressly provide that its founders 
and promoters shall receive no profits. 
Should any accrue, and it is hoped that 
the institution may be self-sustaining, 
they will be devoted to a pension or en- 
dowment fund, or to some use in keep- 
ing with the character of the enterprise. 

It cannot be too plainly stated that 
there will be no “stars” in The New 
Theatre company, that is, in the accept- 
ed sense of the term. While with few 
exceptions each player has achieved 
fame, and, in the majority of instances, 
has toured from one to ten years as a 
star, the theatre will not be conducted 
on a starring basis. No player will be 
allowed to overshadow the others to a 
greater extent than ability and the scope 
of the part assigned warrant, and no 
player will be “featured” by the thea- 
tre itself. The aim all along has been to 
build up a working stock organization 
by which every part in a play may be 
completely and intelligently acted, 
thereby giving a play, as a play, its 
fullest artistic effect. Neither has ability 
been sacrificed that a name may be em- 
ployed for advertising purposes. A 
mere glance at the roster proves beyond 
question that The New Theatre has 
gathered a remarkable and promising 
company of players. 

The company, when fully organized, 
will comprise about forty players. 
Those already assigned to appear in the 
plays announced include Mr. Edward 
H. Sothern, Mr. Charles Cartwright, 
Mr. A. E. Anson, Mr. Albert Bruning, 
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Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk, Mr. Henry 
Stanford, Mr.‘Ben. Johnson, Mr. Row- 
land Buckstone, Mr. William McVay, 
Mr. Charles Balsar, Mr. Jacob Wen- 
dell, Jr., Mr. Pedro de Cordoba (cor- 
rect), Master John Tansey, Miss Julia 
Marlowe, Miss Rosé Coghlan, Miss 
Olive Wyndham, Miss Jessie Busley, 
Mrs. Sol Smith, Miss Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson, Miss Beverly Sitgreaves, 
Miss Thais Lawton, Miss Leah Bate- 
man-Hunter and Miss Vida Sutton. 
Mr. Louis Calvert, who was brought 
from London to produce the standard 
dramas, is an actor of great ability as 
well as a stage director of long experi- 
ence, and will appear in several impor- 
tant rdles. Of equal eminence in their 
respective fields are Mr. George Foster 
Platt, producer of modern dramas; 
Messrs. Wilfred North and Frederick 
Stanhope, assistant producers; Mr. El- 
liott Schenck, musical director, and Mr. 
Edward Hamilton Bell, art director. As 
is already known, the directorate of the 
playhouse comprises Mr. Winthrop 
Ames, director; Mr. Lee Shubert, man- 
ager, and Mr. John Corbin, literary 
manager. The acting manager is Mr. 
Edward E. Lyons; the house treasurer, 
Mr. Jed F. Shaw. 


The Staff a Notable One 
MR. LOUIS CALVERT, the emi- 


nent producer and actor, who is to stage 
The New Theatre’s standard dramas 
and appear in important parts, was 
born in Manchester, England, in 1859. 
He was a son of the late Charles Cal- 
vert and made his first appearance at 
the Theatre Royal, Durban, Natal, in 
1878. In the following year he went to 
Melbourne, Australia, and returned to 
England in 1880, where he toured with 
Mr. * Dewhurst, Miss Wallis and 
Mr. Osmond Tearle, and played a stock 
season with Miss Sarah Thorne at 
Margate. He was also seen at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in “A Run of Luck.” In 
1887 he was with Irving at the Lyceum 
and in 1890 he formed his own com- 
pany, which produced a large number 
of Shakespeare’s. plays, Browning’s 
“The Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” Ibsen’s 
“Rosmersholm,” Goethe’s “Clavigo,” 
and Ibsen’s “An Enemy of the People,” 
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the latter on tour. He assisted Beer- 
bohm Tree in some of his Shakespear- 
ian productions, notably “Julius Ce. 
sar.” He staged “Cyrano de Bergerac” 
at Wyndham’s in 1900, appeared with 
Miss Julia Neilson in “Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury,” at the Globe; and played 
John ‘Broadbent in “John Bull’s Other 
Island,” as well as other réles, at the 
Court. He later appeared at Wyndhan's 
in “Captain Drew on Leave,” and with 
Granville Barker’s famous organization 
at the Court in “Major Barbara.” Since 
then he has produced “Amasis” and 
“Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” the: latter at 
the Haymarket in October, 1907. Dur- 
ing 1908 he appeared at the St. James 
as James Mortimore, in Pinero’s “The 
Thunderbolt ;” at the Aldwych, and 
Captain Williams, in “Paid in Full,” 
and at the Lyric as Pistol, in “King 
Henry V.” Some idea of Mr. Calvert’s 
great versatility may be had from the 
fact that in one evening he once ap- 
peared as the boy, Scroop, the Consta- 
ble of France, Bates, Captain Jamy and 
the Duke of Burgundy in “King 
Henry V.” 

Mr. George Foster Platt, producer of 
modern dramas, has staged plays in 
New York less than five years, but he 
has made a notable reputation. Before, 
he became a producer Mr. Platt tried 
acting with success, joining Daniel 
Frohman’s Lyceum Theatre company, 


in which he played a small part in “The © q 


Marquise.” He then traveled for a year 
under the same management, appearing 
in “Sweet Lavender.” After three years 
with the Palmer Stock Company and 
with Miss Kate Claxton, he left the 
stage to embark in the paper-making 
business and to manage a mill at Den- 
ver. He eventually returned to the 
stage in San Francisco, where he began 
his career as stage manager at the Al- 
cazar Theatre. During a period of nine 
years he acted in and stage-managed 
plays for stock companies in San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis and Milwaukee. During 
this time he “put on” in the neighbor- 
hood of five hundred works. He has a+ 
so produced and traveled with two 
plays of his own, namely, “The Master — 
of Ceremonies” and “Frederick the — 
Great,” in which Mr. Lewis Morrison = 
starred. While with the Tannhausef = 
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Stock Company in Milwaukee he wrote 
and produced several plays during a 
period of four years. During the past 
three years he has produced many plays 


in this city, among them being “The. 


Man on the Box,” “The Three of Us,” 
“The Triangle,” “The Coming of Mrs. 
Patrick,” “The Worth of a Woman” 
and “This Woman and This Man.” 

Mr. Elliott Schenck, the theatre’s 
musical director, is the son of the Rey. 
Noah Hunt Schenck, D. D., once rector 
of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn. He 
studied music, including theory, piano 
and violin, at the Dresden Conservatory 
and then spent three years in Berlin, 
where he became proficient in composi- 
tion, orchestration and other , branches 
of the art under Prof. Heinrich Urban, 
teacher of Paderewski and Josef Hoi- 
man. The latter was with him at the 
time and played Mr. Schenck’s compo- 
sitions in concert. On returning to Am- 
erica Mr. Walter Damrosch engaged 
Mr. Schenck as assistant conductor of 
his German Opera Company. While 
thus employed he conducted “Lohen- 
grin,” “Tannhauser,” “Il Trovatore,” 
and other standard works. For two 
years he conducted the musical festivals 
in Albany, and for four summers con- 
ducted the daily concerts of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra at Willow 
Grove, Philadelphia. For three years he 
was first conductor of the Savage 
Grand Opera Company, touring the 
country and conducting such works as 
“Lohengrin,” “Carmen,” “Faust” and 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Mr. Schenck is 
widely known as a lecturer as well as a 
conductor and composer. 

The New Theatre’s art director, Mr. 
Edward Hamilton Bell, was born in 
London and trained as an artist in the 
Slade School and in the studio of his 
uncle, Sir Edward J. Poynter, Bart., 
P.R.A. Acting on the advice of Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert, he went on the stage in one 
of Gilbert’s plays, then being presented 
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by Sir Charles Wyndham. He then 
came to America under contract with 
the late Augustin Daly to play in Pin- 
ero’s “The Magistrate.” He appeared in 
this and other pieces at Daly’s Theatre, 
and played for a season with Mme. 
Modjeska. He then left the stage and 
resumed the practice of his art, becom- 
ing a decorator and senior member of 
the New York firm of Hamilton Bell 
& Company. Mr. Bell has since been 
more or less identified with the theatre, 
having from time to time designed scen- 
ery and costumes for many notable 
plays both standard and modern, and 
has mounted settings for Sir Henry 
Irving and other famous producers. Mr. 
Bell assisted actively in founding the 
Fine Arts Federation and the Munici- 
pal Art Society. He was the first secre- 
tary of both. 

Mr. Wilfrid North, assistant pro- 
ducer, was for four seasons stage man- 
ager for Mrs. Fiske in “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,” and Captain Dobbin in 
“Becky Sharp.” He later played four 
seasons with Miss Marlowe, after which 
he was featured by Mr. James K. 
Hackett in Mr. Hackett’s own réle of 
Stephen Brice, in “The Crisis.” In this 
play he supported Miss Isabel Irving 
for two seasons. Mr. North then went 
in for stage management solely. Last 
year he coached the Harvard Dramatic 
Club, and when Miss Maude Adams 
presented “Joan of Arc” at the Harvard 
Stadium he was selected to play the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

Frederick Stanhope was for four 
years general manager of the Broadway 
Theatre, London, where he produced 
the annual pantomimes. He assisted 
Mr. Calvert in the production of “Ama- 
sis,” which was subsequently booked 
and toured under his direction. He has 
a practical knowledge of scenes and 
properties and construction, and elec- 
tricity and its application to ” uses 
of the stage. 














Back to It 


By BURR McINTOSH 


_ [Eprtor’s Note—Mnr. McIntosu gave up a well established posi- 
tion on the stage in 1900 with the avowed intention of never acting 
again. His activities in the meantime have included professional 
photography, magazine publishing, newspaper correspondence, 
political campaigning, public lecturing—the word “lecturing” is 
here wittingly used in all its meanings and shades of meaning— 
and “benevolent assimilation :” this last as a member of the expe- 
dition that Presipent Tart, then Secretary of War, headed to the 
Philippines at a time, in 1902, when they were causing, like Charles 
Surface, “several worthy persons some uneasiness.” Mr. McIn- 
TOSH resumed acting on April 19 last, after an absence from the 
stage of exactly nine years, taking up the title part of “A Gentleman 
from Mississippi” as the head of the Chicago cast of that comedy.] 
HE experiences—or, better, the narratives—of most actors 
serve mainly, I fear, to cultivate the romantic temperament 
in laymen—and laywomen. Surely they do not affect life as 
it is lived nor do they involve any essential measure of mere fact. 
Personally, I can fancy no more prosaic form of life than that 
of the theatre, whether one undertakes it in the obscurity of the 
small towns, where uncounted thousands annually make some 
sort of a living, or in the world’s great cities, where the business 
of the theatre rather than its so-called “art” keeps a-going so 
very many persons that it is entitled to be ranked among the 
great industries of the day. I have taken part in varied activities 
that go to make up the sum of the world’s daily toil, and, to me, 
the theatre contains less romance than any of the others. There 
was, for example, more “bing” and go, and what the Britishers 
call “twit” to things in a day of newspaper-reporting, in Philadel- 
phia, in the mid-’80’s, than in a whole season of the theatre. I 
would not trade place with Moliére in the archives of the stage 
if, to do so, I should be compelled to give up my memories, with 
their recollective thrills, of the days I spent in Cuba as we set- 
tled the little affair with Spain. That was life! 
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What has the theatre ever had to offer a man of soul, and 
sensitiveness, and eager understanding to compare at all with 
that trip to the Philippines with Mr. Taft, the great man who 
has been made President? I do not refer to the pageantry of it 
all; nor to that superb glide across the Pacific; nor to the cere- 
mony that marked every step of the way; nor to the kowtowing 






































that took place wherever we made a landing: to none of these 
things nor cognate things, but to the realization that I was per- 
mitted to take part in an essentially modern transaction, wherein 
a man who had naturally found a logical place high in the coun- 
cils of our nation was dispatched to let an island people know 
that they had a new and wise and just government in place of 
the Spain that had oppressed them through the centuries. 

Has the theatre ever had anything to offer to compare with 
that appeal to the imagination? Mr. Taft undertook that mission 
in exactly the same spirit that your attorney would drop in to 
see the chap who has been annoying ‘you with threats and a 
damage-suit. And, when he got back to his office, he had left an 
impression on the country and on the universe that an uncommon 
situation had developed a big man—a man as big in skill and 
worth and brain as the cartoonists good naturedly make him in 
mere girth. 

I haveshad, in my days on the stage, some “big’’ rdles to 
play—tr6les big in their appeal to sentiment, to fancy, to imagina- 
tion, to the creative faculty that must lie somewhere in every 
man; but I have yet, my masters, to be given a role, or e’en to 
have read or seen acted a role that enlisted my soul, and my sin- 
cerity, and my anxiety to convince, as did the opportunity given 
me when I stepped forth on a non-illusive platform to talk co the 
public about our country and its future as J see them. I under- 
score the personal pronoun here for more reasons than one: I 
know there will be from some of my readers a ready question as 
to who cares what J think, and I know that I have given this sub- 
ject more thought than the average man. And I am sincere when I 
write that I am repaid a hundred-fold if my lectures have aroused 
to similar thought one-tenth of the multitudes that have listened 
to me from coast to coast and from the Canadian frontier to the 
Gulf shore. 
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“The thrill of the theatre,’ eh? I have played with some of 
the most important men and women who have graced the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage, here and abroad, in the last twenty-five years 
—I was in the Augustin Daly company with Miss Ada Rehan, 
Mrs. Gilbert, Miss Isabel Irving, John Drew, George Clarke, and 
James Lewis; in the first “Trilby” cast with that fine souled gen- 
tleman and generous, kindly artist, Wilton Lackaye ; I have acted 
in the companies headed by N. C. Goodwin, Miss Maxine Elliott, 
Miss Kate Claxton, E. S. Willard, William H. Crane; I have 
acted réles which the primate of American playwrights, Augustus 
Thomas, did me the honor to write specially for me; and I have 
been in plays, as the head of the company, that were designed 
for my own stellar use; but—the “thrill of the theatre” through 




















none of them equaled for me the thrill I knew in the nights when 
I paraded Pittsburgh’s streets with a marching club of six-feet- 
tall men singing “Tippecanoe” with a view of doing my part in 
making Benjamin Harrison President of the United States. To 
be a factor, however small, in a legitimate influencing of a free 
people in their choice of a federal head meant more to me than 
evoking applause and laughter in the realm of Make Believe. 

So, you see, I cannot be traditional, and say that the call of 
the grease-paint was not to be denied. I came back to it because 
it proved commercially attractive at a period in my affairs when 
commerce meant something to me. This confession surely entitles 
me to credence for what I have to write concerning the improve- 
ment I have found in the theatre. 
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That improvement has been immeasureable in every direc- 
tion—toward business-methods, toward art, toward a higher 
standard in every classification of theatricals. The plays of the 
period make for a greater naturalism and a higher illusion than 
those of ten years ago. The general spirit of acting has pro- 
gressed toward the same goal. Why, I recall that in 1892 we 
thought the dialogue of “In Mizzoura” radical in its freedom 
from stage-artifice. Mr. Goodwin, as the Pike County Sheriff, had 
to say, calmly and deliberately: “Why, you’re a damned fool!” 
I, as the big Blacksmith, had to say, in disgust and anger: “O, 
Hell!” We were all afraid of those expletives. When they “got 
over” we felt that the age of artifice was done; that we had en- 
tered on a period of hyper-naturalism that was all but photo- 
graphic and phonographic. 

I return—after nine years of what was virtually not even a 
lay playgoer’s interest in the stage—and find that our playwrights 
and our actors and our stage-managers alike are so earnest that 
they shoot, sometimes, too far t’other side, making no allowance 
for the exaggeration necessary for illusion. That, I always 
thought, was the failing of the first of our playwrights and 
stage-managers and actors—he was all three in one, and excelled 
as all three—the late James A. Herne, who preached the gospel 
of realism in our theatre. So desirous was he of sending the les- 
son home that he wasted time on unimportant details. I recall 
that in one of his plays a turkey-dinner was cooked on the stage. 
It was a perfect thing—that dinner; the smell of the roasting 
bird floated out over the footlights and made us hungry! But it 
was not drama; and the play had to stop the while the dinner 
was cooked, served and eaten. If I have one criticism to make of 
the theatre of to-day, it is that too many of our authors, actors 
and stage directors are cooking dinners. 






































I think that naturalism goes as far as it mesy go in “A Gen- 
tleman from Mississippi.” And in that exact cajpture of plausible 
manner, I think, resides the appeal of the play. I saw it for the 
first time when the role of Senator Langdon was offered me. 
That fine actor, Thomas A. Wise, was Langdom—and, as every- 
body probably knows, co-author of the play. He joined Mr. 
Brady, Mr. Grismer, and me after the performance, and asked 
me how I liked my new rédle. 

“It is not for me, Tom,” I replied: “you wrote the play, and, 
therefore, you know what you are doing when you act its chief 
part. And, if—” 

“Why, bless your soul!” he exclaimed, interrupting me on 
my “if,”—‘‘we wanted you from the beginning; at least J wanted 
you. The firm here insisted on my playing in my own play. True, 
when I began working on it, I intended the rdle for myself, but it 
ran away from me. And there ought to be no need of telling an 
old newspaper-man like you that a man is a Langdon in his mind 
and soul, and not in his girth or his height.” 

“Exactly what I should think,” I replied, relieved, “but you 
see, I didn’t know that-” ; 

Again he interrupted me. 

“You didn’t know that I could possibly think better of my 
play than of myself as an actor?” he said, finishing out my 
thought better than I should have had the nerve to do. 
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And “Tom” Wise, in that meaty phrase of his—‘‘a man is a 
Langdon in his mind and soul, and not in his girth or his height” 
—involved the true theory of naturalism in our acting and in- 
terpretation in the theatre of to-day. It is just in this respect that 
I find the theatre has most improved. Ten years ago, a manager 
seeking to duplicate casts of “A Gentleman from Mississippi” 
would have begun by hanging on his office-wall a lithograph of 
Mr. Wise. Then he would have sent for a batch of actors able to 
affect the Yazoo dialect, line ’em up, and select the one who 
looked most like the figure of Langdon on the lithograph. I do 
not honestly believe that either A. M. Palmer or William A. 
Brady ever would have-dared to send out second and third and 
fourth casts of “Trilby” had it not been that the whiskers of 
Svengali constituted ninety per cent. of the rdle for the stage. 
Those whiskers broke poor Lackaye’s monopoly; else, he might 
still be playing the hypnotist. 























The Passing of Clyde Fitch 


By JOHNSON BRISCOE 








The death of Clyde Fitch removes from the theatrical world of Ameri- 
ca one of its most picturesque figures, and from the American world of 
letters its foremost dramatist. This article will be read with interest by 
every one familiar with the works that came from his prolific pen. 








T SEEMS an impossible, incredible 

thing to chronicle the death of a man 

who with ten or more successful 
years behind him, had every reason to 
anticipate an equally distinguished rec- 
ord for at least as many years to come. 

Clyde Fitch was one of the most 
poignantly vital figures that the stage 
world has ever known. His contribution 
to the play-literature of the stage was 
simply prodigious, no American play- 
wright of modern times in any way ap- 
proaching his prolific output. Naturally, 
much may be argued against such a 
course: that a man cannot do good 
work under such pressure—‘a case of 
quantity and not quality”; but Mr. 
Fitch believed in a strenuous, hard- 
working youth, taking his best powers 
at fever heat, so that when the day of 
his literary abdication should arrive 
(and dramatists are especially vulner- 
able in this respect) he would be able 
to look back upon a great deal of ac- 
complished result, and still be young 
enough to enjoy his enforced retire- 
ment when “written out.” Many there 
are who attribute his sudden death to 
just this eager zeal to accomplish more 
than he was physically able to with- 
stand. 

Author of Fifty Plays 


AT the time of his death Mr. Fitch 
was just forty-four years of age, hav- 
ing been born May 2, 1865, and he 
stood, sponsor for over fifty different 
plays, embracing a wide variety of sub- 
jects, ranging from English history, of 
both the Stuart and Brunswick periods, 


to that of the American Revolution, 
and from scenes of bucolic, rural sim- 
plicity to those of New York’s ultra 
social set. He was especially well liked 
for his plays that showed the short- 
comings and foibles of the exclusive 
society world, many critics and theatre- 
goers believing him to be our repre- 
sentative dramatist of this particular 
type of play. In all probability he was 
—it is not a field in which playwrights 
should come a cropper—but time and 
again I have seen his characters, sup- 
posedly irreproachable, unimpeachable 
in all forms of “society” deportment 
say and do things upon the stage that 
would never be tolerated by people of 
birth and breedinz, be they residents of 
New York or Kalamazoo. At that, how- ~ 
ever, he probably had the trick of. han- 
dling certain forms of our smart set, 
especially their weaker side, better than 
any of his contemporaries. 

It has also been contended, time and 
time again, that his plays lacked real 
backbone, and that his characters were 
mere puppets, spouting the banal inani- 
ties of alleged “smartness.” In a meas- 
ure this statement is true enough; he 
was guilty of this offense times without 
number, but—and this I would put for- 
ward in terms superlative, no drama- 
tist, from Will Shakespeare to Eugene 
Walter, or from Moliere to Channing 
Pollock, also admitting Ibsen, Haupt- 
mann, and Sudermann, into the same 
arena, could in any way surpass him in 
his wonderful drawing of the sex 
feminine. All of Mr. Fitch’s female 
characters, or at least the greater 
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ber of them, were drawn with the 
skill of a masterhand. It often seemed 
almost uncanny that a member of the 
' opposite sex could draw such a remark- 
able, scalpel-like, often pitlessly unkind 
picture of the fair sex; that they were 
always faultlessly true—in those of his 
plays that were worth while—there 
can be no denying. His men characters, 
especially of the “hero” variety, were 
generally sorry affairs but, given a 
sense of characterization, a sinister, 
blasé sort of a male animal, and their 
- creator would show them up with facile 
ease and make them as equally convine- 


- ing a type as any of his petticoat 


brigade. 

It is almost an impossible thing, in 
view of present day changing stand- 
ards and the natural law of personal 
selection, to say which of Mr. Fitch’s 
plays might take front rank as being 
superior to all others; there are at 
least a dozen or more that clamor for 


| first place and, after all, it is largely a 


question of personal taste. A great pity 
it is, but there seems little likelihood 
that any of his plays will enjoy any 
permanent, lasting favor. There was an 
ephemeral, transitory, strictly up-to- 
date undercurrent to all his plays, re- 
flecting the social, ethical mood of the 
moment, so that they soon outlived 
their usefulness, and while this may not 
be true, in the most literal sense, of his 
plays dealing with historical subjects, 
_ these, alas, were never very popular 
anyway. 

/ Of course it has now become an his- 
torical fact that “Beau Brummel” has 
enjoyed greater longevity than any of 
the others, but there can be no doubt 
in the minds of the observant that this 
was due altogether to Richard Mans- 
field’s finished art. Will ten years hence 
find this play numbered among Ameri- 
can play classics? 


His Five Best Works 


IF one might express a personal 
opinion, it seems to me, as I look back 
_ upon them, that his five besi-plays were 
“The Moth and the Flame,” “Captain 
links of the Horse Marines,” “The 


| Climbers,” “The Girl with the Green 


7 Eyes,” and “The Truth,” which last 
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certainly had a tremendously big mo- 
tive behind it. In dealing with a criti- 
cal analysis of the plays of this drama- 
tist, more than those of any other, one 
must ward against the soft allurements, 
the innocuous persuasions, the subtle 
blandishments of the personalities of 
the various action, the puppets who 
give life, charm and absolite vitality to 
the written word. For no playwright 
was ever more susceptible to the play- 
er’s personality than Mr. Fitch, “types” 
being an absolute mania with him, and 
it is a known fact that at least ninety 
per cent of his characters were written 
to fit some particular actor. Why, it 
used to be a Broadway slogan that he 
selected his cast first and wrote the 
play afterward! And it must be said for 
him that he rarely made a mistake in 
the selection of his players, his actors 
preserving an admirable ensemble. 

Indeed, the passing of Mr. Fitch will 
leave many stage folk bewildered, if 
not actually stranded, so dependent 
were many of them for, if not conse¢eu- 
tive employment, at least the guarantee 
of an occasional réle that would be sure 
to fit them. This doesn’t apply especi- 
ally to actors of stellar caliber, but to 
those who were merely “in thé cast” 
and hoped, through Mr. Fitch’s art, to 
some day reach dizzy heights. 


Some Who Will Miss Him 


THE blow will probably fall hardest 
of all upon Zelda Sears, an actress 
whom Mr. Fitch rescued from compar- 
ative obscurity, and there was a bond of 
intimate friendship between them. This 
actress excels in playing bizarre comedy 
roles, the devious path which this 
author so often loved to travel, and she 
has to her credit no less than seven 
such Fitch rdles, one of her happiest 
portrayals being that of the garrulous 
maid, Green, in “The Coronet of a 
Duchess,” a sad affair, indeed, in which 
the late Clara Bloodgood flourished 
for three brief weeks in 1904. Miss 
Sears is now slated to star in a post- 
humous Fitch piece, “Kitty and the 
Canary,” which, superfluous to state, 
was written especially for her. Lucille 
Watson is another player whose career 
has been strangely free from any suc- 
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cess, save that provided by this author’s 
pen and then, oddly enough, she was 
inimitably clever; only recall her hys- 
terical Maggie in “The Girl with the 
Green Eyes,” her jealous Clarita Baxter 
in “Glad of It,” and her unprincipled 
Mrs. Herriad in “Her Sister”—each 
cameo-like in its individual charac- 
terization. 

It was one of Mr. Fitch’s earlier 
plays, “The Masked Ball,” that gave 
John Drew his first chance as a star and 
in which Maude Adams scored her first 
big Broadway success, while Julia Mar- 
lowe played his “Barbara Frietchie” 
during her twelfth year as a star and it 
was the very first play to which she 
devoted an entire season, to the exclus- 
ion of her regular repertoire; and, too, 
it was the biggest money-maker this 
actress had had up to that time. A few 
other players who owe their stellar be- 
ginning to this same author are Amelia 
Bingham, Ethel Barrymore, Maxine 
Elliott, Mrs. Bloodgood, the late Mrs. 
Gilbert, and Charles Cherry. 

Some of the other actors who will 
poignantly miss their future Fitch 
chances are Ruth Maycliffe, Mabel 
Barrison, Dorthy Dorr, Amy Richard, 
Georgia Lawrence, Anita Rothe, Emily 
Wakeman, Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh, 
Eva Vincent, Arthur Byron, Jameson 
Lee Finney, William Lewers, Ferdinand 
Gottschalk, Robert Druet, H. Hassard- 
Short, and John Emerson. 


Genius and Martinet 


AS a play producer Mr. Fitch was a 
genius and a martinet at one and the 
same moment. Odd, isn’t it, that these 
two should so often be synonymous? 
From the day of his earliest success, 
when he was allowed to have a say in 
the production of his plays, he ruled 
with a high hand, a hand that was at 
once direct, concise, extravagant, and 
lavish. Yet, did you ever see a Fitch 
play badly staged? He knew exactly 
what he wanted to the smallest detail 
and he saw to it that it was forthcom- 
ing. Should his manager prove reluctant 
to make further expenditure, he would 
delve into his own private treasure- 
house and supply the missing “prop” 
himself. Nothing annoyed him more 
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stage setting. Often he would drive 
managers to the verge of despair by his 
seemingly unreasonable demands, but 
in the end he would always gain his 
point, certainly to the play’s betterment, 

Whether Mr. Fitch died a wealthy 
man or not is an open question. He 
started out in life with a college educa- 
tion, gained at Amherst, plus much con- 
fidence, sans a full pocketbook. The ab- 
sence of the latter commodity acted as 
a great incentive (as it always does!) 
and though he had the usual struggles 
of the ambitious playwriting tyro, he 
was but a youth in his middle twenties 
when “Beau Brummel” was produced. 
It was only five years after this that 
Dame Fortune permanently settled her- 
self upon his doorstep, and fromy then 
on his income was nothing short of pro- 


digious. A common thing it was for. 


him to have an income from half a 
dozen plays at once, and at one time in 
December, 1901, he was enjoying a roy- 
alty from three New York productions, 
eight touring companies, and from one 
London attraction, all this irrespective 
of the many stock company revivals 
that his plays enjoyed. 


A Lavish Spender 


HE made money easily and rapidly 
and spent it freely and lavishly. He was 
prodigal in his purchase of art works, 
of rare tapestries and fine furniture; he 
maintained two. establishments, a New 
York house and a country place at 
Katonah, in Westchester County, N. Y., 
while he spent from four to six months 
every year traveling abroad. He was 
equally generous in spending his money 
on others, and he once laughingly said 
that he had more poor relations and 
bankrupt friends than any man in the 
world. Had he been prudent and con- 
servative in his expenditures, at the 
time of his death Mr. Fitch would have 
been a millionaire several times over. A 
man of the highest artistic apprecia- 
tions, a sincere devotée to all that was 
beautiful in every form, there was ab- 
solutely no cant about “art for art’s 
sake” with him, and he had a thorough- 
ly good appreciation of the fact that one 
hundred cents make a dollar. 


than an unharmonious, incongruous — 
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In view of the fact that “Beau Brum- cast of this play, as given by Richard 


mel” was his first success, it may be in- Mansfield, at the Madison Square 
teresting to reproduce here the original Theatre, New York, May 19, 1890. 
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A Roster of His Work 


THE following is a complete list of Mr. Fitch's plays and the year of their 


production: 

















“Betty's FrntsH,” 1890, a one-act play, for the Boston Museum Stock. 

“Beau BruMMEL,” 1890, for Richard Mansfield. 

“Frevertc LeMAITRE,” 1890, a one-act play, for Felix Morris. 

“A Mopern Matcu,” 1891, for Jacob Litt’s Stock. 

“PaMELA’s Propicy,” 1891, for Mrs. John Wood, produced in London, 

“THE MAskep Batt,” from the French, 1892, for John Drew. 

“THe Harvest,” 1893, for the Theatre of Arts and Letters. 

“A Suatrerep Ipot,” from the French, 1893, for the Litt Stock. 

“Tue American Ducuess,” from the French, 1893, for the Lyceum Theatre 
Company. 

“Tue SocraL Swim,” 1893, for Marie Wainwright. 

“Mrs. Grunpy, Jr.,” from the French, 1893, special Frohman production, headed by 
Henrietta Crosman. 

“His Grace pE GraAmMmont,” 1894, for Otis Skinner. 

“ApriL WEATHER,” 1894, for Sol Smith Russell. 

“Mistress Betty,” 1895, for Madame Modjeska. 

“Gossip,” written in collaboration with Leo Ditrichstein, 1895, for Mrs. Langtry. 

“BoHemiA,” from the French, 1896, for the Empire Theatre Company. 

“THe Liar,” from the French, 1896, special Frohman production headed by Fritz 
Williams and Katherine Florence. 

“A — HussBanp,’ with Leo Ditrichstein, 1897, for E. M. and Joseph 

olland. 

“NATHAN HAteg,” 1898, for Nat. C. Goodwin. 

“Tue Motu AND THE FLAmg,” elaborated from his earlier “THe Harvest,” 1808, 
for Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon. 

“Tue Heap or THE FAmity,” from the German, with Leo Ditrichstein, 1898, for 
William H. Crane. 

“Tue Cowspoy AND THE Lapy,” 1890, for Nat. C. Goodwin. 

“BarpaRA FRITCHIE,” 1899, for Julia Marlowe. 

“Sapno,” from the novel, 1900, for Olga Nethersole. 

“THe Crimpers,” 1901, for Amelia Bingham. . 

“CapTAIN JINKS OF THE Horse Marines,” 1901, for Ethel Barrymore. 

“Lovers’ Lang,” 1901, special Brady production, with a cast headed by Ernest 
Hastings and Nanette Comstock. 

“Tug LAST OF THE DANDIES,” 1901, for Beerbohm Tree, and played only in London. 

“Tue Way oF THE Wortp,” 1901, for Elsie de Wolfe. 

“Tur GirL AND THE Junce,” 1901, for Annie Russell. 

“Tue MARRIAGE GAME,” from the French, 1901, for Sadie Martinot. 

“Tur STUBBORNNESS OF GERALDINE,” 1902, for Mary Mannering. 

“Tre Girt With THE GREEN Eves,” 1902, for Clara Bloodgood. 

“Tue Frisky Mrs. Jounson,” from the French, 1903, for Amelia Bingham. 

“Trp Birp IN THE Cace,” 1903, Frohman production, headed by Guy Bates Post, 
Arnold Daly, Edward Harrigan and Sando! Milliken. 

“Arey,” 1903, for Vesta Tilley. 
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“Her Own Way,” 1903, for Maxine Elliott. 
“Major Anopra,” 1903, for Arthur Byron. 
‘GLap oF It,” 1903, Frohman production, headed by Edward Abeles and Millie 


James. 


“THE Coronet oF A Ducuess,” 1904, for Clara Bloodgood. 


“Granny,” 1904, for Mrs. Gilbert. 


“Cousin Bitty,” 1904, for Francis Wilson. 


“THE WoMAN IN THE Case,” 1905, for Blanche Walsh. 

“Her Great Matcu,” 1905, for Maxine Elliott. 

“Wotrvittz,” from the novel, with Willis Steel, 1905, for Nat. C. Goodwin. 
“THe Toast OF THE TowN,” a new version of “Mistress Betty,” 1905, for Viola 


Allen. 


“Tue Girt WHo Has EverytHIneG,” 1906, for Eleanor Robson. 
“Tonnies,” from the French, 1906, produced in London by Cyril Maude and in 
New York by Charles Frohman, with John ag eee heading the cast. 
a 


“Tue House or Mirtu,” from the novel, with Edith 
“THe TrutH,” 1906, for Clara Bloodgood. 


rton, 1906, for Fay Davis. 


“THE StraiGHT Roap,” 1906, for Blanche Walsh. 
“Her Sister,” in collaboration with Cosmo Gordon-Lennox, 1907, for Ethel Barry- 


more. 


“Girts;” 1908, special Shubert production, headed by Charles Cherry and Laura 


Nelson Hall. 


“Tue Brute Mousse,” 1908, Shubert production, with Harry Conor and Mabel 


Barrison. 


“Tue Happy MarriacE,” 1909, Frohman production, with Edwin Arden and Doris 


Keane. 


“Tue BAcHELOR,” 1909, for Charles Cherry. 


Although each has been most success- 
ful, it seems a pity that three of Mr. 
Fitch’s latest plays, “Girls,” “The Blue 
Mouse,” and “The Bachelor,” should be 
written in his lightest, most frivolous 
vein, with little of his admirable tech- 
nique in them. “The Happy Marriage,” 
his last serious play, had the germ of 
bigness in it, especially in its consum- 
mate first act, but it failed to fulfill ex- 
pectations. 


Three Posthumous Plays 


THERE are three posthumous Fitch 
plays, “The City,” “Kitty and the Ca- 
nary,’ and “The Social Guide,” the 
first two of which are Shubert property, 
and ere these lines are read they will 
probably have received a stage hearing. 
They should prove interesting footlight 
fare, lacking as they will the guiding 
hand of the man who conceived them. 

A few months before his death Mr. 
Fitch told an interviewer that the secret 
of successful playwriting was to have 
your characters talk naturally; and 
therein lies the summing-up, the epit- 
ome, of his own success. He could 
write better, more entertaining dia- 
logue than any of his confréres, invest- 
ing it with an ease and spontaneity that 
made him the playwright genius he was. 

It was always a sensitive point with 
him that the London theatre-going pub- 


lic remained indifferent to his plays, © a 


though he stormed their citadel often 
enough, meeting with defeat no less 
than half a dozen times. As the irony of 
fate, only a few months ago—to be 


specific—June 2, 1909—his “The Wom- 


an in the Case,” was brought out in the 
British capital, and the Garrick Thea- 
tre, with Violet Vanbrough as the star 
of the cast (though, strangely enough, 
she played the réle of Claire Forster, 
created here by Dorothy Door) and the 
piece scored a tremendous, sensational 
success, and is not only still on the 
boards but is being acted throughout 
Continental Europe as well—with an 
ncreasing demand for more of his plays. 

This is an age of activity and pro- 
gress in the theatre world, and every 
year we greet one or more new dramat- 
ists as powers to be reckoned with, yet 
there is a vacancy that will not soon be 
filled. I cannot but think that Mr. Fitch 
had many busy, useful years before 
him, years in which he would probably 
have written less, but more keenly vital 
plays. Four-and-forty isn’t such a ven- 
erable age after all, you know. 

Yet, in many ways, his was a goodly 
death and probably as he would have 
wished it. He was in the midst of the 
fight to the very end, active, alert, en- 
thusiastic, working with tremendous 
zeal, hopeful, ambitious, expectant— 
then suddenly, “Quick Curtain!” 
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The White Kitten 


By CHARLES W. COLLINS 








Here is a short story of the stage that is distinctly “different.” Reveal- 
ing as it does a superstition that from the beginning has prevailed in 
the theatre it is none the less a story of pathos and of humor that will 
make a distinct impression of actuality upon the mind of the reader. 








T.WAS to be a “nights of nights” for 
Broadway. The Star, just risen to 
the ascendant on the Gleaming Lane, 

was beginning her season; the Dramat- 
ist, lately recruited in a picturesque 
manner from the bread-line and the 
benches of Bryant Park, was launch- 
ing another problem play; and the lux- 
urious Theatre Nouveau, freshest fad 
of the art-nibbling rich, was about to 
be dedicated. This trinity was indivisi- 
ble; all three events were one; and the 
dramatic critics were primed, therefore, 
for a column and a half, at the very 
least. 

So, while the audience-to-be dawdled 
at dinner in exclusive homes, “smart” 
cafés, and Rialto chop houses discus- 
sing the vast possibilities of the mag- 
nificent premiére, the members of the 
company were hurrying toward the 
stage-door alley. The stern “producer,” 
> whose mandate was final on all matters 
from Louis Quatorze mantlepieces to 
the proper enunciation of that indispen- 
sable line, “The carriage waits,” had is- 
sued an unusual “call.” All of the play- 
ers were to be in their dressing-rooms 
by seven o’clock, so that there might be 
no hitch or delay in the great burgeon- 
ing. They arrived punctiliously, there- 
fore, by taxicab or subway, according 
to their respective dignity on the salary 
roll, and all, from the star to the extra 
women, were gripped by the blinding, 
sickening hysteria of a first-night. All, 
that is, but Wally Worthington, who 
| did a character “bit” in the first act, 
| and who was too old to care. 
| The star, the author, and the stage- 


manager ‘went into solemn consulation 
behind closed doors, and the other chil- 
dren of Momus: occupied themselves 
with costumes and make-up. That im- 
portant. business finished feverishly as 
the call-boy chanted “Half hour!” up 
and down the dressing-room stairways, 
and each one began to propitiate Des- 
tiny. 

_For the mummers have inherited— 
from the Romany folk or some of their 
other ancestors and kins-people in the 
free life—the cult of the Little Gods. 
In their minds the theatre has a special 
mythology of sprites and elves, some 
malign and some benevolent. Tricksy 
and whimsical they all are, they must 


.be worshiped obsequiously and with 


strange rites if their votarists are to 
win favor. 

Earnestly, and with never a smile to 
indicate a consciousness of the absurd- 
ity of it all, the anxious artists went 
through their heathen devotions. First, 
the telegrams of premature congratula- 
tion and good cheer, which had been 
coming in for several hours, were 
tucked up in the corners of mirrors or 
pinned on the walls. That was a pre- 
liminary, common to all—a burning of 
incense to the unseen Ones. Then came 
the variations. 

The comedian draped a pair of funny 
trousers, plaided checkerboard-wise, 
across the back of his chair. The gar- 
ment had fed moths for twenty years, 
but it was precious in his eyes because; 
so arrayed, he had won his first “no- 
tice” (stage patter for flattering com- . 
ment in the press) in the hey-day of his 
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jocund youth. The ingénue placed a 
meager collection of mash-notes hard 
by her powder jar, and with them a 
photograph of her divinity, the leading 
man, who had chucked her under the 
blushing chin once at rehearsal. That 
heart-crusher sported a white waistcoat 
which he had borrowed from John 
Drew and never returned. And so on, 
through the entire cast, the conjuring 
with talismans proceeded, up to the 
star herself, who, it was cheerfully re- 
ported, would wear her famous luck- 
attracting diamond garters, in which 
great virtue inhered. Of course, this 
rumor could not easily be verified, but 
it was gleefully hailed as a most ex- 
cellent augury. 

When they began to emerge from 
their dressing-rooms, rouged and pow- 
dered and primped for the ordeal, col- 
loquies were held in the wings on the 
subject of ill-omens. Everything was 
apparently propitious, and no discour- 
aging portents had been observed. 

For instance, no one had been so 
reckless as to place a pair of shoes on 
a dressing-room chair; no one had 
broken a stick of grease-paint in mak- 
ing-up; no one had tempted fate by 
wearing yellow, a baleful color; no one 
had whistled the witches’ song from 
“Macbeth;” no one had spoken the 
“tag” of the play. These things and 
many others are a magnet for hoodoos ; 
they attract malevolent genii, and cast 
a spelk over the entire performance. 
The novice who antagonizes the Little 
Gods in one of these matters is anathe- 
ma with his fellows. 

The only member of the worried 
band who had not done his share in in- 
voking Fortuna was the aforesaid Wal- 
ly Worthington, who did a character 
“bit” and was too old to care. His day 
was dead; his hopes were gone; and 
his faith in everything, even in the Lit- 
tle Gods of the theatre, had burned out 
like the guttered candles of an ended 
banquet. 

Forty years ago he had dreamed of 
his “night of nights,” and had felt a 
power within him that yearned toward 
great achievement. He had worked 
well. and had put his soul into the striv- 
ing, but season after season had passed 
by without bringing his night, until his 
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arteries grew hard and his ambition 
pulseless. Wallace Worthington, a man 
of promise, was now Old Wally, almost 
ready for the Actors’ Home. 

There was a tragedy somewhere in 
his life, the people with memories 
would sometimes declare, but they 
could not recall whether it was drink or 
a girl. Certainly he looked semi-tragic, 
at least, as he toddled dejectedly out of 
his dressing-room in the character of a 
shabby-genteel derelict—for which he 
had to make the minimum of prepara- 
tion. He spoke to no one, being already 
close to the shadow of the eternal si- 
lence, and walked, with the tremor of 
age rather than nervousness in his gait, 


toward the stage door, to get a breath _ 


of fresh air before the curtain rose. 

“What is the hunch for to-night, 
Wally?” the jeune-premicr called out 
as he passed. “You ought to know.” 

But Wally merely shook his head and 
shrugged his shoulders as if to say: 
“Put not your faith in hunches.” With 
which bit of pantomimic wisdom, hé 
went out into the alley and stood look- 
ing up at a narrow strip of sky sprin- 
kled with autumnal stars. 

In a few minutes he reappeared, and 
at the sight of him a chorus of approv- 
ing exclamations came from the others 
For, in his arms, with green eyes blink- 
ing saucily at the new world just dis- 
covered, was a white kitten. 

It was not a weak, crawling, mewing 
infant of a kitten, no helpless feline 
caterpillar, but a bold, romping, well- 
grown kitten, plump and audacious, a 
veritable soubrette of a cat. The play- 
ers thronged about it admiringly, and it 
took to popularity like a true flirt. 

Now, since the days of Hathor, the 
cat-faced deity of old Egypt, Milady 
Puss has been generally thought to 
have certain affiliations with the, occult. 
No other animal has been so stimu- 
lating to the mythopeic (or nature-fak- 
ing) imagination. She has been associ- 
ated with the good spirits and the bad; 
has been worshiped and enbalmed on 
the banks of Nile, hated and executed 
when broom-stick witches were in fash- 
ion among the Pilgrim Fathers. The 
supernatural qualities of the cat have 
been and remain elusive and mvysteri- 
ous, like its human relationships. A 
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creature that has been a goddess in 
Egypt and an accomplice of deviltry in 
New England, an inspiration of deca- 
dent poets, and a solace of lonely old 
maids, must be given credit for a vast 
versatility. Well, at any rate, a cat, in 
Mummers’ Magic, is a good omen— 
under certain conditions, mark you— 
and the company of the Theatre Nou- 
veau welcomed the advent of Wally’s 
foundling as final evidence that the Lit- 
tle Gods were on their good behavior. 

They made much of the sprightly 
youngster, who purred like a miniature 
electric fan at every caress. She was to 
be the mascot, the house cat, and was 
to grow up as a mighty huntress of all 
the new, artistic mice in that new, ar- 
tistic shrine. She had to be named 
forthwith, and so they took turns in 
suggesting appropriate sobriquets. 

The “heavy” voted for “Fluffy Ruf- 
fles;’ the ingénue thought that “Dot- 
tikins’ would be cute; the low mind of 
the jeune-premier contributed “Aphro- 
dite;’ and the crass mentality of the 
comedian evolved “Little Eva.” The 
leading man, tactfully raising his voice 
so that its full resonance might pene- 
trate to the utmost recesses of the 
stage, declared that the cat should be 
named after the star. 

“Look at Wally!” interrupted one of 
the women. “TI believe he’s jealous.” 

Wally, indeed, was regarding this 
promiscuous worship of his kitten with 
disfavor. He was as stiff and aloof as 
a young lover whose sweetheart has 
gone a-flirting at a ball. At the words 
he sniffed haughtily, and drew the 
laughter of the crowd. 

“She’s passed you up, Wally,” said 
the comedian with a professional wink. 
“Oh, you Broadway kitten!” 

“Her name,” Wally announced with 
slow certitude, disregarding the taunt, 
“is Adelaide.” 

The effect of this solemn proclama- 
tion was what the comedian designated, 
with some justice, as “a scream”—so 
much so, in fact, that the assistant 
stage-manager had to hiss for quiet. To 
have old Wally break out in such a ro- 
mantic manner over a stray kitten 
seemed the cream of jest to these his- 
trions with unstrung nerves, and they 
waxed hysterical. 
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“Why Adelaide?” they questioned. 
“Why not Euphemia, or Letitia, or 
Clementine ?” 

“It is Adelaide; I am sure of it,” re- 
peated Wally, rather queerly. 

At which the kitten bounced up into 
his arms and nestled there. 

The warning call was given sudden- 
ly, and the kitten was forgotten. The 
group of players who were to be “re- 
vealed” when the curtain rose took 
their places on the stage, Wally among 
them ; and the star, handsomely gowned, 
brilliantly jeweled, and gorgeously en- 
ameled, stationed herself at the 
“prompt” entrance, ready to burst into 
view at the proper moment. From the 
other side of the curtain came the tink- 
ling of the orchestra and the subdued 
murmur of the audience. 

There was a pause that seemed ages 
long ; then the stage-manager raised his 
hand, the curtain slid slowly upward, 
and that hydra-headed monster which 
actors love and dread, the audience, 
loomed out across the glaring foot- 
lights. The play was on! 

Ten minutes later the audience 
awoke from its attentive silence and ap- 
plauded lustily. The star had dawned 
upon the proceedings. It was a flatter- 
ing reception, and she acknowledged 
the compliment with expansive smiles. 
Then, with dismaying suddenness, the 
hand-clapping stopped and a gale of 
laughter swept the house. The star grew 
pale under her rouge and broke in her 
first line; the stage-manager in the 
wings tore his hair and cursed louder 
than a prompter’s whisper. 

Wally’s kitten had taken a running 
jump into the midst of the plot, and 
was gayly clambering up the stellar 
train! 

Comic contretemps such as this have 
marred many a play, but the blanched 
fear which descended upon that group 
then and there was more than the dread 
of ridicule. It was the panic of a super- 
stitious tribe which in some dire portent 
sees “Mene Tekel Upharsin” written 
plainly upon the wall. Cassandra her- 
self could not prophesy more disaster 
than a cat which crosses the stave dur- 
ing a performance. Thus Wally’s new- 
found pet, at one fell swoon, reversed 
her augury from good to evil, in-a man- 
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ner that could aptly be called cataclys- 
mic. 

But the play had to continue though 
the audience perished of laughter, and 
while these dark emotions were gnaw- 
ing at their hearts, the star and her as- 
sociates bravely kept up their bright 
prattle of dialogue. No one dared to 
capture the kitten and eject it, for fear 
of the farcical possibilities which lurked 
in the execution of that exploit, so 
finally the invader ceased her frolic- 
some wooing of the star and curled up 
in a cushioned chair to watch the per- 
formance. 

Kitty did not move from her throne 
again, but sat in judgment with the air 
of a connoisseur, and so was left un- 
molested. The stage-manager breathed 
more easily when he observed this do- 
cile intent, and began to nurse a spark 
of hope. The cat had not yet crossed the 
stage, but had only gone half way; here 
was a doubtful point of prophesy. He 
consulted his assistant upon this oracu- 
lar technicality, and the two of them 
forced themselves into the belief that if 
the cat did not get over to the opposite 
side of the stage before the curtain 
dropped on the act-end, the hoodoo 
would be averted and all would yet be 
well. The subordinate was therefore di- 
rected to descend upon the offender as 
soon as possible, grasp it by the scruff 
of the neck, and carefully retracing his 
steps, hurl it into the outer darkness in 
the alley. 

An excellent plan,‘in sooth, but sub- 
ject to the caprices of kitten-kind. For 
when the act was over and a generous 
number of curtain-calls were taken, the 
star went off on the other side, which 
was nearest her dressing-room, and the 
wretched visitor followed her, thus 
completing the fatal augury. Lamenta- 
tion and gnashing of teeth immediately 
ensued. 

Then the stage manager and his dis- 
ciple charged down upon the intruder 
and garnered her in roughly. But be- 
hold! Sir Wally was there, too, and 
snatching his protégée out of the hos- 
tile arms, he stood at bay, brandishing 
his cane and cursing in a splendidly old 
school manner. 

The star, who was sweet-tempered in 
spite of all traditions to the contrary, 
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interposed. Wally’s billingsgate did not 


shock her, but the fact that he was © 


making too much noise did. 

“What does this mean, gentlemen?” 
she demanded. 

“That cat’s got to get out. She ran 
across the stage,” growled the assistant, 

“She’s mine. Don’t you touch her,” 
snarled Wally. 

“It’s a perfectly dear kitten and it 
sha’n’t be harmed,” said the star, de- 
cisively. “Shut her up in your dressing- 
room, Wally.” 

“It’s put a crimp in the play,” object- 
ed the stage-manager. “We'll close ina 
week after that hunch.” 

“Don’t you know what to do with a 
bad hunch, you foolish man?” the star 
answered in some scorn. “Copper it.” 

“Eh PS 

“Copper the hunch,” repeated the 
lady, who was wise beyond her sex in 
such matters. “I’ll show you how.” 

She took Wally and the kitten into 
her dressing-room, and summoned the 
property man. Then the entire company 
was invited in to inspect her handiwork 
in sorcery. 

They found the kitten with a white 
satin ribbon, taken from some of Mi- 
lady’s filmy things, around its neck, and 
suspended from that ribbon was a 
shining, fresh-minted penny—one of 
the new Lincoln cents. The “hunch” 
had been “coppered.” 

After the congratulations upon this 
stroke of genius were over, some one 
remarked : 

“Now, Wally, tell us why the kitten’s 
name is Adelaide.” 

“Is that its cunning name?” asked 
the star, holding the coppered sinner 
against her cheek. “Why, Wally?” 

“T’ll tell you, but no one else,” Wally 
said, bashfully. Then he whispered a 
few words in her ear, causing her to 
kiss him upon his bald pate and ex- 
claim: “Why, you old goose!” 

The play went on through its three 
remaining acts, and proved beyond 
doubt that the anti-hunch had been po- 
tent in its effect. When it was all over, 
Wally took the kitten home with him, 
and the star, flushed with triumph, 
kissed it good-night, adding that Wally 
ought to put some cracked ice on his 
head as soon as possible. 
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The next morning the dean of the 
critics wrote, among other ornate 
things, that the star’s acting had re- 
minded him of a famous player of the 
olden, golden days, who had been very 
beautiful and very brilliant, and had 
died, greatly regretted by the play- 
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goers of her day and in the early glow 
of her fame. 

When Wally read it, with the kitten 
in his lap, he muttered to himself, in 
old man’s fashion: 

“He felt it, too! Have you come back 
to break my heart again, Adelaide?” 


Chronicles of Broadway 
By RENNOLD WOLF 








Mr, Wolf this month offers the most entertaining group of anecdotes 
he has thus far written for you. Theatrical Broadway is most faith- 
fully and humorously mirrored in his articles which appear, so far as 
magazines are concerned, only in THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 








INCE the untimely death of Clyde 
Fitch, most prolific of all American 
dramatists, with the attendant 

obituaries enumerating his amazingly 
large output of plays, many a young 
playwright—and many an old one, for 
that matter—has been impelled to as- 
certain the methods that enabled one 
man to give the stage more than fifty 
comedies and dramas in less than 
twenty years. 

Surely, they have concluded, Fitch 
must have followed a system, whereby 
playwriting became physically and 
mentally easy. He must have conserved 
his energies for certain magic hours of 
the day or night when digestion, the 
position of the moon, the state of the 
tide, and other phenomena of the earth 
below and the heavens above combined 
to tempt a ready flow of crisp dialogue 
and dramatic climaxes. Or, perhaps, 
they suspected, he wrote according to 
formula, following certain plans and 
specifications upon which he had learned 
by long experience might be reared a 
sound and critic-proof dramatic struc- 
ture. Or, maybe, he divided the day in- 
to six-hour “tricks,” after the vogue of 
drivers and mules on the Erie Canal— 
six hours for labor, six hours for rest, 


and so on till Buffalo, or the end of the 
last act, as the case might be. 

In all these conjectures the rising and 
falling dramatists have been in error. I 
had the privilege of Mr. Fitch’s ac- 
quaintance and can readily describe his 
“system.” In brief, it amounted to this: 
When he wrote a play he just wrote it. 

There was little more to the thing. 
Mr. Fitch thought long and hard before 
he jotted down the first words of a new 
play, but when he did take his pen in 
hand it violated the speed ordinance. 
Also when he wrote, he wrote all over 
the place. 

He had no favorite desk, no pet sur- 
roundings for his labor. He was as like- 
ly to begin the physical feat of tran- 
scribing his thoughts to paper in the 
pantry as in the library. And once he 
began, he tramped from room to room, 
for his thoughts traveled faster than his 
pen, and only by moving about could he 
give vent to his nervous energy. 

Perhaps readers of these chronicles 
will recall a scene in “The Girl Who 
Has Everything” where Eleanor Rob- 
son, as a delightful young auntie, com- 
pelled little Donald Gallagher in the 
role of a mischievous youngster to 
strike her several times as his punish- 
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ment for being naughty. It was a deli- 
cious scene, one that gained the plaudits 
of every professional reviewer. 

Mr. Fitch wrote it one afternoon be- 
tween tires, so to speak. He was motor- 
ing to his magnificent home in Green- 
wich, Conn., when a tire gasped its last 
breath and the automobile was moored 
by the roadside for repairs. The occu- 
pants of the car were inclined to make 
merry over the accident, all save Fitch, 
who, no sooner had the motor stopped, 
than he pulled a tiny pad from his pock- 
et and began writing furiously. He was 
absolutely oblivious to his surround- 
ings, and it is doubtful if for the time 
being he knew whether he was ma- 
rooned on a country road or yodling in 
a Venetian gondola. Nevertheless, when 
the chauffeur, twenty minutes later, an- 
nounced that the journey would be re- 
sumed, Fitch had done the best scene 
in “The Girl Who Has Everything.” 


Fitch Liked His Joke 


NO one liked a joke better than 
Clyde Fitch, and his smart repartee was 


not restricted to his comedies. In private 
conversation he displayed a nimble wit, 
and he never was averse to a good 
story, even if it wasn’t strictly of the 
church-sociable variety. 

Only a few days before his death he 
mailed a post-card to a friend in New 
York in which he described a trip 
across the English Channel in this char- 
acteristic fashion: 

“The waves emptied the decks and 
many of the passengers.” 

About the last message received from 
Fitch related to the work of typewriting 
the parts of his new play, “The City.” 
Fitch’s official typist was a man named 
Nash, who was accustomed to fume a 
great deal over the dramatist’s drunken 
handwriting. 

“Give this manuscript to Gnash,” 
wrote Mr. Fitch. 


Anxious About the Stars 


ONE hot afternoon recently Ben 
Teal had put the chorus through a long 
and particularly arduous rehearsal of 
“The Old Town,” in which Montgomery 
and Stone are appearing. Up to this 
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point of development chorus and prin- 


cipals never had met. After hours of 
torturing dance steps, through the in- 
tricacies of which Teal had driven and 
blasphemed his charges, there came a 
brief lull in the rehearsal. And when 
all was still one of the embryo Genées, 
named Gwendolyn Hackett, with per- 
spiration dripping from her brow, 
walked over to Teal and said 

“Say, don’t Montgomery and Stone 
do anything in this piece?” 


Marshall Wilder Wants Information 


FROM his retreat in Atlantic City, 
where he and his jokes are hibernating, 
Marshall P. Wilder, ihe diminutive 
jester of vaudeville, has sent me the 
following urgent appeal: 


Dear FRIEnp: 

The time has come when I must ask 
you a question, the contemplation of 
which has caused me many a sleepless 
night, bitter weeks of anguish, and cor- 
responding days of anxiety. This is a 
subject on which I hesitate to speak to 
anyone, as I know the whole community 
is disturbed at the present moment by 
the same problem which agitates me. 
Many happy homes have been brokén up 
by the same cause, and I dare not even 
communicate my state of mind to my im- 
mediate family, as they are a bit old 
fashioned about such matters. 

In my distress I must humbly turn to 
you for sympathy. It may surprise you, 
old fellow, that I would communicate 
with you on such a delicate subject, 
which only my heart should know, but 
like morning dawn, the light must come, 
and the public must know sooner or 
later. I ask you for your friendly advice, 
knowing you will understand the matter 
better than I can explain. 

In asking this great favor of you, and 
while you are deliberating, I wish you 
would lay aside all business cares and 
social functions in order that you may 
properly consider the question. I hesitate 
to ask it, but must come to the point. Do 
you think it is time to put on my winter 
underwear? 

Anxiously awaiting your reply, believe 
me, Merrily yours, 

MarsHALi P, Witper. 


Kendall at Sea Anatomically 


WILDER, by the way, was one of 
the chief figures in quite an exciting en- 
counter that took place in the lobby of 
the Knickerbocker Hotel recently. He 
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was enjoying his favorite pastime of 
roosting on the handle of his cane and 
saluting everybody as “Brother” when 
Ezra Kendall approached. 


Kendall clearly was not in a happy . 


frame of mind, and at sight of the elfish 
Wilder his face assumed a ferocious ex- 
pression. 

“Marsh,” he began as soon as speech 
returned to him, “that trick you played 
on me in swiping my jokes was as little 
as you are.” 

“Hold on, brother,” cried Wilder, “I 
didn’t steal any of your jokes. Some of 
my own are bad enough, but yours—” 

“Yes, you did,” interrupted Kendall, 
bending over Wilder in a threatening 
attitude. “The only laughs you got last 
season were with my stuff.” 

“My friend, my friend,” expostulated 
Wilder with mock solemnity, “you are 
flattering yourself. I couldn’t use any 
of your jokes except at a funeral serv- 
ice.” 

“Yes, you could,” retorted Kendall, 
“and you did. What’s more, I’m sore 
about it, good and sore. Why, you half- 
portion comic, I’d reach over now and 
give you a kick in the abdomen if I 
thought I could find it.” 


Know Thyself, John Drew 


AFTER observing John Drew across 
the footlights these past fifteen years in 
a series of evening clothes, known as 
“Jack Straw,” “The Second in Com- 
mand,” “The Duke of Killicrankie,” 
etc., etc., it is pleasing to be able to 
record that that eminent fashion-plate 
is entirely alert to his own personality. 
In other words, if Mr. Drew could ef- 
fect a dual personality and be at once 
John Drew and a matinée girl he would 
not wait for himself at the stage door. 

This reflection is induced by a remark 
which fell from underneath Mr. Drew’s 
own justly celebrated mustache the oth- 
er day. 

He was passing out of a Broadway 
‘ chophouse where he ran full-tilt into 
his own lithograph. 

He paused for a moment, and in- 
spected it intently. 

Ah, “Willie Hatchetface, the leading 
man,” he commented to his friend, and 
walked on, 


Measuring the Glory 


MR. DREW’S unbiased assay of his 
personal attributes differs, in spirit, at 
least, from the esteem in which Sam 
and Dick Bernard regard themselves. 
The memory of an incident in point 
was recalled during a session in the 
Hotel Astor one day last month follow- 
ing Sam Bernard’s débit in “The Girl 
and the Wizard.” 

It was during the days of the more or 
less ill-fated “The Belle of Bohemia” at 
the Casino Theatre that the little scene 
to which reference is made was enacted. 
The Bernards in Dromio réles were the 
stars of the attraction, and per agree- 
ment with George W. Lederer were to 
be treated on an equal basis in all ad- 
vertising matter. 

One night during the run of the 
piece I chanced to be on a Columbus 
Avenue car that was carrying the 
Brothers Bernard home after the per- 
formance. At the corner of Sixty-fifth 
Street there was a billboard on which 
was hung a “stand” exploiting the,Ca- 
sino show. The reading was “Sam Ber- 
nard and Dick Bernard in ‘The Belle of 
Bohemia.’ ” ; 

Evidently the brothers had noted it 
before and had discussed the dimen- 
sions of its type, for, as we approached 
the corner, Dick began to gesticulate 
angrily and point toward the sign. To 
the casual observer the type used in the 
names—more than a foot high—was the 
same size throughout, but apparently 
there had been a dispute on this point. 

“Do you see,” exclaimed Dick, “your 
name is bigger than mine.” 

“Nonsense,” replied Sam. 

“T bet you,” said Dick. 

“T bet you,” retorted Sam. 

Solemnly, and without another word, 
the two Bernards alighted, and, as we 
in the car passed out of sight, we be- 
held the pair of fraternal comedians 
measuring the lettering on the dead 
walls with their walking-sticks. 


Collier’s Tribute to Explorers’ 


AT the height of the Cook-Peary 
controversy, William Collier sent this 
telegram to Charles Frohman: 
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Even at the risk of offending you, I 
positively refuse to play Cook’s Opera 
House or Peary’s Theatre during my 
Northwest tour. 


Charles Frohman’s Economy 


REFERENCE to Mr. Frohman 
gives an excuse for a brief insight into 
the domestic economy of his White 
Plains establishment. Mr. Frohman has 
equipped his White Plains farm house 
pretty much as he did his memorable 
production of Stephen Phillips’ “Ulys- 
ses,” and that cost him $75,000 before 
his next of kin cried, “Hold, enough.” 

The habitation is called a farmhouse 
by courtesy; it is more nearly a River 
Drive mansion. In appointments and 
retinue of servants the establishment 
might easily be mistaken for the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Mr. Frohman really 
spends very little time there, usually 
motoring there late in the afternoon 
once or twice a month, and returning to 
New York the following morning. At 
rare intervals he drops in for a midday 
meal. Yet throughout the year the farm 
and all its accessories of fancy agricul- 
ture and hot-house gardening are kept 
running at full blast. 

Under the influence of the country 
air Mr. Frohman delights in the 
delusion that he is having a bang-up 
good time on truly rural principles. He 
discourses upon rustic simplicity, pure 
spring water, “a touch of nature,” and 
other platitudes dear to the urban vis- 
itor. 

“Ah, Max,” he said to his German 
butler during the progress of one of his 
bi-monthly luncheons at the farm, “this 
food is a great treat, fresh as it is from 
my own gardens. 

“And then to think,” continued Mr. 
Frohman, “how cheap it all is. Why an 
order of celery at Delmonico’s would 
cost me sixty cents, these tomatoes 
would be a dollar, and for melon like 
this they could ask their own price.” 

After Mr. Frohman had gone Max 
turned to one of the guests on the farm 
and said: ; 

“Yah, yah, Mr. Frohman dinks id 
cheap, aind it? Vell, dot lunch gost him 
dree hunert dollars. We have to geep 
the whole works going the year round 
just to be ready mit his lunch. Id costs 
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two thousand dollars to raise dot stuff 
und he eads about six lunches here a 
year.” oer ae 


Sill, Also, Gentleman Farmer 


FOLLOWING in Mr. Frohman’s 
footsteps, without, however, Mr. Froh- 
man’s knowledge of the. pursuit, Wil- 
liam Raymond Sill also is posing as a 
gentleman farmer. 

Mr. Sill’s regular vocation, in addi- 
tion to decorating the lobby of the 
Broadway Theatre, is to put pieces in 
the paper about Lew Fields. For this he 
receives a salary said to be larger than 
—but what’s the use. 

Sill’s most notable achievement to 
date is a bouncing baby from whom 
knowledge of his father’s calling has 
been withheld thus far. The need of 
country air for any reputable offspring 
was impressed upon Sill by Mrs. Sill 
last summer, and one evening the head 
of the household triumphantly laid a 
formidable document in the lap of his 
fireside companion. 

“What’s this?” she demanded. 

“Deed of the farm,” replied Sill. 

“Whose farm?” she asked. 

“Yours, mine, the kid’s,” answered 
her husband. 

Examination of the document proved 
that it called for eleven acres of land. 
Subsequent inspection of the property 
revealed 6,000 barrels of the choicest 
Long Island swamp; 2,000 gallons of 
malaria, and an unlimited supply of eau 
de Board of Health. Still promptly 
christened the estate Marshmellow 
Arms and began to cultivate. 

The last time he struck a balance 
sheet he rejoiced to learn that by his 
arduous toil he had raised a half-acre 
of pond lilies (yellow), six families of 
muskrats, and a “scab” bullfrog that 
croaks only in the afternoon. 

“That farm would be a great propo- 
sition,” sighed Sill, “if I only could get 
Annette Kellermann to work it for me.” 


Booking the North Pole 


BROADWAY will have its jest at 
the expense of Lieutenant Peary and 
Dr. Cook, and one of the first of them 
came to Ed Bloom, of Julius Cohn’s 
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booking-office, from Travers Vale, who 
sends plays on tour. 

This was the letter sent by Vale in 
the wake of the Peary-Cook contro- 
versy. 


Dear Ep: 

J learn that you have leased the New 
Opera House at the North Pole. Have 
you Thanksgiving date open there and 
if so I can give you a “Red Hot” show 
that ought to appeal to that community. 
I presume that you can offer me better 
terms than 50-50, considering the fact 
that you will do no window lithograph- 
ing there. I have engaged Doctor Cook 
to do my advance work, as he is well 
known to the people around the goth 

“degree. Would you consider a summer 
stock proposition for that place also. I 
believe the night is six months long. If 
this is a fact we will share on the extra 
electric light. 

Kindly let me know if I can have the 
date. 


Sam Harris Receives Wyndham 


. WHEN Sir Charles Wyndham, the 

distinguished English actor, was last in 
America he had occasion to call at the 
offices of Cohan & Harris relative to 
the foreign rights of a play which they 
controlled. 

The writer hereof desires to place 
himself on record as stating that both 
Sam H. Harris and George M. Cohan 
are the salt of the earth and God’s no- 
blemen, so far as fine, generous, manly 
traits are concerned. At the same time, 
neither Mr. Cohan nor Mr. Harris 
would be flattered by any allusion to 
their high-brow outlook on life. The 
Cohan & Harris office boys have a habit 
of adopting the flippant names of their 
masters, especially as displayed in the 
Cohan musical shows, although without 
using the discretion of their masters. 

It was one of these office-boys that 
confronted Sir Charles on the after- 
noon of his call. 

“T would like to see Mr. Harris,” said 
the veteran actor. 

“What’s your label?” asked the boy. 

Sir Charles hesitated a moment, 
smiled and said: 

“Wyndham—Sir Charles Wyndham.” 

“Quit yer kiddin,” said the boy. “You 
know we’ve got an Earl of Bloomesbury 
in, ‘The Yankee Prince.’” 


“Nevertheless,” said Sir Charles, 


good-naturedly, “I should like to see 
Mr. Harris.” 

“Well, you can’t see him now,” re- 
torted the fresh youth, “he’s busy in his 
private office with a bunch of important 
guys.” 

At just that moment Mr. Harris’ 
door opened and the “important guys” 
walked out. They were Terry McGoy- 
ern, former champion featherweight 
pugilist ; Joe Humphreys, announcer-in- 
chief at all prize-ring encounters, and 
James B. Gentry, recently pardoned 
from a Pennsylvania prison after serv- 
ing twelve years for the killing of 
Madge York. 


Lambs on Platonic Love 


JUST before beginning his tour in 
“A Fool There Was,” Robert Hilliard, 
the star, was outlining the treatment of 
the play to a group of Lambs. In the 
course ‘of the conversation reference 
was made to the platonic love existing ~ 
between the honest wife of the Vam- 
pire’s victim in the play and his closest 
friend. 

Somebody questioned whether such 
a thing as platonic love really existed. 
A rambling discussion followed in 
which a half-dozen prominent actors 
participated. All this time De Wolf 
Hopper stood silently, with back to the 
open fireplace and coat-tails parted. 
Finally he was appealed to as an au- 
thority. 

“Do you, as a man of the world,” de 
manded William Burress, “believe that 
platonic love is possible?” 

“I certainly do,” snorted Hopper, 
fiercely, “between man and wife.” 


Browne’s Patron Saint 


THE general public knows little of 
Porter Emerson Browne, the author of 
“A Fool There Was,” although he has 
been sufficiently in evidence in a wide 
variety of capacities. 

Mr. Browne is not yet thirty years of 
age, but in his time he has played many 
parts. He has been a newspaper re- 
porter, press agent for a Boston steam- 
ship company, weigh-boss in a Colorado 
mine, and a sailor when he found him- 
self stranded in Newport News. 
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One Bill Jones took a fancy to him 
there, and gave him a letter to the own- 
er of a South Carolina stock farm, 
where he found employment, and time 
in between jobs to write magazine 
stories. 

Of his patron saint, Jones, the dra- 
matist relates this incident. 

Bill was an eccentric character, a 
local justice of the peace. He was ex- 
ceedingly tall—so attenuated, in fact, 
that but for his hat he would not have 
cast a shadow. One night a number of 
fellow bon-vivants joined him in a sym- 
posium, and many mint juleps were 
consumed. One of the party unsteadily 
produced a revolver. It was accidental- 
ly discharged, and a bullet struck Bill 
Jones in the leg. 

Conscience-stricken and wobbly with 
excitement and juleps the owner of the 
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weapon hastened to the home of t 
a doctor and pulled at the door- 
ell. 

At length the physician, who had 
himself been spending a riotous even- 
ing, stuck his head from the second- 
story window. 

“Whazza mazzer?” 
thickly. 

“I jush shot Bill Jones in the leg,” 
replied the man below. 

“Shot Bill Jones in the leg?” repeated 
the doctor, wonderingly. 

“Ash wha’ I shaid,” returned the of- 
fender. “Sho’ Bill Jones in the leg.” 

The doctor gazed down upon him ad- 
miringly. 

“Well,” he said, “that wash a hell of 
a good shot.” 

And he closed the window and went 
back to bed. 


he demanded 


With the “Reps” Through the 


Rockies 


By ROLAND ASHFORD PHILLIPS 








Funny indeed are the exploits of the “wild catting” organizations that 
play the mining camps, offering “Hazel Kirk” as “The Little 
Minister,” and “The Banker’s Daughter” as “Zaza.” Even the exist- 
ence of repertoire troupes is unsuspected by the average playgoer. 








ESTERN Troupers!” Their num- 
bers are legion. They’ve sobbed 
through “East Lynne” and 

coursed through “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
They talk continually of New York, of 
Broadway, of Forty-second Street. 
They debate on a suite at the Lambs’ 
Club, and of lunching at Churchill’s or 
Murray’s. And meanwhile they -are oc- 
cupying a hall-room on Larimer Street, 
eating coffee and rolls from a greasy 
counter, and keeping the Curtis Street 
curb warm. They’ve blotted worry, fear 
and discouragement from their hearts. 


They’re playing Globeville, Dry Creek, 
Sedalia next week. But who can tell 
what will happen next year? Strange’ 
things come to pass in fifty-two weeks; 
and the great, blazing signs of Broad- 
way will shine as bright a welcome next 
year as this. 


The Advance Agent’s Task 


IN the beginning is the advance 
agent. He is the feeler. He swings off 
the narrow-gauge, has his trunk taken 
to the best hotel and proceeds to work 
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his magic. Now mind you, he stops at 
the best hotel! This is not from any 
personal desire or feeling, but from 
purely business reasons. Another pack- 


age comes with his trunk. It is the “pa-. 


per.” It has been purchased from a 
Denver bill-posting company, and they 
in turn have stolen it from the different 
shows that play the capital city. It runs 
the gamut from burlesque to Shake- 
speare. Of course it is “stripped”—that 
is, most always (“Stripped” is the show 
name for a doubtful conscience). This 
strip of their own printing is pasted 
over either the title of the show, or the 
name of the management—sometimes 
both, sometimes neither. It is all accord- 
ing to the advance man, the town and 
the owner of the troupe. One may go 


to Cow Creek and be greeted by the . 


startling announcement that Mr. Chas. 
Frohman will present Maude Adams in 
“Peter Pan” at the opera house that 
night. Or, if the agent is a bit dubious 
he may make it out that this able man- 
ager will offer Miss Goldie St. Clare, in 
her New York success, “The Beautiful 
Cloak Model.” 

Hail to the advance man! With a 
bucket of paste and his paper he trips 
away, defacing every fence and barn 
within the limits of the camp. One sheet 
is probably that of a minstrel, another 
of Leslie Carter, another of “In Old 
Kentucky.” Yet across. each one the 
heartless agent slaps his pink strip, an- 
nouncing tq the gaping town that the 
eminent Russian actor, Mr. Percival De 
Forrest, in his first tour of the United 
States, will positively appear at the 
opera house in his magnificent render- 
ing of “Wedded But No Wife.” 


He Doubles in “Bits” 


BUT suppose we attend these lauded 
productions? Lo! we behold our tire- 
less agent playing a part. Then the 
secret is out. The advance man is mere- 
ly his side line, for, it must be known, 
he was engaged to play “bits.” If his 
troupe plays a town for a week, he is 
cut out of the last three shows and hur- 
ries away to spread the glad tidings in 
the next camp. 

For these three days he stays at the 
best hotel, plasters his announcements 
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on every available space, hangs out 
evenings at.the best saloon—for in a 
mining camp this house is on par with 
a city’s most exclusive club; buys the 
drinks arourid for the sheriff, the hotel- 
keeper, the owner of the opera house 
and the editor of the weekly paper. He 
is often compelled to use considerable 
tact in bringing these prominent people 
together and in getting them in a good 
humor. One slighting, ill-mannered ad- 
vance man paves a barren and rocky 
road for those who follow behind him. 
He must be ever on the alert as to those 
who can boost his company and bene- 
fit the box-office. And it takes consid- 
erable brains to accomplish all of this 
on a sum never greater than five dol- 
lars. 

There is no definite limit to their stay 
in a town. For as long as an audience is 
in front, just so long do they remain. 
Upon leaving Denver they have per- 
haps a repertoire of four pieces, but 
this is gradually increased to twenty or 
even thirty before many weeks. It is 
the usual custom to open a town with 
a blood-quickening melodrama, for ac- 
tion is necessary and interest must nev- 
er flag. The second night is given over 
to a society production. After that 
comes a roaring farce. A _ pathetic 
drama, preferably a war story follows, 
and the week ends with a screaming 
comedy. 


Adepts in Piracy 


NOR are they adverse to taking, or 
“pirating” a show in order to avoid 
paying royalty. A change of title and of 
twenty-six lines in the script is sup- 
posed to make any copyright void. Thus 
we can see a production of “Roanoke” 
under the title of “A Southern Rose,” 
or the “Soudan” as “Brother Against 
Brother.” “Over the Hills to the Poor 
House,” always featured, is faithfully 
presented as “Alone In the World.” 
Coming down to later, more recent 
productions, we behold “The Squaw 
Man” as “The English Cowboy.” “The 
Chorus Lady” as “Up From the Chor- 
us.” “Paid in Full” tells its story under 
the title of “Squaring the Debt,” while 
the much abused “Devil,” needing no 
other name, owing to the author’s neg- 
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lect, is always billed as being the orig- 
inal cast and under the sole direction of 
Mr. Henry Savage. And yet there are 
numerous companies playing the west- 
ern tank towns who boldly steal a pro- 
duction complete, title and all, trusting 
to luck and fortune that the owners 
will never hear of it. Quite recently, 
a troupe playing through the mountain 
camps of Colorado was discovered play- 
ing “Paid In Full,’ under the original 
title and with a full line of stolen pa- 


A story is told of a zealous editor, 
anxious to earn his free tickets, who, in 
praising a forthcoming production of 
“Hamlet,” stated that it was written by 
a member of the troupe who would also 
take part. 


Make-up of the Company 


THE leading lady is either.a begin- 
ner, a has-been, or a fairly capable wo- 
man-who never succeeds in getting any 
- nearer New York than Fort Morgan. 
Her salary is equal to that of the lead- 
ing man’s, about “fifteen and cakes’”— 
meaning, in theatrical slang that she is 
sure of food, lodging and railroad fare, 
and fifteen dollars a week, most always. 
The leading man is often manager, 
owner and “grips.” The comedian is 
forever “props.” Nor is it to be forgot- 
ten that in many road shows all men 
double in “brass.” In this case they 
must parade the streets as a band and 
give ten-minute concerts before each 
performance. Familiar ads in the Clip- 
per often read: “Salary low but sure. 
Must double in brass and care for 

y.” 

And if one is so unfortunate as to 
join a tent show, his duties are even 
more laborious. For here he helps to 
unload and erect the tent, build the 
seats, cook the meals, peddle dodgers 
announcing the productions, besides 
parading, giving concerts, and taking 
part in the performances. And the tent 
also serves as sleeping apartments. 

The juvenile lady never fails to have 
a specialty, whether it be a song and 
dance, or a rendering of a pathetic bal- 
lad with colored slides. She is a very 
necessary member of the cast. The man 
who plays character or “bits,” and does 


not appear in the first act, general 
takes tickets at the door. Should every 
one be utilized the pianist is used. This 
gentleman, where the show is of suffi- 
cient caliber to carry one, is also used 
for “bits” in a heavy (?) production. 
He looks after all baggage. 

Should the company play over a cir- 
cuit, their route, of course, is prepared 
in advance. But a troupe of the usual 
kind is seldom fortunate enough to be 
booked, and each manager must select 
his own route. Houses in which he can 
get an open date generally demand 
twenty per cent, while he takes the bal- 
ance. Property men, other than one of 
the troupe, are extremely rare. The ad- 
vance agent carries a “prop” list which 
is submitted to the owner of the play- 
house, and between them they scour the 
second-hand stores for the necessary 
fittings, giving, in exchange for rental, 
passes for the dealer and his family. 

The owner of the house “rings up,” 
and sometimes he will even consent to 
take tickets, or sell them. But he has 
never failed to be on deck for the set- 
tling—which occurs each night after the 
performance. Quite often this person is 
the sheriff, since in the majority of 
towns the only auditorium with a stage 
is the town hall. 


Publicity Expedients 


THE show manager, ever alert for 
excitement and some plan whereby the 
box-office profits at no added expense 
to. himself, studies out many brilliant 
schemes. For instance, at the first or. 
second performance he announces from 
the stage that a certain member of their 
company, having written and finished a 
play, as yet unnamed, is anxious for a 
suitable title. While it was first intend- 
ed to give the premier performance in 
New York City, the author decided to 
put it on at the end of the week, and let 
the audience vote on a title. With each 
admission this night is given a slip upon 
which the recipient is to cast his or her 
vote. After the production the slips are 
handed in and read from the stage. By 
its applause the audience gives its pref- 
erence to one of the many titles sub- 
mitted. The winner is handed a five- 
dollar note. 
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Sufficient to say that the so-called un- 
‘mown piece is some old, well-worn 
show which the manager believes has 
never before been presented in the 

' town. And it so happens that the “bit” 
inan always gets the prize, and the note 

s promptly returned after the audience 

has left. 

' Then there is always an amateur 
| night, the night of all nights. Each camp 
puts forth its usual quota of ambitious 
thespians, lured both by the prize of 
three dollars and a faint promise of be- 
ing invited to join the troupe should 
they show sufficient ability. Put on af- 
ter the regular show they often run to 
three in the morning. 

In addition to these methods of in- 
creasing the attendance, is added the big 
dance which takes place about mid- 
week, and in which, after the wooden 
chairs are cleared away and piled 
against the wall, everybody joins, in- 
_ cluding the entire company. Here the 
s ong player is brought into the lime- 

' light, and for a dollar or so extra he 
| will hammer away until daylight. If the 
' attendance is extremely large and the 
week prosperous, the manager often 


© hires a violinist. 


The Playhouse Equipment 


' IT is rare indeed that the “opre” 
' houses have any resemblance of dress- 
' ing-rooms. One town, quite a distance 
- from a railroad, has a hall, a firehouse 
and a jail under one roof—and not a 


F very large one at that. The company 


must dress in the firehouse. On one oc- 
casion a fire call was sounded, the vol- 
unteer brigade dashed bravely in, ran 
out the carts and tore down the street, 
taking with them all the wardrobe of 
the players. They had, unfortunately, 
used the carts upon which to hang their 
clothes. A few of the better houses 
| have two large rooms, one for the 
' women and one for the men. This lat- 
ter room also is for the “props.” 

Electric light is an unknown quantity. 
One often finds a buzzing gasoline lamp 
in front of the house, one in the center 
of the auditorium, and one on the stage. 
A very few are equipped with smelly 
il lamps for footlights. 

There are no fly-lofts. All the drops 
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are nailed to the rafters, and the wings, 
never more than two to a side, are on 
pivots, painted on alternate sides, and 
turned to suit the scene. Often the 
borders are so low that a tall member 
of the cast is compelled to do most of 
his talking sitting down. 

One house, visited by the regular run 
of “wild-catters” has two thick pillars 
in the center of the stage. The stage has 
broken through in many places and has 
been patched by thick boards, which, 
instead of being flush with the floor, 
protrude an inch or so above the sur- 
face. One can easily imagine the annoy- 
ance and difficulties caused by these 
crude and careless obstacles. 

In Lake City, reached by occasional 
narrow-gauge trains, the only procur- 
able auditorium is an abandoned barn. 
This is heated in winter by a solitary 
stove. The stage is flush with the audi- 
ence and absolutely destitute of scenery 
of any sort. Besides, it is far too 
cramped to permit the hanging of a 
drop. Recently, when a fly-by-night 
troupe, playing the “only original ver- 
sion” of “The Devil,” arrived, they 
were compelled to hang pictures to the 
bare walls of the stage and use the one 
door for all exits and entrances, the 
members of the cast not on the scene 
remaining outside in the alley. 

Another camp, not so far distant, has 
a hotel and theatre in one. The theatre 
is used during the day as a dining- 
room. There are no dressing-rooms, and 
the cast are compelled to make up in 
their hotel rooms and walk down the 
stairs and through the office before 
gaining the stage. And woe betide the 
company who, using the theatre, does 
not stop at the hotel. In this case the 
owner refuses to allow them in any part 
of the building save the theatre, and 
therefore they must make up at their 
stopping place, walk the street in full 
costume, and reaching the theatre 
praise heaven that they have forgotten 
nothing. 


Living up to Contract 


SOME proprietors of these houses, 
holding a good opinion of themselves 
and being absolutely in power over the 
traveling companies, are rigid sticklers 
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for details. A certain show, arriving at 
a little town one cold and stormy night, 
were half frozen from a long ride in 
unheated cars. During the performance, 
the leading lady, feeling quite ill from 
the severe exposure, asked the proprie- 
tor, who, in this instance happened to 
be the property man, if he would not 
bring in another bucket of coal for the 
little stove on the stage. This gentle- 
man, frowning, drew out a long slip 
of paper, studied it critically and finally 
shook his head. 

“Sorry,” he exclaimed. “Can’t do it! 
Your manager should have had it down 
on the ‘prop’ list.” 

Money—real, cold cash is often very 
rare. One day a manager of a particu- 
larly unsuccessful troupe was ap- 
proached by his leading man, who after 
a struggle timidly asked for a loan of 
fifteen cents. 

“What do you want it for?” frigidly 
asked the manager. 

“T’ve got to get shaved,” was the re- 
sponse. “I can’t play Romeo with this 
three-day old beard.” 

The all but penniless manager stared 
ruminatively out of the window and af- 
ter a moment’s indecision exclaimed. 

“Then we'll change the bill to ‘Othel- 

lo’! 
Traveling companies, known by the 
natives as “troupers,’ are generally 
looked upon ,with much unwarranted 
suspicion. An incident in which this was 
forcibly brought to light is related by a 
former comedian. 


Sample Hardships 


A TRAIN, carrying a half-starved 
troupe of nine members, was several 
hours late. A snowslide had blocked the 
track, and to help matters along, and 
also in order to gain the next town for 
a performance the following afternoon, 
the entire company, who were also the 
only passengers aboard, joined in with 
the train crew in shoveling the snow. 
The three women of the cast, nothing 
daunted and anxious to get some kind 
of food and bed, did their best, working 
side by side with the men. The leading 
lady, a frail little woman, took a sud- 
den chill, and by the time they reached 
the town, three hours later, she was 
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nearly unconscious. It was two A. 
and pitch dark and cold. Fearing pney- 
monia unless something was done right 
away, the manager hurried them all up 
the street to the only hotel. Repeated 
hammering at the door brought no eyi- 
dent response, and finally, when about 
to give up in despair, an upstairs win- 
dow opened and a man stuck out his 
head, wanting to know what the trouble 
was. 

“We want in,” the manager ex- 
plained. “We’ve just got in town and 
want rooms.” 

The man above eyed them suspicious- 
ly. 

“Be you troupers ?” 

“Yes,” the manager 
thoughtlessly. 

“Can’t come in here,” came the de- 
cided response. “Wont take in another 
derned one of you actors. Had a bunch 
last week and they stole every towel 
and piece of soap in the place.” 

“But we’ve a sick woman here,” per- 
sisted the manager. “She must be taken 
care of. She needs a doctor.” 

“Can’t help that.” 

“Then can’t you sell us some whis- 
key ?” 

“No, sir. It’s late. And besides I don’t 
keep open after twelve.” 

And down went the window. Further 
pleading being out of the question the 
men of the company, becoming desper- 
ate, took matters in their own hands, 
pried up a window, crawled inside, 
found the bar and taking the bottle of 
whiskey outside, gave the woman a 
strong draught. Although they were 
compelled to remain out on the porch 
until dawn, the woman recovered and 
played the afternoon performance. But 
it was the whiskey that probably saved 
her life. 

Yet, after all, a few mining camp au- 
diences are not destitute of sympathy. 
A pitifully consumptive girl, playing 
second business with a barn-storming 
troupe and constantly overworked by a 
brutal manager, swooned one ‘night in 
the middle of her speciality. Instantly 
the manager ran out and roughly jerked 
her to her feet. This act enraged the 
miners, and quick to grasp the situation, 
a dozen men leaped upon ‘the stage, 
beat the manager half to death and gave 


admitted, 
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him an hour in which to leave town. 
The girl was taken care of and finally 
sent back to Denver with fifty dollars 
in her purse. It is not likely either she 
» of the manager will soon forget that 
town. 

' Managers who slip away leaving 
"their companies practically destitute are 
© legion. Yet the stranded members are 
) soften kindly dealt with by the inhabi- 


© tants. In one instance, where the eight 


people were all married couples, the 
men were offered work at a mill, and 
accepted it, earning twice the amount 


© they had been given on the stage. Rea- 


lizing the situation, they promptly <set- 
tled down to enjoy life. 

Crystal, situated in the heart of the 
famous marble quarries, holds a warm 
place in the hearts of many troupers. 
On numerous occasions the entire com- 
pany have been taken out fishing, hunt- 
ing, and mountain climbing, with every 
expense paid by the sheriff and a few 
citizens. Although the theatre is noth- 
ing to brag about, it is equipped with 
electric lights, a feature given it by the 


_ -kind. owners of the big power-house, 


whose dynamos operate the huge cranes 
and the tram-road from quarry to sta- 
tion. 

Modes of travel are many and varied. 
Besides the narrow-gauge trains, coach- 
es and ore-wagons furnish a great deal 
of transportation between isolated 
points. Even walking, in some instances, 
is not altogether out of the question and 
is often indulged in during the summer 
months as a bit of recreation. Of course 
difficulties are met with at every turn, 
and men and women become hardened 
to bear the deepest misfortunes. With 
a theatrical bee buzzing in one’s bonnet, 
a struggling trouper will go through 
hell itself. 


When Fate Pursues 


IN this connection an interesting, al- 
though somewhat pathetic occurrence, 
befell a certain “wild-cat” company. 


| From the time of leaving Denver, a 


month previous, this troupe had played 
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night after night and town after town 
to empty benches. The gloom became so 
thick one could cut it with an axe. Fin- 
ally, after a miserable week in a for- 
lorn miningecamp, the manager called 
together all the cast. 

“We're up against it proper,” he de- 
clared, bluntly, “but our advance man 
writes that Dry Springs, the next camp, 
hasn't had a show for months and 
should prove a turning-point. We’re 
booked to stay there a week. Opening 
night is pay-day in the district and 
there will be plenty of money in sight. 
Now, we've got to reach there in one 
way or another. If each of you will loan 
me whatever jewelry you possess, I can 
pawn it with a livery company for 
teams. It’s our last and only hope. I'll 
leave the question for you to decide.” 

Needless to say, that in the face of 
the inevitable, the entire company 
brought to light every pawnable article. 
The total was barely enough to pay for 
transportation. 

The distance ‘was covered in heavy, 
springless ore-wagons, their baggage 
acting as seats. The trip of twenty miles 
took eight hours, the last four miles in 
a terrific rain storm. Arriving finally, 
soaked to the skin, dead tired and al- 
most famished, they repaired to the ho- 
tel, where giving their trunks as se- 
curity, rooms were allowed them. 

Somewhere after midnight, awakened 
by a terrific explosion, the manager 
hurridly dressed and rushed out of his 
room, down the hall, and into the street. 
A few men drifted along singing to 
themselves, otherwise everything was 
undisturbed. 

After listening for a time the man- 
ager called to a passing miner. 

“Accident up the street?” he asked. 
“Thought I heard an explosion.” 

The miner stopped and grinned. 

“Accident, hell!” he snorted. “The 
boys chased a hoss-thief into the ‘opre’ 
house, and as he wouldn’t come out and 
take his medicine like a white man we 
threw in a couple of giant sticks and 
blowed the whole blamed place sky-. 
high, that’s all.” 



































Science and the Stage 


By JEFFERSON De ANGELIS 


UDGING from the subject, one might be justified in assuming that I 
am about to write of the value of electricity in stage productions, of 
gas, of mechanical means for shifting scenes, etc. But I am not. I may 

mention those things, for, while they are incidents to a theatrical per- 
formance, still they are rather important. I might say they are necessary 
incidents. I may mention them, therefore, but they were not in my mind 
when I began to think of the stage’s debt to science. 

This indebtedness is so great that I doubt whether we ever shall suc- 
ceed in paying it back, though we shall try to do so, and from time to 
time we shall come near success—especially when we make a man of ’ 
science laugh until he forgets himself and his work. 

A recent experience, viewed in the light of another experience of 
thirty years ago, throws a bright light upon the way science has come 
to the rescue of us stage-people, though we are apt to overlook it on 
most occasions. 

x FS 

The last time I appeared in Chicago in “The Beauty Spot” I had 
some difficulty in leaving my car on the morning of my arrival. The car 
entered the city over the tracks of the Illinois Central railroad—we had 
gone direct from New York. We arrived in the morning, had a rehear- 
sal scheduled for the afternoon, and the opening for the evening. 

The hour was early—most, any hour in the forenoon is early; for an 
actor—and I am constitutionally opposed to being hurried in the morn- 
ing. I looked through the window, knew that I was in Chicago, and then 
stopped thinking about it. The next thing I knew the car was being 
bumped along again and apparently in a southerly direction and away 
from the city. I have left cities and towns in a hurry in the course of my 
stage experience, but never had I been compelled to leave before arriving. 

And I didn’t like the proceedings. In response to several vigorous 
rings the porter appeared, and that dusky gentleman was soon convinced 
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that it was no place for him. Yet I was mild. I always am mild, but there 
are times when I can be mild very ferociously. The porter fled and sent 
the conductor to pacify me. 

Oh, it was all a mistake, yes. So sorry! And the rest of it. They had 
carried my car back to the yards with the rest of the train, instead of 
leaving it in reach of the station. But it would be remedied. Oh yes, at 
once. It was too bad! 

That was the explanation the conductor gave. I had no reason to 
doubt his word. I could see that the car had been moved. I could also see 
that it was not near the station. I knew that I was still in it, and that I 
ought to be on my way to the theatre. But I tried to be satisfied with the 
explanation and to tie my cravat calmly. I assured the conductor that ail 
would be well and forgiven if he would get me back to the station very 
shortly. He assured me that it would be done as quickly as possible, if 
not immediately. We were quite courteous, calmly polite, and we parted 
with the silent understanding that we would not be enemies until further 
notice. I have read in histories of an “armed peace” and I think we must 
have been it. 

es Fe 


I continued my dressing labors without stewing more than a few 
times over the stillness of the car. But when all was finished and I was 
ready to go, the car was still in the same old place and I was going 
straight up in the air. To avoid a fatal balloon ascension I calmly—out- 
wardly, I mean—and with great dignity, descended from the car, picked 
my way carefully, as a great explorer in an unknown country should, 
through the tracks and sleeping engines and vacant cars, to the street. 
I found a street-car, which carried me to my hotel and then to the 
theatre. 

By that time I had permitted myself to get all worked up over the 
affair. I am not a profane man—I probably should not admit it if I 
were—not given to criticism, but I caught myself thinking things that are 
best left unthought. 

When a man can laugh at himself, at his own ridiculousness, he has 
a sense of humor that will save him many a heart-ache and a heart-burn. 
I speak thus because of my own experiences. It was my sense of humor 
that saved me that morning from several hours of discomfort and per- 
haps of unhappiness through brooding and fussing over a car that 
wouldn’t go to suit me. When I saw what a ridiculous picture I was mak- 
ing of myself—mentally as well as outwardly—I laughed a good laugh, 



























































thought of the discomforts of travel of thirty years ago, and decided 
that I did not have any troubles. 

I had left New York twenty-four hours previously, had traveled a 
thousand miles in comfort, had reached my destination on time; safety, 
speed and comfort had been mine—yet I kicked, or was tempted to kick. 

Nearly thirty years ago, in 1880, when I was beginning my stage 
career, I left San Francisco for Australia to make my fortune in the 
Antipodes. Everybody was going to make a fortune in Australia in those 
days. Some did—but I always have been compelled to work for my daily 
bread. In those days we thought that travel had been reduced to a science 
and was bordering on a luxury. It took us twice as long to get to Sydney 
as it does to-day, and after we got there we didn’t have any way to 
escape except by boat or wagon. We traveled along the coast of Australia 
by wagon, and thought it all right. 

On that same trip we went to South Africa. We were gone four 
years altogether, visiting nearly every country in the world, civilized, 
uncivilized, and some that claimed to be civilized but’ had no proof to 
support the claim. In South Africa we trekked from one city to another, 
slow-going oxen carrying our baggage. Sometimes we enjoyed that ex- 
perience, but you couldn’t, by the wildest stretch of the most elastic im- 
agination, call it comfortable traveling. 

Whenever it was possible we would go from town to town along the 
coast by boat, but that was not always possible. While we were in South 
Africa an epidemic of small-pox afflicted the country. Our money was 
running low. We had played in about every town, village, or hamlet that 
was big enough to have a hall to play in. 

We decided to leave South Africa and go to the island of Mauretia 
and then back to India, from which land we had traveled to Africa. 
The health authorities, due to the prevalence of fever, would. not permit 
any person or ship to leave South Africa. We were about half way be- 
tween Cape Town and Durban. At Cape Town was a small steamer that 
we chartered to take us to Mauretia and thence to India. It cost about 
all the money we could scrape together, and we had to pay it in advance. 
The arrangement was that the steamer should sail to Durban and we 
would walk to that port, playing at several small places between, and 
meet the boat there. 

We reached Durban pretty well fagged out, to learn that our steamer 
could not come into port because it had come from another fever infected 
port and it had gone on to Mauretia to wait for us there. 
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I do not know how we did it, but we managed to scrape together 
enough money to pay our passage to Mauretia on another steamer. A 
great deal of our property was on our own steamer and we felt like 
castaways. We reached Mauretia about the time our own chartered 
steamer did, just ahead of a hurricane. We escaped the storm, but the 
chartered steamer did not, and it was totally wrecked just off the island, 
though the people aboard were saved. 

Now, of course, one does not have to go back thirty years, nor to 
Australia and South Africa, to appreciate the modern railroad trans- 
portation in the United States. I mention these incidents merely to show 
what an ungrateful lot of self-centered creatures we are. In those days 
if any one had given me a plain American freight train of to-day I should 
have considered myself in fairyland. Now I kick at the modern private 
palace car, with every convenience, when it happens to get a mile out of 
the way for an hour. 

' So the debt of the stage to science is primarily a debt to the science 
of transportation. Few people realize to what a great extent the wonder- 
ful growth of the American theatre (and the theatre in other countries 
as well) is due to the development of transportation—transportation of 
persons, of baggage, of freight, of thought by means of the telephone 
and telegraph and mail systems. 

Steam railroads, electric railroads, automobiles, steamships, tele- 
graphs, telephones, phonographs, and photographs, magazines and news- 
papers, have joined hands to make the entire world a cozy little family 
theatre. It isn’t because the modern science of transportation has relieved 
the trials of the actor’s life that it has contributed so much to the devel- 
opment of the stage. It is because it has made it possible for the public to 
get to the theatre with speed, safety, and cheapness. It has been pleasant 
for the actor, but he shares it only as an incident. 

This is the purely commercial—I am tempted to say the financial— 
side of the question. But there is an artistic side—and even comedians in 
musical comedies have the nerve to think they can think along artistic 
lines. Some may take issue with me; some may think that what I am about 
to say has little to do with the artistic, but wholly to do with the physical 
man. I refuse to be drawn into a discussion with them. I never had any 
gift of argument. I just say what I think and that’s all I can do. That is 
all I do even when I try to tell other people what they should think. 

This is the artistic side: There have been some great geniuses who 
could act when hungry, ill, sorrowful, weary, discouraged, but they are 
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rare, and I’m sure they would have-done better otherwise. I am of the 
opinion that anybody can do better work, whether he is an artist-or a 
plain plug, if he feels right: And I am equally confident that to feel. 
right, one must be unhungry, unweary, unsick, undiscouraged, and un- 
sleepy. If he is physically normal he is likely to be mentally normal, or 
vice versa, as one chooses to phrase it. 

The science of transportation has given the actor less cause to think 
of his bodily discomforts and more time to think of his work. Of course 
there are some actors who could think all day and night about their lines 
and still never learn how to read them. These might just as well have 
head-aches and stomach-aches, or something else that could or might make 


them forget that they ever had the idea they could act. I have known a 


few such human beings—but I prefer not to think about them. 

Of course I do not mean to imply that the only debt of the stage 
to science is the debt of improved transportation. It just strikes me as 
about the biggest single item in the account, biggest because it takes in 
the entire world. You see, whenever we cut off an hour from the trip 
across the Atlantic, we have compressed the ocean just that much. They 
are making the trip from New York to London now in less than five days. 
Think how much compressing has been done since Columbus took a 
month just to sail across the water! Old Chris never knew where he was 
from the moment he lost sight of land, and nobody knew where he was. 
Now there isn’t a moment when the five-day ocean liner doesn’t know 
where she is, what is going on in the rest of the world on land and 
sea, and there isn’t a day when the rest of the world doesn’t know just 
where she is, and can talk with her. 

I don’t think I am exaggerating when I say that the world is getting 
to be a cozy little family theatre. 

Now that the airship is as much q fact as the automobile was ten 
years ago, and the North Pole has been discovered and salt has been 
sprinkled on the tail of the South Pole, and a railroad traverses the dark- 
est section of the once dark continent of Africa, the work of world com- 
pressing has taken a fresh start. 
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What is a SIXTH COUSIN TOA 
LALLAPALOOSA ? 


Name the rapid-action powder 
that may be safely shipped in a 
oding? 


can without expl 


Who was fired for putting ginger 
into things ? 


What has proved to be safe? 
A resolute lady is afraid of noth- 


ing under the sun, excepting — 
what? 


6. 


9. 


20. 


Who is it that GIVES CLEAN 
NIGHTIES to young men in dis- 
tress? 

What manufacturing concern 
might buy its raw material for 
35 cents a pound, less 10%? 


What type of a famous domestic 
invention bears the same name 
as an opera? 

What did the landlord step into 
the breach with? 


What did the photographer re 
move before rescuing a lady? 
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